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Tories 
purge 
staff 

over 50 

One in three party 
jobs to be axed 
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David Hencke spending on the party’s 

and Lucy Ward middle tier at regional 

level, to pump as mudi rash 

O as possible Into the constitu- 
NE In three of encles and Central Offic e 
the Conserve- Several Tory agents also 
tive Party’s 220 face the sack as their cansttt 
staff will be uency parties run out of cash 
sacked by to pay for them Under the 
Archie Nor- proposed rhawppc agents are 
man, the Tories* chief execu- to be employed .directly by 


O NE In 1 
the Coi 
tive Par 
staff v 
sacked 
Archie 



tive. during the next few 
weeks as part of a str eamlin - 
ing of the organisation. 

The dismissals — 40 in Cen- 
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Central Office and may-lie 
required to cover a drd&i of 
constituencies. 

Central Office Is tn lease 


tral Office in London and 30 out part of its headquarters to 
in the regions — aim. to get private companies to halt a 
rid of almost anybody em- rising deficit, running at 
played by the Conservatives £3 million a year, lhe party 
who is more than 50 years old. has reached the limit ctf its 
The c h a n ges are causing £4 million overdraft arranged 
consternation inside the by its bankers. Royal Bank of 
headquarters, since most af- Scotland. It costs the party 
feet senior people who have £13 million a year to run its 
been with the party for years affairs, yet income Is down to 
— in some cases decades, fiomhlion a year, according 
They will get very small to Central Office sources. 


redundancy payments. 

One of the first to go. Sir 
Tony Garrett, the party’s 


The party is-also diverting 
some of the public money it 
receives ftam Parliament as 


chief agent and heed of cam- the official opposition party, 
paigns, has been with the by integrating research car- 


organisation for 27 years and 
was knighted by John Major 
in his final honours list 
Central Office staff are al- 
ready reeling after a series erf 
interim changes introduced 
by Mr Norman, the Asda 
supermarket chairman and 
MP for Tunbridge Wells. 
They will return to work this 
morning to find the building 
given a top-to-bottom spring 
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clean and their desks swept [ Tories from £1 to £15 and the 


ried out far William Hague's 
office in the Commons with 
party research at Tory 
headquarters. 

The sackings are part erf Mr 
Norman's wider strategy to 
reorganise the party to com 
pete with Labour’s election 

winning machine at Mill- . — 

bank. Other changes on the Lady Godivagoes to Paris . . . Model Esther de Jong, wearing a revealing long tulle dress, yesterday oot the show of 
way are an increase in the Alexander McQueen’s latest Givenchy designs off to a dramatic start .Re]Wpage3 PH^anwt: Thomas coex 


minimum fee to join the 




dear in Line with 
“clean desk” policy. 


creation of a national mem- 
bership list that wiU allow 


Employees are defying Mr Central Office to make direct 
Norman's attempts to imple- mailshots to supporters, 
merit a smoking ban, and Party membership is esti- 
resent his attempts to intro- mated to be about 330,000, 
duce Asda-styJe meetings, at down from 500,000 In the 
which staff are selected at early 1990s. Mr Norman has 
random and called on to set a target that it must be 


speak about their depart- 
ment’s work. 


doubled by the next el ectio n . 
Mr Norman Is also plan- 


senior people expected to ning radical' changes inside 
be purged to give younger Central Office and an over- 
staff their heads include haul of the party’s ftmdrais- 
many of the chiefs of the par- ing organisation — anticipat- 
ty’s regional offices, which ing a government ban on 
are to be closed or run by a foreign donations to poli t ic a l 




ty’s regional offices, which ing a government ban on 
are to be closed or run by a foreign donations to political 
skeleton staff. Some people parties after Lord Neill's corn- 
will be expected to work from mittee on standards in public 
home. The aim is to cut Ufa reports in September. 

The chief executive is to 
recruit a team of professional 

fundraisers, similar to those 
used by the Republican Party 
i . «■ in the United States. 

CK.2 n 2S7 a S? e iv?-re ,I> r Mr Norman also wants to 
'V’OUR SACK-gv DAT25. ) integrate the research, com- 

V mnniRationw and campaigu- 

fc mg departments into one 

open-plan nffiw* under Danny 
Fin kel stein, the party’s 
XL* 35w research director. 

The press office, which has 
taken mi three new staff 
since Mr Norman’s appolnt- 
ment as chief executive, is 
said to be safe from cuts. 

The Asda chairman is ex- 
pected to announce the job 
losses to staff at a meeting on 
Thursday. 
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First a roar like 
a jet, then the 
wall of water 
hit paradise 


Christopher Zinn 
on the waves 
that left 2,000 
feared dead 


T HE ONLY warning was 
a roar like a jet plane. 
Then seconds later a 
wall of water higher 
than the coconut trees swept 
away the palm-fringed fisher- 
man’s village of Arop like a 
child's sandcasfle. 

The force hurled Lusien 
Romme into a tree, then 
dropped him into the lagoon 
with the matchwood that was 
an that remained of his home. 

It was 7pm on Friday and 
already dark when a series of 
harbour waves, or tsunami, 
levelled a remote tropical par- 
adise known as one of the 
most idyllic regions of Papua 
New Guinea. 

“It all happened in a fi«?h 
There was nothing left except 
for the coconut trees,” Mr 
Romme said, nursing just two 
broken fingers. His six-year- 
old daughter, Martina, sur- 
vived but bis wife Monica 
was jnst one of the 600 bodies 
so far hauled out of the Sis- 
sano Lagoon. . 

Most of the victims of the 
23ft-high wave, and last night 
it was feared the dead could 
number up to 2JOOO, were the 
old and the young af seven 
viUages wiped off the map of 
Papua New Guinea’s north 
coast 

“The schools in Arop, Sis- 
sano and Warpu win be closed 
because we (tent have any 
children,” said the district di- 
saster chairman, Dickson 
Dalle. “They are an dead.” 

An estimated 6,000 people 
are homeless along a 20-mile 
stretch of the coast in the 
West Sepik province after two 
submarine earthquakes, mea- 
suring 7.0 an the Richter 
scale, spawned the deadly 
series of tsunami. 


"We heard a large hang 
then saw the sea rising up. 
We had no choice but to run 
for our fives,' 1 said Paul Sar- 
oya, who lost eight members 
of his family. 

It was an act of God for 
which this intensely Chris- 
tian country of 4 million was 
ill prepared. 

“I don’t think well ever 
know what the real death toll 
is,” said Andrew Summer of 
the Missionary Aviation Fel- 
lowship. “So many people. If 
they survived, have fled in 
shock. I don't think they will 
return." 

A businessman, Rob Parer, 
was in the damaged village of 
Aitape, where hundreds are 
now being treated for their in- 
juries, when the monstrous 
roar began. “It was like a jet 
taking off and then I knew it 
was a tidal wave,” Mr Parer 
said. 

‘Teople were sitting in 
their homes and then all of a 
sudden the homes started to 
move, then they were flying 
into the lagoon: men, women, 
c h ild r en, dogs — the lot" 

It was over in minutes. 
Then the scr eaming a nd yell- 
ing began as survivors, many 
suffering broken limbs and 
internal injuries, waited all 
nigh t as local missionaries 
launched a rescue mission. 

Brother Gary mil, who has 
worked in Papua New Guinea 
as a health officer for 38 
years, was clearing bodies 
from the lagoon on Saturday 
when he heard splashing. 

He found a woman with a 
badly broken leg who had 
struggled all night to keep her 
head above the water, sur- 
rounded by five bodies. 

The relief coordinator at 
Aitape, Father Austen Crapp, 
said some people were hid jpg 
on hi g h er ground. “It mnk**^ 

It difficult for any further 
rescue operations, because 
they are so far in a helicopter 
cannot get to them.” 

A fisherman, Jerry Apuan, 
turn to page 2, col 1 
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2 NEWS 


The Guardian Monday July 20 1998 



A grieving villager surveys the rains ofhis home in the Papua New Guinean village of Ai tape. A series of towering tsunami devastated villages along a 
20-mile stretch of the country's north coast. Thousands were left homeless and 600 bodies were hauled out of one lagoon photograph: channel 7tvsydnev 


Undersea jolts 
create waves of 
awesome power 

Tim Radford on tsunami cause and effect 


T HE tsunami that may 
have claimed np to 
2,000 lives off the coast 
of Papua New Guinea on 
Saturday is one of the cru- 
ellest weapons In nature’s 
arsenal of destruction. 

What is often wrongly 
called a tidal wave starts 
with a jolt deep under the 
sea: an earthquake, a sub- 
marine volcano, even a 
mudslide. It creates a wave 
of extraordinary power. 

Wind-driven waves may 
grow to enormous heights 
above the sea surface, but 
they extend only feet below 
it. A tsunami is a wave that 
runs from the ocean floor 
to the surface, a pulse of en- 
ergy miles high, * 

A ship far out at sea 
would never notice a tsu- 
nami: the wave’s height is 
then negligible, hardly ever 
more than a metre. The 
wavelength — the gap be- 


tween one crest and an- 
other — could extend for 
several hundred miles. 

What makes a tsunami a 
killer is its speed. This is 
proportional to the depth of 
the sea. In mid-ocean, a tsu- 
nami can outpace a Jetliner. 
In I960, an earthquake 
measuring 8.6 on the Rich- 
ter scale off the coast of 
Chile sent a tsunami racing 
across the Pacific at more 
than 500 mph. It reached 
Hokkaido in Japan in 21 
hours; a harbour wave 30ft 
high killed 180 people. 

Scientists use the Japa- 
nese word tsunami — liter- 
ally harbour wave — be- 
cause the Japanese have 
bitter experience of the phe- 
nomenon. When a tsunami 
hits the coast, it slows down. 
Because its slows down, the 
wavelength shortens. But 
the energy has to go some- 
where. It piles up into wave 
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• ‘Run-up’ is the 
maximum vertical height 
atsea-feuef 

• Inundation’ is the 
maximum horizontal 
distance reached 
by the tsunami 

• The third and eighth 
wave crests of a series 
of tsunmani are often 
the most destructive 
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height: one triggered by the 
Krakatoa volcano of 1883 
killed 36,000- people and 
wrecked 5.000 boats on the 
shores of Java and Sumatra, 
and stranded a steamer 
more than a mile inland j»nd 
80ft above sea level. An- 
other hit the port of Hilo in 
Hawaii in 1960 with such fe- 
rocity that it rammed tall 
office Mocks into each other, 
can sing coloss al flumagp. 


This is the United 
Nation's International De- 
cade for Natural Disaster 
Reduction, and a world- 
wide network of scientists 
has tried to extend tsunami 
warnings to all areas at 
risk. But most of humanity 
— and most of the great 
cities of the world — are 
near coasts and there will 
always be casualties if a 
tsunami begins nearby . 


If it begins far away, 
there is another kind of 
problem. Residents of Hilo 
in I960 bad four hours’ 
warning — so much that 61 
people are believed to have 
got bored and gone back to 
the share to see the fun. 
They all died. 

The New Zealand 
tsunami programme has a 
slogan: "If yon see one. It 
will be too late.” 


2,000 feared dead as wall of water destroys Papua New Guinean villages 


continued from page 1 
said the lagoon was still 
choked with the dead. "In one 
place there were so many 
bodies together I had to move 
the boat slowly to pass 
through them." 

Sister Francois from Ai- 
tape’s Catholic Mission said 
the dogs were starting to eat 


the bodies which, in the ab- 
sence of coffins, were being 
covered with straw matting 
and floor covering. "The mis- 
sion is focusing an the in- 
jured . . . but the dead are cre- 
ating such a problem because 
it’s such a hot climate," she 
said. 

In Aitape, dozens of injured 


people, with multiple frac- 
tures and deep gashes, lay as 
overworked doctors tried to 
cope with only rudimentary 
supplies. 

“We need a lot of medica- 
tion," said Dr Merino Swier. 
"We’re running out of antibi- 
otics. we need blood banks 
and we need surgeons." 


The Queen has sent a mes- 
sage of condolence to Papua 
New Guinea, which is a for- 
mer Australian territory and 
member of the Common- 
wealth. The prime minister. 
Bill Skate, visited the devasta- 
tion zone, which is 370 miles 
north of the capital. Port 
Moresby. 


An International relief 
effort Is under way with Aus- 
tralian Hercules C-130 trans- 
port planes en route to set up 
a field hospital A medical 
team of 60 will set up a base. 

Smaller Caribou aircraft 
are on standby in case condi- 
tions make it impossible for 
the Hercules to land. 


South Africans 



David P er — f ord 
In Johaw mhun 




TEV3E Wonder and 
Michael Jackson led 
2,000 guests in an 
I ecstatic doable cele- 
hration of Nfilson 
Mandela ’s third marriage and 
80th birthday at a conference 
centre outside Johannesburg 

Ijx remarks issued for the 
occasion. Pres id e n t Mandela 
jairi ]f he could have (me wish 
it was to turn South Africa 
“Into the land of our dreams: 
a place that is free of hatred 
and discrimination; a place 
from which hunger and 
homelessness have been ban- 
ished; a safe place far our 
children to grow into- our 
future leaders”. 

singer Nina Simone, actor 
Danny Glover, former Afri- 
can beads of state K en n eth 
Ft arm da and Julius Nyerere, 
and paying guests forking out 
up to £8,000 to charity forthe 
privilege of a seat, joined the 
festivities broadcast live on 
state television. 

Congratulations to Mr Man- 
dela and his new wife, Graca 
M&chel, poured In from 
around the world and all 
parts of South Africa, includ- 
ing a warm tribute from the 
National Party — responsible 
fbr Jailing the president fhr 27 
years. 

"We are sure she will be a 
gracious first lady as well as a 
supportive and understand- 
ing presence in the presi- 
dent’s life, which be so richly 
deserves." the party said of 
the man n used to denounce 
as a terrorist 

The only criti c ism the 
festivities came from a chief 
in Mr Mandela’s home village 
of Qanu, Thetodamo Mtirara, 
who complained that tbe pres- 
ident — whose tribal name is 
Madlba — had not. informed 
the Tbembu clan about his 
wedding plans. 

"1 cannot say we are not 
happy or wa are happy,” 
Chief Mtirara was quoted as 
saying on South African 
radio. 

South Africa's Sunday 
newspapers struggled to out- 
do one another in their effia- 



Nelson Mandela and Graca M&chel on their wedding day 


sions. “Yes, Madiba! I do, I do 
says Graca at last” shrieked 
the biggest circulating black 
newspaper in the country, 
City Press. “Married!" cried 
the Johannesburg Sunday 
Tlmes. 

The Independent on Sunday 
carried an open letter from 
the editor on Us front page 
congratulating the president 
on “the simplicity of your 
greatness”. 

Mr Mandela and Ms Machel 
— the widow of fixe Mozam- 
bique president. Samara Ma- 
chel — were married in a pri- 
vate ceremony at their home 
In the Johannesburg suburb 
of Houghton on Saturday, 
after weeks of emphatic de- 
nials from presidential 
spokesmen that a wedding 
was planned. Details of the 
ceremony began to emerge 
yesterday. 

Although Mr Mandela’s 
children were apparently not 
at the ceremony they were 
reportedly at a birthday 
lunch in Pretoria at which Ms 
Machel broke the news, tak- 
ing them into private room 
and saying: ‘"This is a sur- 
prise.” They emerged shortly 
afterwards singing a tradi- 
tional wedding song. 


Guests at the wedding In 

Johannesburg ranged from 
Prince Bander of Saudi Ara- 
bia and Johannesburg's chief 
rabbi, Cyril Harris, to Mr 
Mandela’s clothes outfitter. 
Yusuf Surtee. Bishop Des- 
mond Tutu delivered tbe a 
sermon, based on the Genesis 
account of Adam and Eve. In 
a show of inter-faith unity, 
blessings were pronounced by 
Sheik Nazeem Mohammed, 
head of the Muslim Judicial 
Council, and Krishni Nana- 
eband, cm behalf of the Hindu 
communi ty. The civil cere- 
mony was performed by Jo- 
hannesburg's chief magis- 
trate, Charlton Bashe. Mr 
Mandela’s heir apparent. 
Thabo Mbeki, and his wife. 
Zanele, acted as witnesses. 

Mr Mbeki said Mr Mandela 
had informed him ofhis plans 
about two months ago. He 
said the bride would retain 
the name Machel. 

“She will not be moving out 
of Mozambique,” Mr Mbeki 
said. “They will be commut- 
ing as they have been doing 
for some months now." 

The couple are to leave 
South Africa today for state 
visits to Brazil and 
Argentina. 


Diplomacy and all that 
jazz in musical tribute 


Review 


Robin Denselow 


Hngbl 

Royal Festival Hail 

N ELSON Mandela and 
pop music have haul a 
long and cheerful 
association, and it was appro- 
priate that file Festival Hail 
Should be hosting yet another 
Mandela celebration, this 
time to honour 80th birth- 
day and the feet that be had 
Just married Graca MacheL 
Down in the foyer there was 
free j azz and A fr i c an m usic, 
and cm fixe next floor up there 
was another party under way, 
hosted by Cheryl Carolus, the 
South African High Commis- 
sioner. preparing to introduce 
tbe bands in fixe main halL 
The main, attraction was 
that veteran of fixe South Afri- 
can music scene. HughMase- . 
kela. He greeted news off the 

mar ria g pliy atmiwiiring' <r ffT 

ever grow up. I also want to be 
the oldest teenager in tbe 
world, like my president He's 
80 and he’s madly in love." 


Later he included a new ver- 
sion of his anthem Bring Him 
Back Home, written when 
Mandela was still in prison. 
The original lyrics, also hon- 
ouring Winnie Mandela, had 
been diplomatically altered. 

A decade ago, this had been 
one of the theme songs for the 
Mandela 70th Birthday Trib- 
ute show, held at Wembley 
Stadium, an extraordinary 
event, which surely provided 
a tremendous boost for fixe 
campaign for Mandela’s 
release. This follow-up con- 
cert may have been a less spec- 
tacular affeir, but it was still 
enormous fim. South Africans 
were here to celebrate, and on 
his current form. Masekela Is 
the man for the Job. 

As a schoolboy in the 1950s, 
he was given his first trumpet 
by Mandela's friend, the late 
Archbishop Trevor Huddles- 
ton, and when he appeared in 
the musical King Kong in 1961, 
be was watched by Mandela 
just before his treason triaL 
Two years ago, when Mandela 
was in Britain for a state visit, 
it was again Maaekela who 
provided the music. 

Like all great veterans, Ma- 
sekelabas survived because 
he has remained open to new 


influences. His years of exile 
from South Africa were spent 
first in the US and then travel- 
ling in Africa, and along the 
way he developed an ever- 
changing but always distinc- 
tive style. Now be is back in 
South Africa his anger may 
have mellowed, but his music 
is still znesmericaod 
exhilarating . 

His current band consists of 
guitar, bass, drums and key- 
boards, and he used their taut, 
cool backing as the starting 
point for songs that mixed his 
own rousing vocals and per- 
cussion work with his exqui- 
site horn solos. He still sounds 
utterly contemporary, even 
whan dipping into his back 
catalogue to revive and re- 
work a song by Fela Kuti. or 
pay tribute to that other 
pioneer of jazz-influenced 
township, Dorothy Masuka. 

This may have been a cele- 
bration of Mandela’s birthday 
and the changes in South Af- 
rica, but there was one 
reminder that some things 
remain the same. The best 
song of the night was his latest 
version of Coal Train (Sti- 
mela), with its story of mi- 
grant workers, hardship and 
low wages. 
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Fashion that goes to the head 


Hundreds of millions of pounds to fund performance-related pay 

Heads to judge 

merit of teachers 


k. 



i * 


John Carvel 
Education EdHbor 

AVID Blunkett. 
the Education and 
Employment Sec- 
retary. yesterday 
disclosed details 
of plans to reward at least half 
the teaching profession with a 
substantial injection of per- 
formance-related pay. 

He said there would be sev- 
eral hundred nuUion pounds 
available on top of the normal 
annual pay rounds for distri- 
bution according to merit, 
starting in 2000/ L The money 
will be drawn from a £1 bfUion 
service development fund in- 
cluded in the £19 ballon boost 
for education announced in 
last week’s spending review. 

Teachers will be assessed | 
on their individual perfor- 
mance and may qualify for a 
higher salary even if their 
school has poor overall exam 
results. The performance of 
staff will be appraised by 
headteachers, but ministers 
expect they will need some 
form of external verification 
because they could not neces- 
sarily accept the word of 
heads in struggling or coast- 
ing schools. 

The detail of who gets what 
will not emerge until exten- 
sive consultations with the 


‘The present 
structure keeps 
people down. 
This plan could 
increase the 
pay of over half 
the profession’ 

David Blunkett (right) 


teacher unions and other in- 
terested parties are completed 
in the autumn and winter. - 

Mr Blunkett said his big- 
gest challenge would be to 
convince the unions to aban- 
don a "deeply egalitarian 
view” that there should be a 
"cosy sameness" in teachers' 
pay levels. 

Doug McAvoy, general sec- 
retary of the National Union 
of Teachers, immediately at- 
tacked the plan, saying it 
“has potential for provoking 
Industrial action". 

But Mr Blunkett said the al- 
ternative would be a continu- 
ing pay squeeze Cor all, with 
disastrous consequences for 
recruitment and morale. 

He said there would con- 



tinue to be an annual settle- 
ment recommended . by tbe 
teachers’ pay review body 
within the Government’s pub- 
lic sector pay guidelines. 

The performance ingredi- 
ent would be In addition to 
pay increases to keep up with 
inflation. "The present struc- 
ture keeps people down. They 
get promoted by getting extra 
points for responsibility and 
not for high-quality teaching. 
Instead of being given the 
building bricks of a career, 
they are confronted with a 
shambolic wall that has been 
stuck together for years." 

Currently, two-thirds of 
England's 400.000 teachers get 
£23.000 a year or less. Perfor- 
mance-related pay could give 


"over half the profession” 
higher pay. “We are not talk- 
ing about bibs and bobs, but a 
substantial investment,” said 
Mr Blunkett. 

Pay reform would be 
backed up by recruitment of 
classroom assistants and in- 
vestment in technology and 
buildings to create a profes- 
sion attractive to graduates. 
“This is not a scheme to 
reward Just those teachers In 
schools that have good 
results. It is about giving an 
opportunity for high-perform- 
ing teachers to be well paid — 
even if they work in a disad- 
vantaged area where every- 
thing about them is falling 
apart, or in a middle-class 
school that Is coasting.’' 

But Mr McAvoy said pay- 
ment by results would be div- 
isive because all teachers 
were dependent on each 
others* work and it was not 
appropriate to reward some 
and not others. 

David Hart General Secre- 
tary of the National Associa- 
tion of Head Teachers, said it 
was "ludicrous" for unions to 
reject the proposal in advance 
and “would very likely con- 
demn" teachers to only cost- 
of-living increases for the 
next three years". His associ- 
ation wants a new teachers* 
contract in return for a 
reform of working hours. 


Cherie Blair shield ‘fends off rays’ 


Pendant said to protect against 
new tech, writes Sue Quinn 


i all that 
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The ultimate cocktail dress in Alexander McQueen's collection fur Givenchy, shown yesterday photograph: jack dabacshian 

Nothing’s barred amid the 


Susannah 
Frankel on 
an Alexander 
McQueen 
spectacular 


W ITH cascading 

water, lush foliage 
and rainforest 
soundtrack Alex- 
ander McQueen transformed 
Paris’s Cirque d'Hiver into a 
fantastic Amazonian jungle at 
his haute couture show for 
Givenchy yesterday. 

As if that were not spectac- 
ular enough, the show opened 
with model Esther de Jong 
riding a white stallion side- 
saddle and dressed in nothing 
but a sheer white train scat- 
tered with exotic blooms — 
Lady Godiva accompanied by 
a muscle-bound paramour. 

The theatrics did not stop 
there. 

McQueen has by now right- 
fully earned his reputation as 
a designer who alms to em- 
power women. 

His strong-shouldered 
tailoring, vicious accessories 
and fierce hair and make-up 
have always conjured up the 
image of predatory and rapa- 
cious sirens more than fair 
and fragile flowers. 

And this can only be a posi- 
tive thing- 

But yesterday he went for 
this image in a rather more 
lilcraJ way. This was woman 
as victorious huntress. 

There were brightly 
coloured stuffed birds hang- 
ing ofTear lobes and pinned at 
the hips of one evening dress. 
There were endless brightly 
coloured plumes. 

Handbags were fastened 
with silver tipped arrows and i 
what looked like a beaded 
loin cloth came weighed down 
with fake ivory tusks. 

And then there was far. 
Lots of it mink, in its natural 
state or dyed palest primrose 
and lavender, chin ch i lla , edg- 
ing coats and the jackets of 
trouser suits; and even rarer 
skins such as astrakhan. 

Of course, real far has been 
making a comeback on the 
catwalk for some time a nd its 
use has always been prera- 


. ,! I 
* I 3 


lent at the haute couture col- 
lections; the well-heeled Gi- 
venchy couture customer 
would expect and even de- 
mand it of a designer. ■ 

But tt was depressing to 
hear the president of the 
French Fur Federation, who 
had been acting as adviser to 
Givenchy, announcing after 
the show: “This is just what 
we want This is fur used in a 
new and very modem way.” 

Earlier in the day. Jean 
Paul Gaultier also had.- the 
French Fur Federation' and 
Saga Furs to thank in the 
show note of his collection. 

In his case, a rather heavy- 
handed treatment of the stuff' 
(Air trouser suit, anyone? Not 
what even the slenderest 
woman is after) marred what 
was otherwise a superb 
collection. 

Gaultier, now in his fourth 
season, has truly mastered 
the art of haute couture for 
the modem women. 


His women are 
predatory and 
rapacious sirens . 
rather than 
fragile flowers 

Clothes looked easy to wear 
— a cable knit jumper which 
on closer inspection turned 
out to be made of tiny glitter- 
ing beads; a fitted tartan 
I skirt, also beaded from top to 
toe; simple but beautiful 
black velvet evening dresses 
and more crafted in chiffon, 
listened St the hips like ltilts. 

A witty touch came at the 
end of the show in the form of 
les mortis (bride and groom). 

Always one to subvert tra- 
dition brilliantly, instead of 
closing the show with the tra- 
ditional winsome female mod- 
el in an overblown meringue 
of a dress, Gaultier offered' up 
a man and a woman under a 

single vefl. 

She wore an ivory knitted 
dress over a huge net under- 
skirt. while her companion 
was got up to white trousers 
and a matching knitted 
jumper complete with the 
words *‘Je t’aime” embla- 
zoned across the chest. •_ 


Don’t write off 
haute couture 
too readily, 
Susannah 
Barron urges 


Y VES Saint Laurent’s 
long-time business 
partner, Pierre Bergd, 
once declared that haute 
couture would die with the 
designer. His pessimistic 
words have been echoed 
frequently by fashion com- 
mentators who have long 
predicted the imminent 
death of this shrunken 
industry. 

But when this season’s 
haute couture shows 
kicked off tn Paris this 
weekend, Berg&’s predic- 
tion had never looked more 
unlikely. The French haute 
couture industry — where 
dresses are handmade to 
order for the super-rich — 
has found new life, with 
every young designer in 
Paris clamouring to join in. , 
Often wrongly used to de- 
scribe anything de luxe in 1 
tbe world of fashion, tbe 
words “haute couture” are 
actually legally protected. 

. The rales governing haute 
couture are strict, with the 
French Ministry of Indus- 
try granting a select num- 
ber of companies permis- 
sion to use the term. 

The c o ncept grew from a 
union of dress designers — 
the Syndleat de la Couture 
Paris! enne — which was 
founded in 1868 to prevent 
designs being plagiarised. 
Haute couture relies 
heavily on a large group of 
specialists who make but- 
tons, costume jewellery 
and trimmings to -a high 
level of workmanship. 

The fastidious attention 
to detail demanded by de- 
signers' means the process 
has always been labour in- 
tensive and alarmingly ex- 
pensive. As early as tbe 
1950s, many . couture 
bouses were clrarf«g r forced 
out of business by ready-to- 
wear lines machine-made 
in bulk. 

Many, of those businesses 


stockings. 


form of his art. 


wardrobe- 


revitalisation 


tion period of two years. 


R ARELY have the con- 
tents of a jewellery box 
prompted such inter- 
est Is Cherie Blair, devout 
Roman Catholic and high-fly- 
ing QC, a New Age fanatic? 

Speculation was rife this 
weekend after the Prime Min- 
ister’s wife appeared wearing 
a pendant with an uncanny 
resemblance to a "bioelectric 
shield”, a New Age device 
containing a "magical config- 
uration” of quartz and other 
crystals said to ward off 
harmful rays from comput- 
ers, mobile phones and elec- 
trical equipment Its advo- 
cates claim it also protects 
against tbe harmful energy of 
other people. 

Manufactured by tbe US- 
based Bioelectrical Shield 


Company. 22,000 of the shields 
have been sold worldwide in 
the past eight years. Its inven- 
tor, Charles Brown, a chiro- 
practor, developed the shield 
after voices in his head told 
him bow to configure the 
crystals. 

Mrs Blair, who wore tbe 
pendant to the London prem- 
iere of the stage show Dr Do- 
little on Tuesday, appeared to 
be sporting the ' mid-range 
model made of silver with 
gold tabs, priced at $239. 
Other models include matt or 
satin finish silver with brass 
tabs — $105 — and one of 
solid 14 carat gold priced at 
$750 and favoured by come- 
dian Bill Cosby and actor 
Steven SeagaL 

It is not known where Mrs 


| Blair obtained ber shield, al- 
though one theory is that 
First Lady Hillary Clinton 
tipped her off 

The pendants are distrib- 
uted in Britain by Nature’s 
Energy, which has sold 200 by 
mail order this year. Com- 
pany owner David Chambers 
said he had been inundated 
with orders since Mrs Blair’s 
seemingly inadvertent pro- 
motion of the shield. 

“We have no record of her 
buying one from us." he said. 
"There’s no doubt she’s wear- 
ing one. It’s a reasonably nice 
piece of Jewellery on its own, 
but it's not something you 
would buy if you just wanted 
a pendant. She must have 
bought it for another reason." 

He added: "Sceptics come 
back to me surprised at how , 
well it works. Twenty-two 
thousand of than have been 
sold in America over the past 
eight years, and that’s hap- 


pened at a time when we're 
learning more and more 
about the effects of modern 
technology." 

“It works against the effects 
of modem technology and 
modem living full stop. And 
Mrs Blair would have more 
reason than many to need 
one. It probably helps her 
with the high-powered life 
she leads." 

Mr Chambers established 
the company after searching 
for something to protect him- 
self from the effects of working 
In a small office thick with 
“electromagentic pollution”. 
“It took me a long time to find 
something as simple-as this,” 
he said. “After finding otrt bow 
well it worked I set up this 
company because they weren’t 
then available in die UK 

"Ifs revitalising. Your en- 
ergies are more balanceji 'and 
you are' more focused in 
yourself." 
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Here’* an offer ro brighren up July. 

Buy am- Compaq Deskpro PC with 
a Compaq monitor before 1st August 
and well send you a cheque for £104. 

That’s a rebate of 50% on the 
typical buying price of our V55 


For example, suppose you decide 
on our latest Deskpro EP with Intel* 
Pfcjnrium® 11 processor and a V55 
monitor. After you've 
d aimed your rebate, 
it will cost you just 
£808 ex VAT, £949 penfium*Jj 
inc VAT. Just give us a ring or visit 
our website for a Haim foim. 

And thar's all there is to it. 

Bur don't bang about. August, like 
autumn, wall be with us sooner than 
you think. 

Compaq Deskpro EP series 6266. 

Inid* Penh urn® 1 1 Processor. 266MHz. 
32MB high- performance SDRAM. 

S 12KB level 2 cache. 

3.2GB SMART 11 Ulna ATA hard drive. 
ATI Rage HC AGP ix graphics with 
2MB EDO RAM. 

Ibwerablc desktop ATX chassis. 
Micrtaolt* Windows 95, 

N5TL tested hatdwair yr 20D0 complain. 

Call us now for vour moniror-reharc 
claim form. 

0845 270 4141 

wwwuooiMpaq.eB.iih 
CJhdurffd ai ktJ ram. Lines aroprn 
&un-Bpm an wctUjyi. lOunWIpN si urnknutk 
none quav 08E.FCI 

COMPAQ. 

Better answers. 
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Polio 
virus 
alert 
issued 
to labs 


Sarah Bosefaqr 

Health Correspondent 


A NEW epidemic of polio 
could sweep the world 
IT the virus escapes 
from laboratories after chil- 
dren have ceased to be Immu- 
nised against the disease, the 
World Health Organisation 
has warned. 

The programme to eradi- 
cate polio has so Ear been a 
triumph for the organisation. 
Cases have dropped over 10 
years from an annual 350,000 
to around 4,000. 

It 1s now endemic in only 52 
of the world's 215 countries or 
terr itories that report to the 
WHO. The western hemi- 
sphere was declared free of it 
in 1391 and Europe is nearly 
there. The planet is on target 
to eradicate the disease by 
2000. 

But the hunt is now on for 
stashes of the virus lurking in 
unsecured conditions in tabs 
around the world. WHO ex- 
perts say they must all be 
logged and locked away now. 
before Immunisations are 


stopped. 

“When 


lien no further cases of 
polio are occurring, the only 
remaining viruses will indeed 
be in labs,” said Jong Wook 
Lee, director of the WHO's 
Global Programme for Vac- 
cines and TmmiinisaHnn 

"These viruses will have to 
be hunted down in whatever 
lab they may be lurking and 
will then have to be confined 
to a few high-security 
facilities.'' 

Only when die WHO Is con- 
vinced that an viruses are 
under lock and key win the 
caU go out to all countries to 
cease immunisation, he said. 

It is no idle tear. WHO ex- 
perts do not want a repeat of 
the smallpox experience in 
the UK 

In 1977, less than a year 
after the last case of naturally 
acquired smallpox was found, 
in Somalia, the virus escaped 
from a laboratory at Birming- 
ham university. 

A medical photographer at 
the university died. She was 
Janet Parker, aged 40, who 
worked, in the anatomy de- 
partment the laboratories 
where smallpox research was 
carried out Her father died 
from a heart attack, but was 
thought to be incubating 
smallpox. 

With polio, the conse- 
quences could be even worse. 
“Polio is not a highly visible 
disease like smallpox so it 
could spread silently among 
an unprotected population, 
creating a public health trag- 
edy of global proportions,'' 
said Bruce Aylward, the 
WHO’s medical officer in 
charge of the day-to-day run- 
ning of the eradication 
programme. 

The WHO has sent a pro- 
posed global action plan for 
safe h MT| diing and contain- 
ment of the virus in the labs 
to all member governments. 



The Archhishop of Canterbury, George Carey, at the lannch yesterday of the Lambeth Conference PHOroGfiAPHrMAfrTNQOoww 

Pomp and dance 
ignite church summit 


Madeleine Bunting 
Religious Affaire Editor 


T HE ancient stones of 
Canterbury Cathe- 
dral reverberated to 
African drums, a 
deafening Latin 
American dance troupe and a 
gospel read in Arabic In a 
two-hour long servioe yester- 
day morning to mark the 
opening of the three-week 
long La m beth Conference. 

The cathedral was a sea of 
episcopal purple as more than 
800 bishops from all over the 
Anglican Communion gath- 
ered with their spouses to at- 
tend a liturgy designed to 
reflect the diversity of the 80 
million Anglicans worldwide. 

A reading in Portuguese 
was followed by a blessing in 
Swahili and prayers in 
French. At the last Lambeth 
Conference in 1988 there were 
quibbles that the service was 
too English. No one could 
have said that of 1996; it was 
an extraordinary amalgam of 
tradition and innovation. 
Music swung from Brahms 
and Monteverdi to Afro- 
American spiritual and South 
African. While a trumpet fan- 


fare greeted Prince Charles, 
the African rhythms set toes 
tapping and heads bobbing 
along the episcopal pew. 

The sbowstopping perfor- 
mance was a gospel dance by 
Latin American dancers. The 
troupe whirled their ribbons 
and frothy white petticoats 
through the choir, around the 
altar and down the nave. Ac- 
companied by drums, they 
thrust their bosom and wig- 


voy. Cardinal Edward 
Cassidy. 

Head-coverings included 
turbans, the Orthodox pillar- 
box with veil, an embroidered 
hood; one African bishop had 
had his mitre trimmed with 

animal fnr 

Some of the wives were as 
splendid as their husbands. 
The wife of Bishop John Shan 
Lum of Myanmar was 
wrapped in embroidered 


‘Controversial issues and passionate 
debates do happen and the Lambeth 
Conference cannot be an exception* 


gled their hips with explosive 
energy. 

Equally colourful, thoug h 
more dignified, were the Pri- 
mates of the Anglican Com- 
munion's 38 provinces who 
processed Into the cathedral 
in an array of fhbulous robes 
and spectacular mitres. There 
was plenty of lores — silver, 
gold even emerald green — 
and a riot of pinks, purples 
and scarlets amongthe ob- 
servers from other churches, 
including the Vatican's en- 


closes, her legs and head 
swaddled in more embroidery 
and her top decorated with 
huge metal beads. More com- 
mon were the big, brightly 
coloured starched turbans of 
the African wives. 

But in all this spectacle, 
there was a stern message 
from the pulpit. The Bishop of 
Mpwapwa. Tanzania, the Rt 
Rev Simon Chiwanga, used 
the Gospel from St Luke to 
warn potential conference 
troublemakers. "If anyone 


strikes you on the cheek, offer 
the other also.” With a small 
cluster of Gay and Lesbian 
protesters at the cathedral 
sanctuary gates singing 
hymns. Bishop Chiwanga 
made a pre-emptive strike 
against those hoping to derail 
the conference over the issue 
of homosexuality. 

“Controversial issues and 
passionate debates do happen 
and the Lambeth Conference 
cannot be an exception. What 
is essential for every partici- 
pant to be aware of is that we 
have to look for the Christ in 
each other and to turn the 
other cheek, particularly 
when we feel we have been 
offended.” 

In 2968. the issue of women 
priests threatened to spilt the 
communion. A line was 
drawn under that debate yes- 
terday when a woman bishop, 
the Rt Rev Chilton Knudsen, 
Bishop of Maine, US, rose to 
read the Intercessions — a 
first in Canterbury Cathedral. 

No one suspected the 
bishop was a woman with a 
name like Chilton until she 
stood up — by which time, it 
was too late for the rump of 
hardline opponents to orga- 
nise a walk-out protest 


OUR ORGANIC TEAS - 
ARE HARVESTED 
FROM SOME OF THE STEEPEST 
HIMALAYAN SLOPES. 

YOU CAN FIND THEM ON 
OUR FAR LESS 
PERILOUS GROUND FLOOR. 



Selimbong, Amboolia, Seeyok. You'll find 
Harrods new organic Leas far easier on the tasle buds than on 
the tongue because each leaf has been carefully selected 
from India's finest, naturally cultivated tea gardens. So you can rest 
assured, whichever variety you choose will turn afternoon 
tea into a unique affair. As luck would have it, we can also point 
you in the right direction to pick up the ingredients 
for a rather good cucumber sandwich too. 


■ I KMGVmflKIDGE*^ 


Ha nods Ltd.. Knigfttifindgt, London SIV1X7XL Tet 0171-730 1234. 


Divided Orangemen to retain 
token presence at Drumcree 


L EADERS of the Orange 
Order last night Insisted 
they would resume a token 
presence at Drumcree, but the 
fields around the church 
remained deserted yesterday 
and more members resigned 
from the order over its hand- 
ling of the marching crisis. 

The deepening divisions in 
the ranks of the order led 
Dennis Watson, County 
Armagh Grand Master, to 
appeal to Orangemen not to 
desert 

He said the tragic events of 
the past few weeks were all 
the more reason to carry on 
with the protests. 

But the security forces, con- 
fident that the stand-off is all 
but over, have dismantled 
part of the barricades erected 
to keep the Orangemen back 
from the Catholic Garvaghy 
Road at the height of the pro- 


test As the Orangemen con- 
sidered the future of any fur- 
ther protest, rain Tell on 
empty fields around Drum- 
cree parish church, making 
them even more inhospitable 
as a protest site. 

This was to have been the 
scene of a showdown involv- 
ing 50,000 Orangemen de- 
manding their right to walk 
down the Garvaghy Road, 

Robert Boyd, County Grand 
Chaplain of Tyrone, con- 
firmed that several of his col- 
leagues had resigned and 
more would probably fallow. 

He had “serious doubts” 
about his own position, he 
said. 'T have spoken to sev- 
eral chaplains and some have 
already resigned, some have 
been reassured by the state- 
ment we Issued and there's 
some who are seriously think- 
ing about it." 


Discover India 
...for Free! 


So you think you like a challenge? How 
about cycling 340km through rural India to 
the Taj Mahal next February or March? 


You’ll visit a ghost city, see a tiger 
sanctuary, meet the local people and 
you’ll only need a week off work! You’ll 
also be raising money for disabled 
children for whom getting out of the front 
door is a major expedition. 

CaU us now for an information pack: 


0990 11 22 19 
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Paul Brown on endangered creatures 


‘Avian 



search 
to save 



T HE search Is on for an 
aphrodisiac for the 
world's largest parrot, 
the nocturnal and flightless 
K&kapo. So few of the 
remaining birds are Inter- 
ested in mating that the 
species Is in danger of be- 

The green chicken-sized 
bird from New Zealand is so 
slothful tt seems they only 
think of love about once in 
five years when they eat 
from the fruit of Rinm tree 
— giving scientists hope 
they, may isolate an avian 
Viagra from Rejoices. 

Another problem is that 
of the 57 birds surviving 
there are more than 30 
males and only eight ta- 
males have been known to 
lay an egg . — the rest are 
thought to be too old. 

The British Council has 
began a programme with 
British and New Zealand 
scientists to help with these 
menopausal females. They 
hope to give the birds hor- 
mone replacement therapy. 

If all else any par- 
rots who do keel over are to 

Cal l to 
end sea 
fouling 
by toxic 
waste 

S OME of the most ex- 
otic sea creatures to be 
found around British 
coasts could he killed off by 
thousands of tonnes of in- 
dustrial chemicals, heavy 
mptah and oil pollution un- 
j/less. ministers meeting. in 
Portugal this yreek. .curb 
pollution, says the World 
Wide Fund for Nature. 

A new convention called 
Ospar, which controls pol- 
lution in the north-east At- 
lantic has been ratified by 
15 countries and the first 
ministerial meeting is in 
Sintra this week. 

Ministers are being urged 
to phase out hormone-mim- 
icking chemicals which 
change the sex of fish and 
other sea creatures making 
it impossible for them to 
breed. Many chemicals and 
heavy metals like zinc, cop- 
per. mercury and arsenic 
are so toxic they wipe out 
life in large areas of the sea 
bed. More than 70 per cent 
of marine pollution starts 
on land, entering the sea 
via rivers, agricultural 
run-off and the atmo- 
sphere. Although deliber- 
ate discharge is banned, 
European seas are still 
being used as a rubbi sh 
dump, according to w wr. 
Among the species WWF 
says are in danger are the 
sea gooseberry-, a small 
jellyfish that lassoes Its 
prey and Bloody Henry, a 
starfish, and the Sea 
Moose, a green worm. 

Both dolphins and orcas. 
otherwise known as killer 
whales, eat fish and are at 
the top of the food chain. 
This means they accumu- 
late toxic chemicals from 
pollution in their body fat 
which affects their immune 
system and ability to breed. 

Sea urchins need clear 
clean water to thrive but 
excess nutrients from form 
fertilisers cause algae 
blooms which take all the 
oxygen and smother small 
plants and tmiwmia on the 
seabed. 

The north-east Atlantic 
also contains corals. Sian 
Pollen, head of WWF’s ma- 
rine unit said: “Until 
recently they were undis- 
turbed but now trawlers 
and oil and gas extraction 
are all fairing- their toIL” 


be preserved in a freezer. 
Professor Peter Sharp, 
from the HoaUn Institute hi 
Midlot h i an . Scotland, who 
w«te In charge of doming 
Dolly the sheep, beUeveshe 
may be able to revive the . 
jedes. : UnHke Dolly, he 
woold. doaxe Polly by plac- 
1 jngacell frarothe deadpar- 
| rot in the egg at another 
blrd spedes and $o hope to 
-batchaKakapo.: 

. But Professor Sharp and 
srientfats both in Britain 
and New Zekliuxd hope it 
wm not come to that for the 
long-lived Kakapo. .Some 
speefes. of parrots live until 
they are 100 yean old and 
although no one knows 
how long Kakapo will last 
they have the lowest metab- 
olism in the bird world, and 
so the remaining birds are 
likely to. survive a. long 
time. 


The species came to such 
a parlous state because 
they bad developed in a 
cosy Island world where 
there were no predator 
mammals, ranttil 150 years 


npf. when along with the 
English , settlers came the 
rat, cat end stoat Th e dozy 
Kapako, the bird equiva- 
lent of a -sloth, once wide- 
spread over the whole of 
New Zealand, was In 
tumble. 

In 1089 the New Zealand 
authorities realised that 
tbto uni que species had 

reached crisis point. Two 
wtnair colonies were estab- 
lished on preditor-free Cod- 
fish and' Little Barrier is- 
lands off Che north New 
7 w>1btiH coast Chicks have 
been hatched and three cur- 
rently survive but unless 
the success rate improves 
the fhture looks bleak. 



tt 
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The world’s largest and Least amorous parrot the Kakapo. 
faces extinction unless scientists can find an aphrodisiac 



Under threat . . . common dolphins photograph: Paul coppi 
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Under threat — a sea urchin photograph: Charles hood 



Under threat. .. area whales ' photograph: 
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‘Church of Diana’ recruits worshippers 
to her shrine on Internet 


Amelia Gentleman 


a RELIGIOUS colt launched 
Mmon the Internet has 
plunged the phenomenon of 
Diana tack to new depths. We 
now have the Church of Di- 
ana. with a bible apparently 
dictated by the princess from 
beyond the grave. 

Set up by Richard Yao. a 
graduate of Yale University’s 
divinity school, the move- 
ment was inspired, he says, 
by dreamlike visitations from 
the princess, who demanded 
that be relay her messages 
and prophesies to the living. 

Mr Yao is using the Inter- 
net to recruit members to join 
the 7,000 who have expressed 


their support, and to adver- 
tise the as yet unpublished 
bible, Diana Speaks. As wen 
as spiritual revelations, the 
book promises to disclose the 
truth of the Paris - car crash 
and how the princess con- 
quered her eating disorders. 

Chairman Yao, a title he 
says he adopted at Diana’s 
suggestion, gave np a lucra- 
tive career as a Wall Street 
lawyer last November when, 
three months after her death, 
the princess appeared to him. 

She said: “I want to talk to 
the people who came out for 
me. I want to say thanks for 
the millions who believed in 
me, the people who cried for 
me. I want to give them love 
and hope and healing.” 


According to the preface, 
she has a bemusing variety of 
advice to offer her supporters. 
Diana Speaks, subtitled The 
Uncensored Messages from 
the People's Princess, will 
reveal “whether Aids will 
return to haunt the US ... 
and Western nations, how 
turmoil in the Aslan market 
will affect Wafi Street, and 
how to conquer obesity". 

Because there are no inter- 
nationally agreed laws to con- 
trol the Internet, Mr Yao is 
free to use Diana’s image and 
Guy Bigland, spokes- 
man for the fins manag in g 
her estate, said it was assess- 
ing ways to prevent breaches 
of Diana s intellectual 
property. 
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Gunmen 
shot victim 
in lift and 
jammed it, 
having 
ripped out 
his phone. 
An artery 
was cut, but 
it took too 
long to raise 
the alarm 
John 
Mullin 
reports 


Maureen Kearney, with CaitUn yesterday. She said she 
defied the IRA to tell her “It wasn’t us* 

Kneecap 
‘justice’ 
turns fatal 


: A * 


T HEY came for Andy 
Kearney soon after 
midnigh t He was 
lying on his bed, 
wearing only his 
football shorts and cuddling i 
his two-week-old daughter, 
CaitLin, to his chest 
There were eight of them, 
all masked. They were smash- 
ing down the front door of the 
eighth-floor two-bedroom flat 
in north Belfast when Lisa 
Darragh, aged 25. his girl- 
friend, went to answer. They 
burst in. One bundled her 
Into another room. 

They coshed Mr Kearney, 
aged 33, over Die side of the 
head with a gun butt and 
drugged him with chloro- 
form. He was unconscious as 
they tied his hands and 


dragged him into the lift 
There they shot liUn three 
times, once behind knee 
and once in the anfrlp 

They left Mr Kearney, who 
also had three young daugh- 
ters by his estranged wife, 
with a severed artery. His 
next visit to hospital after 
Caltlin’s birth wab to be pro- 
nounced dead. 

He might have lived, but 
his killers had ripped out the 
phone, in the Fiaxrna House 
tower block in the republican 
New Lodge area, Ms Dar- 
?&Sh!iS attempts to rouse 

vainj * * l - 

; They had- even jammed 
op esx the lift doors on the 
ground floor, making it Ltd- 
possible to use. She had to 
run down the eight flights of 


stairs, carrying Caitlin with 

lwr teT a<M»ih»«hnn 

Maureen Kearney, the vic- 
tim's mother, who has five 
other children, was watching 
television at home in Twin- 
brook, west Belfast, when the 
phone call came. She suffered 
an angina attack and was 
rushed to hospital. j 

Mr Kearney, a labourer, 
received his first death 
threats last year and was stfll 
looking over hte shoulder. 
The kiflers came from Direct 
Action Against Drugs, a cover 
name far the IRA during the 
ceasefire." V 

DAAD killed nine people 
during toe first IRA cessa- 
tion. Its murder six months 
ago of Brendan Campbell, 
aged 33, led to Sinn Fein's 



Andy Kearney . . . had received death threats but did not want to leave his children 


temporary exclusion from the 
multi-party political talks 
Police said yesterday there 
was no evidence whatsoever 
linking Mr Kearney to drugs. 
He had no recent convictions, 
nor had he links to any para- 
military organisation. 

Superintendent Roger Max- 
well blamed republican ter- 
rorists. “This is a cold-blooded 1 
murder, and it will be investi- 
gated as such.” he said. 

Sinn Fein was silent yester- 
day. Its position in Northern 
Ireland’s power-sharing exec- 
utive is now threatened. 

Mr Kearney was involved 
in a fight two years ago in the 
Laurel den pub in west Bel- 
fast with a man alleged to 
have links to the IRA. He is 
understood to have accused 


the man of assaulting a wom- 
an. They clashed again two 
weeks ago in the Red Devil, a 
Manchester United theme 
pnb on the Falls Road. 

Mrs Kearney, a proud 
republican, blamed the IRA. 
‘1 defy the IRA to come and 
tell me, ‘It wasn’t us’,” she 
said. “These people are going I 
about settling personal ven- 
dettas. If they don’t like you. 
you are dispensable He was 
dispensable. 

"I hate them. I never 
thought I would ever say that 
I hope the bitterness leaves 
me one day. But I win never 
forgive them.” 

Punishment beatings and 
shootings have continued 
apace this year, a rarely 
reported continuing aspect of 


Prescott vows 
safe routes 
to reduce cars 
on school run 


the Troubles. At least 60 have 
been recorded, including the* 
IRA kneecapping of John 
Browne. At 79, he is the oldest 
victim of such an attack. He 
will never walk again. 

Republican terrorists ramp 
to his fiat in the same New 
Lodge estate in April to mete 
out their ’^justice” to a pen- 
sioner accused of paedophilia. 
They got the wrong man. 

Mrs Kearney’s family was 
to gather shortly for a photo- 
graphic sitting to mark her 
birthday. As she spoke yester- 
day. ’she cuddled Caitlin. She 
is the youngest of her 17 
grandchildren, so the protrait 
promised to be a busy affair. 

But the plans were can- 
celled yesterday. They were 
instead arrangi n g a funeral. 


Lucy Ward 

PoRttcal Correspondent 

P ARENTS who drive 
their children to and 
from school will be 
urged to let them walk 
or cycle along “safe routes’* as 
part of moves to ease traffic 
congestion unveiled today in 
John Prescott’s long-awaited 
transport white paper. 

The “school run", which ac- 
counts for a fifth of peak time 
traffic, wffL be a target of the 
new strategy for cutting car 
use and boosting public trans- 
port, the Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter confirmed yesterday. 

The Government believes it 
needs to allay parents* fears 
that children could face dan- 
ger from road traffic or from 
strangers while travelling be- 
tween home and school, pro- 
posed measures will include 
employing more lollipop men 
and women, establishing 
rotas of parents to walk pu- 
pils to school, building more 
school bike sheds and creat- 
ing safe cycle lanes. 

The integrated transport 
paper will also pave the way 
for other traffic reduction 
measures, including conges- 
tion and parking charges — to 
be levied at the discretion of 
local authorities. 

Concern has grown over 
the last few years that the 
school run is clogging urban 
streets and breeding a sloth- 
ful generation. Only one-in- 
nine children aged between 
five and 10 now walks or cy- 
cles to school, compared with 
one-in-three 25 years ago. 

While parents' safety tears 
are thought to be the prime 
reason for the trend, the prob- 
lem is compounded by the 
greater distances children 
now travel to school. 

Schools in traffic-clogged 
Camden, north London, this 
term launched a voluntary 
scheme urging parents not to 
ferry their children to school 
but to car share or escort 
groups of pupils home. 

On BBCl's Breakfast with 
Frost yesterday. Mr Prescott 
said: “Many parents are tak- 
ing their children to school — 
it is a fast-growing car move- 
ment area at the moment — 
because they feel it is inse- 
cure at the moment. What we 
have got to do is answer those 
fears. What I want to do is 


offer safe routes for them. It 
may well be a cycling option. 
I have got to improve the 
safety and security.” 

Mr Prescott wants to see 
the emphasis on "consensus” 
and agreement — “not sticks 
telling people what you have 
got to do but for them to know 
that it is better to do it this 
way”. 

Nevertheless, today’s an- 
nouncement is expected to in- 
clude plans for a ‘'commuter 
tax" on workplace car park- 
ing spaces — possibly averag- 
ing £l50-a-year and generat- 
ing up to £1 billion in 
revenue. 

However, Mr Prescott in- 
sisted the main priority had 
to be to encourage people to 
use their cars less by improv- 
ing public transport. Any 
cash generated by the new 
charges would be directed to 
that purpose. 

Mr Prescott has been im- 
pressed by continental suc- 


Improvements 
such as electronic 
boards at bus 
stops advocated 


cess in integrating public 
transport by co-ordinating 
bus and train departure and 
arrival times, and wants to 
see similar user-friendly ap- 
proaches in Britain. 

He also advocates simple 
improvements such as using 
electronic boards at bus stops 
to indicate tbe time tbe next 
bus is due. 

Other congestion reduction 
schemes favoured by Mr Pres- 
cott include night-time deliv- 
eries to shops and offices and 
special lanes reserved for 
high-occupancy vehicles — 
those with three or more 
passengers. 

Other measures to he out- 
lined in the white paper 
include: 

□ development of electroni- 
cally-operated toll schemes on 
motorways and trunk road; 

□ subsidies to encourage 
supermarkets and manufac- 
turers to transport goods by 
rail or water to reduce the 
number of heavy lorries; 

□ new lower speed limits to 
improve road safety^ . ' ' 


The weather in Europe 
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European outlook 


Northern and switam Scandinavia wfl 
have some heavy showers and local 
thunder, but Danmark, southern 
Nonray and southern Sweden should 
be mostly fine and warm with patchy 
cloud and sunny spate. Max temp 
mostly 19-22C, W 22-25C across 
Danmark and south-east Smdsn. 

Los Ceuntriss, Cam-ui, 




Very hot smHnoon the mainland, but 
aaa-brsazBs w* keep the coast end 
islands mere pleasant Max temp rang- 
ing from 28C on the beaches to 35C In 
the mldds of Athens. 


Around the world 

Yesterday's hnchdmt reports 
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Two leaders have used a medieval method to seal links between their nations, writes Tom Whiteliouse in 


Marriage unites dynasties of Central Asia 


I F CENTRAL Asia bad a 
vers i on of Hello! maga- 
zine, yesterday would 

have been one of its fin- 
est hours. 

A dynastic marriage 
worthy of the glory days of 
medieval Central As ia was 
sealed yesterday in Kyrgyz- 
stan between the Kazakh 
president’s daughter. Aliya 
Nazarbayev, aged 18, and 
the Kyrgyz president’s son, 
Aidar Akayev, aged 23. 

The wedding was de- 
scribed by government o fa- 
cials as a private ceremony. 
Bat this did not prevent the 
presidents of Turkmeni- 
stan and Tajikistan from 
joining the fathers of the 
bride and groom for the 
televised festivities after a 
regional summit that was 
held In Kyrgyzstan last 
week.' 

The couple had a court- 
ship that can only be de- 
scribed as perfunctory. En- 


gaged in March after Al- 
dar’s parents went to Ka- 
zakhstan to offer their 
fixture daughter-in-law a 
pair of traditional earrings 
and set a date for the wed- 
ding, both have continued 
their studies at separate 
universities in the United 
States. 

After a two-week honey- 
moon the couple will 
return separately to 
university. 

Before Central Asia was 
incorporated into the 
Soviet Union in the 1920s. 
dynastic weddings in the 
region were a common way 
to settle fends among rival 
clans. 

Relations between Presi- 
dent Nursultan Nazarbayev 
of Kazakhstan and Presi- 
dent Askar Akayev of Kyiv 
gyzstan are already good. 
Both men are former Com- 
munist Party henchmen of 
the Soviet era whose rough- 



tffpTf 


The couple and their 
parents after yesterday’s 
ceremony In Kyrgyzstan, 
which mixed Soviet-style 
kitsch with khanate 
solemnity. Left to right 
The Kazakh president, 
Nursultan Nazarbayev, 
his wife Sara, Aidar 
Akayev and his bride 
Aliya, Mairam Akayev and 
her husband,. the Kyrgyz 
president, Askar Akayev 


PHOTOOHAPHrSHAMfl-ZHUMATOV 


arm tactics with the opposi- 
tion have left them with un- 
rivalled power and. In Mr 
Nazarbayev’s case, fabu- 
lous wealth. Kazakhstan is 
much bigger and richer 
than Kyrgyzstan. 


Thanks to Its huge 
reserves of oil. gas and min- 
erals, it has become Central 
Asia’s de facto leader to 
which all its neighbours 
must appeal for a share of 
its considerable spoils. 


“This will have a very 
positive psychological ef- 
fect on the two nations,’' 
the Kyrgyz state secretary, 
Ishenbai Abdurazakov, 
said. 

Bizarrely, given that the 


match has strong overtones 
of a stitch-up between two 
old political warhorses, be 
added: “But please do not 
give event any political 
Importance.” 

The wedding festivities 


mixed Soviet-era kitsch 
with khanate solemnity. 
The Kyrgyz president’s 
Tien Shan Mountain of the 
Heavens residence, where 
the wedding took place, 
was covered with tradi- 


tional rugs on wWAjiRuj 
sian pop srouP pcrft’wjJ 

alongside local folk 

m ^ntraTAala L*» predomi- 
nantly Muslim hut the cou- 
ple had a civil ceremony 
and alcohol was 
guests. She wore a trench 
designer dress. He wore a 
tuxedo. 

The groom is follow ing in 
his father’s fbotsteps.-™^- 
deni Akayev also married a 
ff fl T^kh girl. 

“That union of « Kyrgyz 

and a Kazakh woman 
changed the history of the 
two nations.” Kyrgyzstan^ 
Narodnoye Slovo official 
daily newspaper wrote 

“Now the children of the 
stains and the Great 
Steppe can no longer resist 
the call urging them to 
and this Is above all 
borders and the status of 
their parents. ” 


Embarrassed Belgians 
face voting rights fine 


Stephen Bates hi Brussels 


B elgium, which 
prides itself on being 
at the heart of the 
European Union, 
faces a £125,000 daily fine 
from the European Court of 
Justice for failing to give EU 
bureaucrats and others the 
right to vote in local 
elections. 

Unless it amends its consti- 
tution within tiie next few 
weeks — a move the coalition 
government of Jean-Luc 
Dehaene has said is impossi- 
ble — the penalty wBl be 
levied. 

The court’s ruling last week 
is causing Mr Dehaene acute 
embarrassment, nearly three 
years after the voting rights 
should have been extended. 

Belgium Is the only state in 
the EtJ not to have given 
other European nationals the 
vote, as laid down in the 
Maastricht treaty. The expa- 
triates living there are among 
the most high-profile in 
Europe. They are supposed to 
receive the -vote in time for 
local elections in 2000 . 

There are 560,000 non-Bel- 


gian EU citizens in the 
country, which has a popula- 
tion of only 10 mill ion. There 
are 140,000 in Brussels, nearly 
15 per cent of the city’s 
population. 

Among them are not only 
officials working for the 
European Commission, the 
European Parliament and the 
Council of Ministers, but 
many who work for non-gov- 
ernmental organisations, po- 


needs backing from two- 
thirds of both communities. 

Flemish politicians, some of 
them on the racist right, fear 
that giving EU expatriates 
voting rights will lead to non- 
EU immigrants winning the 
right to vote. 

If Moroccan and Turkish 
immigrants were allowed to 
vote — something the govern- 
ment proposes for those who 
have lived in the country for 


Unless it amends its constitution 
within the next few weeks a penalty 
of £125,000 will be levied daily 


litical groups, law firms, busi- 
ness corporations and 
lobbyists. 

As one Belgian MP, Olivier 
Deleuze, said: “It is not a very 
good thing for our country to 
be condemned by the Euro- 
pean Court” 

As so often in Belgium, at 
the heart of the problem Is a 
struggle between its Flemish 
and French-speaking popula- 
tions. For the constitution to 
be changed, the government 


more than five years — up to 
140,000 votes would be added 
to the register in Brussels 
alone, making the expatriate 
vote nearly a third of the 
electorate. 

Flemish opponents believe 
expatriates are more likely to 
vote for French-speaking can- 
didates because they them- 
selves mostly speak French. 
Because many of the foreign 
voters live around Brussels, 
which has an 85 per cent 


French-speaking majority, 
the flemish fear they may 
lose their already tenuous po- 
litical presence in the capitaL 

The local boroughs that 
fringe the suburbs of Brussels 

— but are situated in Flan- 
ders — have tried in recent 
months to erode the right of 
residents to receive official 
documents in both French 
and Flemish, and to force 
them to receive such papers 
only in Flemish in fixture. 

Even Brigitte Grouwels. the 
Flemish minister for Brus- 
sels, admitted: “The situation 
gives the Flemish a very bad 
image." 

The government is still 
short of thp necessary major- 
ities from both communities 
to change the constitution be- 
cause the Flemish have 
refiised to fall into line. In res- 
ponse to the Flemish opposi- 
tion, French-speaking parties 
have started demanding con- 
ditions to secure their Sup- 
port for the rhangP. 

After prolonged negotia- 
tions last week, Mr Dehaene 
announced a summer break 

— after which, unless the 
deadlock is broken quickly, 
the fine will be levied. 


£269 a month including 


service and maintenance. 
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Army 

pitched 

into 

Kosovo 

battle 




Douglas Hamilton 
kiMaVswvo 


T HE Yugoslav army sent 
heavy weapons and In- 
fantry to help police 
drive independence fighters 
from Orahovac yesterday, in 
one of the biggest battles of 
the five-month-old Kosovo 
conflict Villages burned and 
hundreds of refugees fled 
from the area as troops and 
Serb police fought ethnic Al- 
banians of the Kosovo Libera- 
tion Army (KLA) for the third 
consecutive day. 

Western powers say Yugo- 
slavia had reduced its use of 
the regular army in Kosovo 
following threats of Nato in- 
tervention, relying Instead on 
its well-armed special police. 
But Belgrade is unlikely to 
permit a sizeable town to tall 
to the insurgents. 

One Western diplomat said 
he had heard reports — which 
could not be verified indepen- 
dently — that at least 44 
people had been killed in the 
fighting. 

Both sides claimed they 
controlled moat of Orahovac. 
about 30 miles south-west of 
Pristina, but explosions and 
machine-gun fire echoed 
throughout surrounding 
hills. Reporters on the scene 
said it was unclear if either 
force controlled the town. 
Orahovac, with a population 
of 20 , 000 , is the largest town 
yet caught in the five-month 
ethnic conflict 
The KLA assault on Oraho- 
vac, which began on Friday, 
coincided with a visit to Pris- 
tina. the provincial capital, 
by a delegation from the 
Organisation for Security and 
Co-operation in Europe, 
which is trying to start talks 
between the two sides under 
the mediation of Spanish for- 
mer prime minister Felipe 
Gonzdlez. — - Reuters. 





An ethnic A lb a nian fighter fires an automat ic weapon at Serbian police supported by 
Yugoslav infantry during clashes in Orahovac, in Kosovo photograph: marco dilmjro 


‘Robin Hoods’ in 
highbrow heist 


News in brief 


Abubakar prepares to unveil 
gradual move to civilian rule 


John Hooper ta Rome 


I TALIAN police were last 
night searching for a 
gang which early on Sat- 
urday fnade off from a 
warehouse near Turin with 
goods worth £1 million. 
The members of the gang 
were armed, dangerous — 
and erudite. 

In a crime fit for Inspec- 
tor Morse, the thieves 
wasted no time trying to 


blow the safe or prise open 
the cash box. Instead they 


emptied the publishers’ 
store of 100.000 academic 
textbooks. 

The crown jewels in their 
sfagniar haul consisted of 
15,000 classical dictio- 
naries, notably the Castig- 
lloni-Maziottl Itallan-Latin, 
Latin - Italian, and Franco 
Montanarl’s Italian-Greek, 
Greek-Italian. 

Other tomes selected by 
the gang included Ferdin- 
ando Adorno’s Italian Art 
the WngHah-langnage text- 
book Literature and 
Beyond, and several thou- 
sand works on history and 
geography. 

The thieves told staff at 
the warehouse that they 
were ’’cultural Robin 
Hoods”. One was quoted as 
saying: “We steal books to 


give them to less fortunate 
Italians.” 

But booksellers said they 
believed the volumes would 
find their way on to a black 
market in school and uni- 
versity textbooks. 

Riccardo Bottrtni, man- 
aging director of Loescher, 
the publishing house 
robbed in the raid, said: 
"We are aware of a parallel 
market in the south. Down 
there, in certain book- 
shops, you find our dictio- 
naries selling at 50 percent 
off, which is not really 
possible.” 

Two other academic pub- 
lishing houses have been 
raided in recent years. But 
this was a highbrow heist 
in a class of its own. 

No less than 10 thieves 
were involved. Warehouse 
staff told police they were 
dressed in black Jeans, 
black T-shirts and dark- 
coloured baseball caps. 
Each carried a pistol and a 
mobile telephone. 

Two of the gang were 1 
waiting inside the ware- 
house when the first em- 
ployees turned up for work. 
Others arrived once the en- 
tire workforce was present 
After they had loaded the 
books on to three lorries, 
the g" n g bound and gagged 
the staff and then fled. 


HE Nigerian president, 
I General Abdulsalam Abu- 
bakar, is expected to an- 
nounce his reform package — 
Including a gradual move 
towards civilian rule — 
today, writes Alex Duval 
Smith in Lagos. 

Gen Abubakar, who prom- 
ised steps towards democracy 
when he succeeded the late 
Gen Sani Abacha six weeks 
ago, is also expected to an- 
nounce a new cabinet- and 
{dans to Improve the economy. 

He may stop short of a date 


for the handover to civ ilian 

rule but is expected to give an 

todkation as to the form of 
the handover — a civilian 
government of national unity 
or elections organised by the 
military regime. 

Gen Abubakar has sacked 
Gen Abacha’s cabinet and dis- 
mantled three "transition 
afMicus" set up by his prede- 
cessor. His actions were given 
new urgency by the death last 
week of Moshood Abiola, the 

fK^ wlnner of Presiden- 
tial elections in 1993 . 


Taliban threat 
to aid mission 


Afghanistan’s Mam in funda- 
mentalist Taliban yesterday 
ordered private foreign aid 
agencies in Kabul to close 
down after staff defied in- 
structions to move to a dere- 
lict building. Aid workers 
feared they might be expelled, 
causing a h umanitarian di- 
saster.— Reuters. 


cult and penalties would be 
reduced, writes Martin Kettle 
m Washington. 


Algerian murders 

Attackers Vf«rfprrl,u I-111 1 . 


Adultery rethink 

A Pentagon committee is pro- 
posing that adultery be down- 
graded as an offence within 
tixe Un ited states military’s 
justice system. Under leaked 
proposals, adultery would 
r em ai n a crime but prosecu- 
tion would become more diffi- 


Attackers yesterday killed n 
m a village in the 
re^on south of Algiers, 
France Info radio reported it 
S25? 1 death toll from vU> 
foMe in Algeria over the past 
Brc daj^ to about 50. - ar 
Media Guardian, page 8 

Tehran talks 

SMtorEuropean Union diplo- 
JS* ^rapped up two davs of 
in Iran yesterday -L the 
highest-level negotiation^ 
the EU lifted a 
ajjuary on contacts with 

BUside said it 
was the start of a gradual 
provement in ties. — Reuters. 
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WORLD NEWS 7 


Villagers from Cibedug in Java plant banana trees on Land they hope to reclaim from the former autocrat Suharto 



in battle against starvation 


As anarchy spreads in Indonesia even the 
ex-dictator cannot protect his property, 
writes John Aglionby in Cibedug, Java 


B EING beaten up by 
Indonesian soldiers 
was worth it, Ujnng 
Jusuf says, if that is 
the price of recovering land 
he and his fellow villagers 
say was stolen from them 
by the former dictator, 
Suharto. 

Mr Jusuf was injured 
when he and about 100 
other residents of Cibedug, 
in west Java. 60 miles 
south of Jakarta, invaded a 
1,650-acre farm belonging 
to Mr Suharto, to reclaim 
the 500 acres they believe is 
theirs. 

Thirty soldiers wielding 
wooden dubs and rattan 
canes forced them to 
retreat last Wednesday, but 
they returned the following 
day and the day after that 
"We’re going to enter 
every day until we get our 
land back,” Mr Jusuf said. 

He added: “It hurt when 
they hit me but not as much 
as when they took the land 
without giving us any 
compensation.” 

That was in 1972, and for 
the next 26 years the people 
of Cibedug and the four 
neighbouring villages 

3,000ft up the dormant vol- 
cano Mount Gede were 
powerless to prevent their 


land being used to line Mr 
Suharto’s pockets. 

Locals were not employed 
on the ranch; Mr Suharto 
brought in 600 workers 
from east Java and paid 
them lip a day to tend his 
cattle and till the land. 

“Suharto said he was 
doing research to improve 
farming methods,” said 
Hasanndin, another Cibe- 
dug resident. “But the only 
people who ever benefited 
from it were Suharto and 


months the impact of Indo- 
nesia's economic crisis has 
become more acute. Prices 
show no signs of stabilis- 
ing, food shortages and un- 
employment are worsening 
and 40 per cent of the popu- 
lation now fives below the 
poverty line. 

“I have one good meal a 
day and that is only rice 
and salted fish. If I'm lucky 
I get chicken once a 
month,” Mr Jnsnf said. 
“Last week we agreed that 
we could not go on like this 
so we decided to invade the 
ranch again. If we can’t 
grow more crops to feed 
'ourselves- we are going to 
starve to death.” 

After being driven back 


‘People are now so desperate they are 
willing to risk everything to get food* 


his family. We used to be 
able to afford to go on the 
haj (the annual Muslim pil- 
grimage to Mecca], but 
after 1972 we were lucky to 
make ends meet.” - 

Little changed immedi- 
ately after Mr Suharto was 
forced to resign in May 
after 32 years in power. 
People tried to reclaim 
their land, bof the ranch se- 
curity guards, backed up by 
soldiers from the local mili- 
tary command, kept tres- 
passers at bay. 

Yet in the past two 


on Wednesday, details of 
the villagers’ fight reached 
the local branch of the 
country's legal aid Insti- 
tute, and the lawyers are 
preparing a lawsuit against 
the former autocrat. 

They also negotiated with 
the ranch managers to 
allow the villagers to culti- 
vate fallow land until the 
case is settled. Yesterday 
soldiers looked on as 400 
triumphant villagers 
swarmed into the ranch 
and planted banana trees to 
mark out their land. 


Their actions are by no 
means unique. In the past 
week Indonesia’s poor have 
started taking the law into 
th eir ow n hands to hold off 
starvation. 

On Friday dozens of trad- 
ers in the town of Jember, 
in east Java, were forced to 
flee as a mob attacked their 
shops and rice mills. 

. Four days earlier 2,000 
residents of Tangerang, 
just outside Jakarta, stole 
1.5 tons of shrimps from 
local ponds to sen to fend 
off starvation. They were so 
desperate they ignored 
warning shots fired by sol- 
diers guarding the area. 

Signs of unrest are also 
evident in the capital. On 
Saturday a market selling 
(heap goods descended into 
a free-for-all only an hour 
after it was opened by Pres- 
ident B. J.- Habibie. 

The armed forces com- 
mander, General Wiranto, 
said on Friday that people 
were “totally disregarding 
the law” and that “they 
cannot get away with this’.’. 

But foreign diplomats be- 
lieve that empty threats 
will not work. 

One said: “It is clear that 
people are now so desper- 
ate and so hungry they are 
willing to risk everything 
to get food for themselves 
and their families. It will 
take much more than Wir- 
anto’s words to halt what 
appears to be the start of a 
slide into anarchy.” 


UN visit raises East Timor hopes 


tg-Bruoo 


Nick Cm 
in Bacau, East Timor 


A N AIRSTRIP that 23 
years ago helped launch 
ferocious Indonesian 
bombing of East Timor's pro- 
independence movement be- 
came the focus yesterday of 
intensifying United Nations 
peace efforts. 

The UN special envoy. Jam- 
sheed Marker, emerged, from 
talks to an airport building in 
the coastal town of Bacau 
speaking hopefully of “desire 
for a peaceful settlement as 
early as possible" in the dis- 
puted territory. 

Alter meeting priests, poli- 
ticians. guerrilla leaders and 
student militants, Mr Marker 
said: “They showed a willing- 
ness to talk, to discuss, even 
for compromise.” The pres- 
ence In the same place of pro- 
and anti-independence fig- 
ures was evidence of the new 
possibilities tor peace pre- 
sented by the downfell In May 
of Indonesia's autocrat Su- 
harto. East Timor’s Nobel 


Peace laureate. Bishop Carlos 
Belo, hailed “a miracle”. 

President B. J. Habibie ap- 
pears determined to reach a 
settlement, Mr Marker said 
after talks in Jakarta on Sat- 
urday. But there was strong 
government resistence to the 
envoy’s visit to East Timor, 
illustrating the battle that lies 
ahead if peace is to be 
brought to the former Portu- 
guese colony, which was in- 
vaded tor Indonesia In 1975 
and annexed a year later. 

The government and Bishop 
Belo feared Mr Marker's visit 
would trigger violence. 

But the authorities deliv- 
ered Mr Matter to Bacau in a 
military -aircraft. His stay 
lasted some three hours, and 
few people in Bast Timor were 
allowed to know he was there. 

But such a gathering would 
have been unthinkable only 
months ago. 

“It is not a sign of (tenge.” 
insisted Mahnmi. a former 
underground resistance leader. 
“Our leader {Jose “Xanana" 
Gusmao] is stiO in prison and 
our people are still in trauma.” 



Jamsheed Marker: found 
mutual ‘desire for peace” 

But even he was pleased with 
talks he said provided “an op- 
portunity to express what we 
keep in onr hearts”. 

A couple of prominent local 
businessmen made a case for 
8 “new contract” of autonomy 
that sounds suspiciously tike 
the old argument for Integra- 
tion. Any referendum on the 
status of East Timor would be 
deferred for at least 10 years. 


Bishop Belo, who says there 
can be no solution without a 
referendum, turned up with 
Bacau's prelate. 

Student leaders from East 
Timor's capital, Dili, appeared 
to urge the formation of a tran- 
sitional government when In- 
donesia holds elections next 
year, and pressed for a ON cen- 
tre to monitor human rights. 

It fell to. Mr Marker to 
sound a note of caution. “The 
time for slogans is over and 
it's time to consider the op- 
tions ... and negotiate to 
these terms.” he warned. 

He said he would put moves 
to restore diplomatic ties be- 
tween Portugal and Indone- 
sia, severed since the inva- 
sion. on the agenda for a 
meeting he will chair next 
month between the two 
countries’ foreign ministers. 

But another crucial mea- 
sure, a reduction In Indonesia’s 
military presence, may prove 
harder to achieve. Human 
rights groups note that even as 
the government talks about 
withdrawal, the numb er of. 
troops has risei sharply. 


Japan’s ruling party vows 
open leadership race 


Jonathan Watts In Tokyo 


J APAN enters one of 
the most crucial weeks 
in its recent history 
today as the ruling 
Liberal Democratic Party 
(LDP) picks a leader who will 
have the task of lifting the 
country out of its worst eco- 
nomic slump since the second 
world war. 

Even as the three candi- 
dates began oa tlining their 
platfprms at the weekend, the 
urgent need for leadership 
was driven home by two gov- 
ernment reports acknowledg- 
ing that Japan's crisis was 
more severe than previously 
admitted. 

The Financial -Supervisory 
Agency said on Friday that 
problem loans held by finan- 
cial institutions totalled 
87.5 trillion yen (£377 billion). 
This is up by more than 
10 per cent on earlier 
estimates. 

The Economic Pl anning 
Agency, meanwhile, stopped 
predicting an imminent 
recovery and admitted that 
the economy was “stagnat- 
ing”. In an annual white 
paper that would have been 
unthinkable a* few years ago, 
the agency criticised Japan’s 
time-honoured system of life- 
time employment and senior- 
ity-based promotion. 

Wi thin the LDP there has 
also been an effort at least on 
the surface, to face op to the 
outdated practices and policy 
mistakes that led to the par- 
ty’s humiliation in last Sun- 
day’s upper bouse election. It 


was this result that forced the 
resignation of Ryu taro Hashi- 
moto as prime minister. 

The process of selecting a 
new party leader appears to 
have been made more demo- 
cratic than it has been for the 
past 20 years. LDP leaders 
used to reach a consensus 
through backroom horse-trad- 
ing. But this time the three 
candidates are openly debat- 
ing their policies on televi- 
sion, and the final decision 
will be made by a secret ballot 
of party legislators and 
regional representatives. 

Reflecting the tumultuous 
rhang pc fairing place in the 
party as well as in the 
country, the race is unusu- 
ally open, with three candi- 
dates — the foreign minister. 
Seize Obuchi; the former 
chief cabinet secretary, Seir- 
oku Kajiyama; and tbe 
health minister, Junichiro 
Koizumi — vying to be 
elected LDP president in the 
vote on Friday. The winner 
is almost guaranteed the post 
of prime minister. 

The frictional system in- 
side the party, which usually 
determines tbe result of lead- 


ership elections, has been 
fractured as Mr Obuchi and 
Mr Kajiyama belong to the 
same bloc. 

Though doubts remain 
about the sincerity of the 
LDP’s change of approach, 
the markets, which played a 
big role to the downfall of Mr 
Hashimoto, have reacted posi- 
tively to the emergence of 
competition. 

The yen strengthened after 
the news that Mr Kajiyamn 
would enter tbe race. 

“Even if be doesn't win. the 
fact that issues are being de- 
bated in public rather than 
behind closed doors is a posi- 
tive development." said Paul 
Migliorato. an analyst at Jar- 
dine Fleming Securities Asia 
Ltd. 

All three men have aban- 
doned Mr Hashimoto's fiscal 
belt-tightening measures, 
promising permanent tax 
cuts and urgent measures 
to clear up the banking 
sector. 

So far there has been a rela- 
tively small gap between 
them in terms of policy, but 
the campaign over the next 
few days is likely to highligbt 


Countdown to new chief 


□ TUESDAY: Close of 
wnmiiwtimn for LDP presi- 
dent, candidates to hold 
news conferences 

□ THURSDAY: Campaign 
speeches by candidates 

□ FRIDAY: Vote by 366 
LDP legislators and 47 pre- 
fecture 1 representatives 


(If no candidate wins over- 
all majority, there will be a 
run-off for top two) 

□ THURSDAY (July 30): 
Parliament to designate 
new prime minister (LDP 
nominee assured of 
endorsement as party con- 
trols lower house) 


differences in their support 
bases. 

Mr Obuchi, the head of the 
LDP's largest faction and a 
symbol of tbe status quo. is 
the choice of the party's king- 
makers. The markets, how- 
ever. prefer Mr Kajiyama, 
who has promised “major 
surgery” to the banking sec- 
tor. while the electorate ap- 
proves most of Mr Koizumi, 
aged 56. because of his rela- 
tive youth and outspoken 
style. 

Many voters, however, 
doubt whether any of the can- 
didates w£D be able to avoid 
the political constraints and 
interest-group pressures that 
turned Mr Hashimoto from a 
reformer to a dltherer within 
the space of a year. 

There is a widespread feel- 
ing that it does not matter 
who is nominally to charge 
because prime ministers have 
much less power than, for 
instance, in Britain, and pol- 
icy initiatives are usually 
made by bureaucrats rather 
than politicians. 

According to Yasunori 
Sone. professor of political 
science at Kelo University, 
Japan can no longer afford 
such cynicism. "The leader- 
ship issue is crucial. If a com- 
pany has a stupid president 
then it will go bankrupt, and 
the same goes for a 
government. 

“For the past two years, we 
have been wasting time In 
addressing the banking prob- 
lem. We* cannot afford any 
more delay. This week Is 
vitally important, but it is 
only tbe beginning." 


Palestinian ‘car bomber 9 injured 


Julian Borger in Jerusalem 


A CAR bomb parked on a 
busy street in central 
Jerusalem felled to ex- 
plode yesterday, but the at- 
tempted attack further soured 
Israeli-Palestinian relations 
hours before the first bilat- 
eral talks in several months. 

A Palestinian was taken to 
hospital unconscious with 
severe burns after the mini- 
bus he was driving caught 
fire at 8J30am on Jaffa Street, 
to the heart of the commer- 
cial district 

Police said that the would- 
be bomber is a 30-year-old 
building worker from Ramal- 
lah called Jalal Rnmani. They 


described him as a known 
Hamas activist who has spent 
time in Israeli jails for his 
membership of the Islamist 
or ganisation 

A spokesman for the Hamas 
movement, which carried out 
a spate of bombings last year, 
denied responsibility for yes- 
terday’s bombing attempt. 

A brief police statement 
said large quantities of In- 
flammable liquid bad been 
found in plastic containers in 
his minibus, along with three 
gas cylinders and several 
pounds of nails. The police 
said the vehicle, frill of "dan- 
gerous materials”, was defi- 
nitely intended as a car bomb. 

“A terrible tragedy was 
averted,” the Jerusalem 


police chief. Yair Yitzhaki, 
told reporters. Investigators 
were last night sea rching for 
passible accomplices. 

“1 heard a boom and 1 saw a 
driver trying to cUmti out of 
the truck. He fell out of the 
driver's seat and he was in 
Dames,” Oren Mizrahi, a local 
shopkeeper, said. Witnesses 
said they saw nails strewn 
across the van's passenger 
seat 

Some commentators on Is- 
raeli radio speculated that the 
bomb may have been in- 
tended to scupper talks be- 
tween tbe Israeli defence min- 
ister. Yitzhak Mordechai. and 
tbe Palestinians' deputy 
leader. Mahmoud Abbas, that 
took place yesterday evening. 


The attack was condemned 
by Israel's prime minister, 
Binyamin Netanyahu, who 
said it helped explain “why 
we are so concerned and pre- 
occupied with having the Pal- 
estinians live up to their obli- 
gations to fight terrorism”. 

The Palestinian planning 
minister, NabQ Shaath, res- 
ponded: "What happened 
today is something we con- 
demn. something we are 
doing our best to prevent” 

Mr Shaath said he thought 
yesterday’s meeting had a 
"very, very limited” chance 
of success. It was held' after' 
persistent urging Cram flfe~ 
United States state depart- 
ment for both sides to narrow 
their differences. 
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C OLOMBIA’S new 

president Andres Pas- 
trana tabes up office 
nest month promising to 
end an escalating civil war. 
torn the flailing economy 
on its head and bring an end 
to political corruption. 

He has won enthusiastic 
support from all quarters. 
Even the Clinton adminis- 
tration “looks forward to 
turning over a new leaf in 
bilateral relations”. Kick- 
ing butt In Colombia 
had been obstructive and in- 
flammatory. It has also 
been based on a fundamen- 
tal misunderstanding of Co- 
lombian social behaviour. 
The US embassy’s manna 1 
to help its citizens adapt to 
Colombian life explains the 
importance of mastering 
the intricacies of Indirect - 
ness and facesaving. To get 
th ing s done in Colombia 
one most learn a subtle sys- 
tem of ego preservation and 
massage. 

But when president Er- 
nesto Samper’s election 
campaign was revealed — 
by tapes allegedly recorded 
by US intelligence — to have 
received £4 million from the 
CaU cocaine cartel, Wash- 
ington went very publicly 
for the jugular. When the 
Colombian congress cleared 
Samper of direct involve- 
ment, the US withdrew his 
entry visa — nota particu- 
larly indirect way of operat- 
ing. Some claim the US 
hoped Samper would fall. It 
should have been dear that 
be was not going to step 
down with American egg on 
his face. Others say the US 
wanted a weak president 
whose arm they could force 
on narcotics policy. 

The more Samper was 
pushed, the more time and 
money he spent trying to 
save his face. Under a weak 
and distracted leader, the 
country began to come 
apart at the seams. Did 
Washington not see that 
coming? By parading Mr 
Samper around as a pariah, 
the US forced “progress” in 
its largely futile war on 
drugs. The world’s most 
powerful drug cartel was 
dismantled and anti-narcot- 
ics laws were passed, but 
the flow of cocaine from the 
Andes continues unabated- 
Were the basic economics of 
supply and demand over- 
looked too, as Clinton 
moved to prove thathe was 
indeed tough on drugs? 

The arrest of the coun- 
try’s cartel leaders left a 
power vacuum in the co- 
caine trade. Smaller syndi- 
cates have partially filled 
the gap, but Colombia’s 
guerrillas and paramilitar- 
ies have also taken their 
share — funding a sharp es- 
calation in the conflict. 

With the state unable to 
contain the fighting, Colom- 
bia's image nose-dived, fol- 
lowed by the economy. 

Thousands dead, soaring 
unemployment and the 
prospect of austerity mea- 
sures are just some of the 
repercussions felt by the 
man in the street. Nobody 
would lay the blame for the 
current turmoil entirely at 
American feet, but there is 
no positive conclusion. At 
best, misguided and naive 
policy has added to Colom- 
bian woes. At worst, one 
might think that Waslngton 
has been happy to pursue it 
own ends regardless of the 
effect on ordinary people. 



Lions lie down with the lambs 
in a miracle of transport policy 



T he transport white 
Paper today will mark 
the b eginning of the end 
of our long love -affair with 
the motor car. But not the 
end, not by a long way. It’s a 
love I share with 30 million 


others, a deep and intense-ul- 
timate transport fantasy. 1 
want to climb inside my 
quiet, secluded space on 
wheels, where peace reigns 
and the outside world fells 
away. There no phones ring 
and music plays, and nothing 
has to be done but drive and 
think and meditate. I want to 
drive to work on empty roads 
and park right outside the 
office door. I want to drive 
down Oxford Street and park 
outside Selfridges indefi- 
nitely. Let me speed down mo- 
torways and turn off into 
leafy country lanes without 
another car in sight My car 
is absolute freedom, power 
and independence. That is the 
car-lover's dream, even if the 
reality is other. 

John Prescott only has to 
glance at his own beloved gas- 
guzzler to know the passions 
aroused by cars. It makes him 
the man for the job, a car 

man, strut not sorrm lgan, 

green bicyclist in tight lycra, 
peddling tii» fury and thump- 
ing with angry self-righteous- 
ness on car bonnets in his 
way. 

For any minister setting 
out on the colossal task of get- 
ting people out of cars and 
Into public transport has to 
understand, deeply, viscer- 
aDy, the dream people are 
being asked to sacrifice. The 
carrots will have to be mighty 
tempting, the sticks mighty 
pa rnflii. On a trip to the 
Guardian recently John Pres- 
cott arrived by tube — well, 
he had to, didn't’he? Today he 
will tell us how he intends to 


persuade others to do 
likewise. 

We all know the case 
against the car — or at least 
against other people’s cars. 
Even the most car-struck can 
see congested city centres 
choking to death. The dream 
has turned to nightmare 
everywhere from the M6 to 
the Hangar Lane giraiory sys- 
tem. Half the time these days 
driving is all fury, frustra- 
tion. and missed appoint- 
ments, not t ranquilit y and 
music. In London 10 mph is 
now average, which means 


some journeys are about 2 
mph. 

For those with a choice — 
both car and public transport 
— it’s often a marginal deci- 
sion which to use. One jour- 
ney you choose the tube be- 
cause the journey time is 
more predictable, even if tt 
means standing with your 
nose squashed into a pin- 
striped arm-pit that hasn’t 
seen the cleaners in a year. 
Other days the lure of the car 
beckons. Tilting that daily 
calculation away from the car 
is the philosophy behind 
today's white paper. For Pres- 
cott the car man is not about 
to ban cars, or to tell people to 
abandon them altogether. 
There will be few doom-laden 
Jeremiads against motorists. 
His policy win push, pulL 
prod, prise and price people 
but of thidr cars, encouraging 
daily decisions to use flipm 
less. 

Take his Safe Routes to 
School programme. Twenty 
per cent of peak morning 
journeys are parents driving 
children to school. In 1971 
over 80 per cent of children 
went to school alone, now it's 
10 per cent The idea is to get 
children walking or cycling: 
pilot schemes with safe walk 


and cycle ways have managed 
to get 60 per cent of children 
travelling on foot or bike. 

Prescott knows this goes 
with the grain of car drivers’ 
wishes, not against. Parents 
hate driving children to 
school, .children are un- 
healthy and over-protected 
and child in the pilots are 
eager to use bikes and walk 
with friends, to play, to be 
free. For mothers, not having 
to be at the school gate each 
day means they can take part- 
time jobs. Sometimes it just 
takas a plan as simple as giv- 
ing children large secure 
school lockers so they don’t 
have to carry huge bags of 
books each day. 


D ID transport get enough 
In the spending review? 
Nothing like. We are 
buying other transport in- 
stead — some 230 Euro- 
fighters designed in the 1970s 
for a cold war long dead, that 
won’t even fit on the mooted 
new aircraft carriers. Mean- 
while, we can’t keep the an- 
cient trains flowing round the 
Circle line and the Northern 
line is a Ilea pit on rusty 
wheels. So the tube will be 
part-privatised to raise capi- 
tal London Underground 
could raise equally well if the 
Treasury let them. However, 
coming after such a lean 20 
years, with the last govern- 
ment's 25 per cent cut in the 
transport budget, this annual 
five per cent increase feds a 
great deal better. £L1 million 
win provide 150 “integrated 
transport” schemes, linking 
buses, trains and cars, with 
car parks, super-bos lanes 
and park-and-ride schemes. 
Those are the carrots. 

The big stick — and the 
great hope — is congestion 
pricing. Local authorities will 


now tax cars entering over- 
crowded cities, with every 
penny spent on local trans- 
port It’s the perfect political 
answer, giving important rev- 
enue-raising powers to weak- 
ened local democracy to do 
something people redly care 
about A couple of years ago 
road pricing would have been 
greeted with outrage. No 
longer. 

Today it will be astonishing 
to see the support Prescott 
gets from lobbies tradition- 
ally at loggerheads- It’s been a 
careful compromise and 
money has oiled the wheels. 
But now even the ferocious 
pro-motorist AA Is almost eat- 
ing out cf Prescott’s hand, 
claiming they too want t h eir 


drivers taking buses, and 
their children walking. On 
the green side. Transport 2000 
and Sustrans, the cyclists, are 
also singing Prescott’s 
praises. Arguments will flare 
over particular schemes, but 
the old charmer has pulled off 
something of a miracle — car- 
haters and car-lovers lying 
down together like lions and 
lambs. Everyone agrees we 
can’t go on like this any more. 

Of course the rea l test 
comes much later. Will trans- 
port be less awful? Will jour- 
ney times become at least reli- 
able, whether by car. tube, 
bus or train? It is not slow- 
ness but erratic unpredict- 
ability that causes transport 
rage. There will be arcane ar- 
guments over whether 
schools or hospitals are genu- 
inely Improving, but each of 
us knows, to the minute, 
whether transport is better or 
worse. Clever statistics don’t 
fool daily travellers. Can 
Prescott do it? This is the first 
transport white paper in 20 
years, and the first time any- 
one has really tried. 


Endpiece: on the beat 



I AM WAITING to hear from 
Dermot O’Driscoll of New- 
castle upon Tyne. Mr 
O'Driscoll wrote to me a 
month ago and asked a ques- 
tion. which was as offensive 
as it was rhetorical How Car, 
he enquired, was I prepared 
to go in my irrational cam- 
paign to discredit New 
Labour? 

His curiosity had been 
aroused by an article I had 
written about the current 
prejudice against public 
enterprise. I had suggested 
that people who were pre- 
pared for private security 
companies to convey con- 
victed criminals from court to 


privately-owned prisons, 
would soon suggest that a pri- 
vatised police force was the 
best way of reducing the 
crime rate. Mr O'Driscoll be- 
lieved that I should be 
ashamed of even fantagiaing 
about the Government pursu- 
ing so crass a policy. 

-If Mr O’DriscolTs sight has 
survived the scales felling 
thick and fast from his eyes, 
he will have noticed fliat Tan 

Blair, the Chief Constable of 
Surrey, told the chief consta- 
bles’ annual conference that 
the police can no longer main- 
tain “an indefensible monop- 
oly of street patrols". And the 
Home Secretory endorsed the 
notion that private security 
companies, properly regu- 
lated, might be asked to assist 
in the business of maintain- 
ing law and order. The Idea 
that private policing is on Us 
way is not a smear. It is not 
even a hypothesis. It is a pre- 
diction — based on the evi- 
dence of New Labour’s infatu- 
ation with private enterprise. 

. Mr Blair (Chief Constable 
Ian of Surrey that is) even 
called private police patrols 
“the third way”. We are 
btulding a land fit for the 
shareholders of Group 4 and 


Securlcor to live in. 

Like most New Labour min- 
isters. the Home Secretary Is 
not a great enthusiast for ide- 
ology. But the principled ob- 
jection to combating crime by 
market forces, is not the only 
reason he should resist the 
pressure to send private uni- 
formed patrols onto the pub- 
lic highway, expected, but un- 
able, to perform the tasks of 
police officers. There are 
practical objections to pre- 
tending that security guards 
are bobbies an the beet The 
auxiliaries’ attraction to the 
Home Office is the cost They 
are cheaper than constables. 
That can only result Cram 
lower pay, inadequate train- 
mg or less equipment 

In short — were the private 
patrols officially to be author- 
ised —we would be creating a 
two-tier police service. When 
an old lady returns home to 
find an intruder In her 
kitchen, she will be expected 
to decide if the uniformed 
custodian outside her gate is 
capable of dealing with an 
armed robber or only suitable 
for returning truants to 
scbooL 

As fer as I can make out. 
Chief Constable Blair did not 


describe the powers under 
which private patrols would 
operate. We must assume that 
they will not be afforded the 
traditional status of citizen 
acting as wmrfahip Let us 
suppose that the noise In the 
old lady’s tritrfian is no more 
than the youth from next door 
hoping to steal the £5 note 
from behind the clock on the 
mantle shelf, dearly if the 
p riva te patrol cannot deal 


We are building a 
land fit for 
foe shareholders 
of Group 4 


with that crime, it can deal 
with no crime at afi. But what 
does the para-policeman do? 

The auxiliary officer could 
— Hke you and 1 — make a 
citizen’s arrest But If there is 
a struggle, how sympathetic 
would the courts be to a r.inim 
that the suspect’s arm was 
broken by minimum neces- 
sary force? Is a member of a 
private patrol entitled to 
issue the statutory cauti o n. 


secure the site cf toe crime, 
take statements from wit- 
nesses and collect essential 
evidence? And what happens 
if the burglar happens to turn 
violent? Does the patrol — on 
two-thirds the pay and half 
the training of a proper police 
officer — deal with the emer- 
gency then and there, or ring 
999 cm his mobile tel ep hone? 

I know very well that pri- 
vate patrols already operate 

In supermarkets, multi-story 
car parks and some housing 
estates. 1 know too that they 

often cut legal comers and 
are regarded as a security 
bargain because they are paid 
abysmal wages. If they come 
under the legal control of the 
local police committee, cut- 
ting comers will be less easy, 
wages will be higher and tele- 
phoning for hhlp whenever 
the going gets rough will be 
treated with absolute 
derision. 

The likelihood is that they 
wm be employed where pro- 
tection is least needed and 
propter police officers will be 
left to deal with the areas 
where policing is tough. 
Sooner or later, if private pat- 
rols are endorsed as official, 
another sort of two-tier polic- 


ing will become common. 
Chief Constable Blair told his 
association about the Ameri- 
can communities which 
“made themselves more at- 
tractive to incoming Invest- 
ment” by organising “addi- 
tional patrols". The people 
who pay for additional polic- 
ing will get it whether they 
need It or not Once more the 
culture of contentment win be 
reinforced by prosperous citi- 
zens i n su l at in g themselves 
from the problems of the com- 
munity as a whole. 

The extent of policing 
should be determined by need 
not by toe willingness and 
ability of a locality to pay the 
top up fee. 

About one thing. Chief Con- 
stable Blair was undoubtedly 
correct His historical analy- 
sis was Impeccable. “The past 
50 years have seen an acceler- 
ating loss of the police’s share 
of toe security market" Put in 
another way. we have ac- 
cepted creeping priv atisation 
without anyone stopping to 
think if It Is a good ora bad 
thing. If I was wrong Mr 
O Driscoll, it was because I 
underestimated the speed 
with which tt would creep into 
the policing cf this country. 


Think again, 
mighty BBC 



I TS NOT the hard choices 
or the tough decisions that 
get you down: It’s all toe 
guff they come swaddled in. 
Not, in this case, Blunkettian 
guff (as in spending his extra 
billions on the two “prior- 
ities” — class sizes and nurs- 
ery provision — least likely on 
research evidence to produce 
any Improvement in stan- 
dards) but Cheaper, Bland lan 
guff. As In: the BBC licence fee 
is “terrific value” stacked up 
against Sky’s £300a year. 

Sir Christopher Bland, the 
Chairman of the Governors, is 
a polished political operator, 
and he catches the modernis- 
ing, manipulating mood of the 
times. He feds a series of 
licence rises coming on and he 
knows when to compare rhu- 
barb with custard. 

But rhubarb is the £97E0p 
you have to pay to switch on a 
television set in this country, 
the price of entry, a tax by 
another name. Soon it will be 
your starter for Ilia And cus- 
tard is what you may choose 
to pay for other things. Op- 
tional custard. 

In some perfectly civilised 
countries there is no rhubarb 
on the menu. I can, for 
instance, buy a television set 
in Spain, go home and turn It 
on. There are six channels— 
all with advertising— in- 
stantly available. The State 
sits atop TVEl and TVE2. The 
State, and the regional govern- 
ment have their own funding 
ways of operating, as neces- 
sary. through general 
taxation. 

Does that produce better, or 
worse, television? Maybe a 
touch worse on the prime time 
pap front; maybe a touch bet- 
ter if you like grown-up politi- 
cal talk shows in the 
hours. It is fheir way and their 
fbnnula. It is in no sense dis- 
graceful. And I can, if I wish, 
pay extra and have bowls of 
cream Canal* on top. 

That’s a European bargain. 
The British bargain, refined 
over decades of regulation, is 
different It afters a universal 
service for my £97.60p. ft 
offers a big plate, overflowing 
with rhubarb. It says this is all 
I need to be stimulated, in- 
formed and part of the nation. 
But that of course, is no 
longer true. 

The collapse of BBC Sport 
over the last decade is custom- 
arily portrayed as some hap- 
less disaster from outer space. 
Once the Corporation was toe 
Heart of Sport but then came 
the evil Rupert with his giant 
cheque book and the gallant 
entrails ofWood Lane were 
carved aside. Sir Christopher 
(and the new Sir John Birt) 
lament this outcome. An awful 
shame. Yet somehow nothing 


to do with them. This thing 
was bigger than both of us. 

The utility of annual 
reports, however, is that they 
provide facts as well as Chair- 
man's statements, figures as 
well as spin. Here are a few 
such facts and figures. 

The BBC, even before the 
added millions it draws in 
from Worldwide merchandis- 
ing, gets £2.1 billion a year 
from toe licence fee. Some 
£109 million is the cost of 
merely collecting that fee. 

Thereafter, BBCl costa £783 
million; BBC2 £372 million; 
and regional stuff (TV and 
radio combined) takes £339 
million. The five national 
radio channels total £288 mil , 
lion. The brand-new TV News 
24 is £26 minion 


T HE BSkvB annual 

report for 1997 offers no- 
table contrasts. The 
turnover of the whole opera- 
tion, for Instance, is only half 
the BBC's revenue. It isn’t a 
giant It is a relative tiddler. 
Sky News, a mature 24-hour 
service, costs £28J million: 
less, not more, than the 
fledgeling and largely unseen 
News 24. And the three Sports 
channels, with all their Pre- 
miership contracts and rugby 
union and overseas cricket, 
all their 14,000 horns of sport a 

year, are in the books at £185^ 

million. 

We were talking hard 
choices and tough decisions. 
The glasnost of published ac- 
counts, to be sure, produces 


i 
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some dizzy comers. You can't 
— over radio and television — 
quite tell what the BBC is 
spending on sport at the mo- 
ment. But. from snooker to , 
horse trials, you know there s 
already a tidy sum derated to 
areas that are still cheap 
enough to pick up and put out. 
Would an annual £-13 million 
(instead of Radio 2) change the 
bidding equation? Would an 
extra £54 million (Instead of 
Five Live) or the £63 million of 
Radio 3 revolutionise the com- 
petitive position? 

The figures set their own 
possibilities. The target cash 
from Worldwide and Teletub- 
bies Inc — at £220 million — is 

vastly more than Murdoch 
Sport. Tie new services (Digi- 
tal, News 24 and Online) cost 
£63 million, if you didn't have 
the cost of collecting the 
licence fee. you could wipe the 
floor with Sky's agents. None 
of this is a matter of money. It 
Is what — with a little heavy 
breathing from the Charter — 
Sir Christopher and Sir John 
have chosen to do. 


■MHERE is another, quite 

■ different perspective. 

■ Sample it, a few weeks 
ago, in the midst of the World 
Clip. The streets are empty, 
the shops are shut. England 
are playing football. It Isa 
national moment because the 
nation is watching together. 
Yet, like the Five-Nation 
Championship or (perhaps 
very soon) the home Tests, ills 
a moment that may not come 
again. The games need the 
television seed corn. The ter- 
restrials say they're short of 
cash. The tide beneath the Big 
Sky sweeps inexorably on, 
whatever Chris Smith de- 
crees. National moments have 
had their day. They are. It 
seems, too expensive. 

Very clearly, very firmly: 
that is not the case, it Isa 
matter of will, not means. The 
BBC, as policy, has decided to 
hand the game to Mr Mur- 
doch. It has set itself other pri- 
orities. It has declined to com- 
pete — to put. if you like. 
British licence money back 



The country and the 
Government have 
to decide what kind 
of BBC they want 


Into the changing rooms and 
tr aining grounds of British 
sport 

Is that an historic mistake? 
Quite possibly. Sir John rat- 
tles on about the search for 
the young, male audience of 
the future. Reach for the fig- 
ures: they’re watching Sky 
Sport When the future ar- 
rives, after his retirement, all 
the digital variations In the 
world won’t help the core BBC 
channels to get that audience 
back. Brusb-offe are habit 
forming. Bet that the next Di- 
rector General (and double bet 
it's Greg Dyke) will have to 
think again. 

But meanwhile. Sir Chris is 
in consulting mood “The 
country and the Government 
have got to decide what kind of 
BBC they want.” Like Willie 
Hague, he is Listening to Brit- 
ain. Right Nobody asked us if 
we wanted live football, or 
rugby union, or boxing. They 
tot it go away in the grey little 
rooms where departmental 
budgets ran out Nobody now 

k 134 a ^ cence fee rise 
t»uld be hypothecated to 

tKf5 X3rt N °b«iy said 
there were alternatives as the 
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want to pay for Scottish Par- 
uamem coverage. Nobody 
wants such questions put. 

That te not "terrific value". 
That s the pseudo-consnltn- 

fom5 ubarb ’ which leaves us 
to make our own custard. 
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‘I read, with some alarm, 
that his reproductive 
organ measured 600 feet’ 

Eric Ogden, Letters 


Unlikely hero 
of real reform 

Brown has much to prove 

ARE Gordon Brown’s moves last week a 
threat or a promise to improv ing social 
policy in Britain? The threat is easy to 
identify; tighter Treasury controls over 
Whitehall's big spending departments — 
education, health, environment. Home 
Office and social security. Three unnamed , 
senior cabinet ministers were reported yes- 
terday to be in revolt over the Chancellor's 
new powers. They are unhappy with the 
Treasury's new contracts with the big 
spending departments. Gordon’s bonanza 
came with tight strings attached. Billions 
will be handed over but only “in return for 
modernisation". Permanent monitoring will 
apply. Money will depend on departments 
keeping to Treasury-imposed targets. 

There is nothing new about the Treasury 
wanting to get its hands on departmental 
spending. It rightly believes the huge bud- 
gets could be better managed but has 
wrongly assumed it is in the best position to 
intervene. In reality, it has always been too 


for away from main service providers to 
understand the contradictions and complex- 
ities of social provision. Traditionally, foe 
Treasury mandarins’ approach to social 
policy has been ill-informed, facile and sim- 
plistic. An expertise in financial controls 
does not automatically transfer into cre- 
ative policy- making . 

But almost unnoticed the Treasury has 
been changing. Belatedly it has recognised 
foe success of its macro economic policy is 
dependent on the success of multiple micro 
social policy interventions. Unemployment, 
for example, cannot be tackled across the 
board. It needs different approaches in dif- 
ferent areas. What’s needed in Guildford is 
quite different to the problems posed' on the 
huge housing estates in Merseyside, Tyne- 
side and Manchester where no-one has a job 
and there are no local workers around to tip 
neighbours off about new job opportunities. 
Work incentives are not enough. Locally 
tailored regeneration schemes are needed. 

Suddenly an old cause — better co-ordina- 
tion of social policy — has a new champion: 
foe Treasury. Ted Heath tried foe think 
tank and Harold Wilson introduced JASP 
Goint action on social policy) to achieve 
better co-ordination. But now the cause has 
something even better than a mechanism: 
foe backing of foe Chancellor himself There 
will be cross departmental budgets for de- 


prived neighbourhoods, as ylum seekers, 
and pre-school children to improve co-ordi- 
nation. Beyond these co-ordinated budgets, 
there is Downing Street’s Social Exclusion 
Unit producing cross departmental reports 
on school exclusions, street people, and 
rundown estates along with specific and 
ambitious targets. This month’s street 
people report was described by Shelter’s 
director as unreservedly “the best govern- 
ment report on homelessness in my 30 
years' experience". 

The Treasury should be applauded for 
exploring new ways of co-ordinating social 
policy- It is right to introduce coordinated 
budgets for specific people whose needs 
spread across several departments. What 
was missing from JASP and the think tank 
is now in place: foe direct involvment of a 
major minister. And not just any minister 
but the second most powerful minister in 
the cabinet who has always taken a personal 
interest in social policy. Regeneration can- 
not be achieved with a wave of a magic 
wand: it has to be built up locality by 
locality. Social policy, which accounts for 
two-thirds of all public expenditure when 
tax credits are included, is crucial. 

But a distinction needs to be 'drawn be- 
tween a welcome Treasury mvdtvment in 
co-ordinated budgets for specific people 
whos6 needs cross departmental boundaries 


and an unwelcome Treasury interference in 
the minutiae of a major department’s broad 
programme. The Treasury does not know 
best It has not got the expertise. By all 
meang set the departments “outcome'' tar- 
gets but then leave them to get on with 
achieving them. As for punishing the de- 
partments if foe targets are not achieved, 
that is merely an unrealistic PR threat Are 
ministers seriously suggesting the £19 
billion promised for education would be 
withheld if schools foil to achieve the target 
reductions in school truants? All that would 
achieve would be more truants. It would be 
more productive for Treasury ministers to 
turn their minds to how they are going to 
administer foe new system. Ministers may 
have achieved an agreement but foe system 
will' have to be administered by civil ser- 
vants. In no department is foe gulf so wide 
between ministers and officials as foe Trea- 
sury. Like much else, this is much too big 
for just Gordon, Ed and Charlie. 


Grey power cut 

Will the silver rinse respond? 

WINSTON Churchill, who did not become 
prime minis ter until he was 65 and was 
writing his History of foe English Speaking 


People at 80. will be turning in his grave. 
The new boss at Tory Central Office is 
proposing to sack almost all its over 50-year- 
olds in a forced economy drive that is 
reducing staff numbers by one third. Archie 
Norman, MP. the architect of this ageist 
assault is foe chairman of Asda super- 
market Perhaps he needs to look at foe 
success of B&Q, which pioneered the policy 
of recruiting older people. It found them 
more reliable and more experienced. 

For a party desperately seeking to extend 
its membership, Mr Norman has forgotten 
the first rule of circulation managers: don't 
put off your existing followers in a drive to 
attract the new. The reaction of existing 
Conservative members — average age 62 — 
is not hard to predict. But what’s the 
shadow cabinet — li out of 23 over 50 — 
going to say? Or foe public at large with 
over 15 million people over 50? There is a 
further irony. The Tories have just 
launched a listen in g-to-Britain campaign. If 
they had been listening attentively, they 
would have already caught up with Age 
Concern's “Debate of the Age" -— a two-year 
programme involving every sector to make 
the UK less ageist As for Mr Norman’s* 
other dotty scheme — a “clean desk” cam- 
paign — tidy desks, like tidy gardens, are 
for foe unimaginative, un creative and could 
one say . . . unelectable. 


Letters to the Editor 


School bullies (teachers, that is) 



i ONGRATULATIONS to 
the deputy head on win- 
ning his case for com- 
pensation because he was 
being bullied (Anger at payout 
to teacher, July 17). I’ve been 
teaching for 18 years and rm 
leaving my latest post in a pri- 
mary school after just two 
terms because Fm not happy 
with the way the head teacher 
has been treating me. Tm no 
shr inkin g violet, but Tm no 
longer prepared to enter into 
daily trench warfare with 
someone who sees every ques- 
tion as a threat to her 
authority. ^ 

In my last school foe deputy 
head was ritually humiliated 
on an almost daily basis by a 
head teacher with a grudge go- 
ing back lo an incident seVen 
years before. 

My union has advised me 
that I have a ease for construc- 
tive dismissal, but that if I 
pursued it I would probably 
never teach again as I- would 
have a reputation as “trou- 
ble”. Even now, if I get a 
reasonable reference from my 
head, this can be leavened in 
foe inevitable private phone 
conversation between a poten- 
tial new head and my did one. 

Most primary schools are 
small workplaces where it is 
relatively easy for one head to 
control foe workforce. I ac- 
knowledge pressures on 
heads have increased but that 
Is no excuse for bullying. The 


Increased pressures on staff 
as a whole means they are 
more isolated, with less time 
for mutual moral support 
through such simp le thing s as 
having the time to sit down at 
lunch and have an unhurried 
chat over a cup of tea. 

Anthony Ratdiffe’s case is 
by no means an isolated inci- 
dent It seems to me foe 
parents quoted really have no 
idea what can go on between 
adults in schools, especially 
primary schools, where the at- 
mosphere can sometimes be- 
come incredibly petty. 

Name and address supplied. 

~V~HE hundreds of teachers 
I who have recently been 
buttled Into early retirement 
will recognise the scenario In 
the Ratddffe case. Two or 
more decades of underfunding 
of schools, denigration of the 
teaching profession and foe 


relentless imposition of addi- 
tional burdens in the name of 
raising standards have taker 
their toll 

Tensions which nourish foe 
hufry now exist in many 
schools. OEsted inspections 
often trigger panic action to 
eradicate a perceived prob- 
lem. Immature, pooriy trained 
headteachers and others 
adopt bullying tactics and tar- 
get an individual teacher. 
There may then begin ardent- 
less vendetta in which griev- 
ance, competencey and disci- 


plinary procedures are often 
abused. In most cases, the pre- 
viously capable teacher fights 
on, until illness cuts in. Once 
the teacher receives medical 
support, the bullying intensi- 
fies. The illness is now used to 
justify some of foe earlier bad 
treatment and foe pressure is 
maintained until foe victim 
finally breaks. 

School-based management 
will often be aided and abetted 
by governors and education 
officers who are themselves 
free of the hot-house condl 
tions in the school and who 
are given a sanitised version 
of events by the very staff who 
have done the bullying. 

Many oftbose being bullied 
are in their late 43s and should 
have given 10 to 15 years more 
service to education. While 
there will be short-term sav- 
ings to the benefit of the 
schnniis* staffing budgets, the 
costs of early retirement are 
picked up by the Teachers’ 
Pensions Agency, the Benefits 
Agency and teacher training 
budgets. The personal loss by 
the bullied teachers could be 
calculated at several hundred 
thousand pounds. Ifbufiying 
were eradicated throughout 
education, the cash and edu- 
cational benefit to each school 
could be many times greater 
than foe settlement in this 
case. 

, As tar as I am aware, there 

I has been no research into foe 


link between adult bullying in 
schools and the extent of bully- 
ing between children. How- 
ever, there is substantial cir- 
cumstantial evidence that 
teachers who bully their col- 
leagues also bully children in 
their efrarge. The green light 
Is thereby given to child 
bullies to continue the perse- 
cution in the playground, 
mil Messenger. 

Mo reton in Marsh, doucs. 

I INTEL recently I taught at a 
w school where the head 
teacher systematically bullied 
many of the staff and would 
say such cruel things to teach- 
ers that it was common to find 
women crying in the staff 
toilets. At least 10 staff were 
deeply miserable and, in two 
cases, suicidaL 
I was a patient in a psychiat- 
ric hospital for most of last 
year, wttha major depressive 
illness directly conse q uent on 
my experiences in foe school 
When I told my psychiatrist 
that I felt lucky to have been 
granted medical retirement, 
he gazed at me in disbelief. I 
dearly hadn't taken in 
the significance of my perma- 
nent disorder, my loss of earn- 
ings, my dependency on bene- 
fit But for the present, having 
a major Alness is preferable to 
being in my former working 
environment and, Tm sad to 
say , some teachers envy me. 
Name and address supplied. 


Keep it up 

I READ with some interest 
I foe latest instalment of foe 
sage of Marree Man in Austra- 
lia (Outback stunt attacked for 
‘mocking’ aborigines, July 
18). I also read, with some 
alarm, that his reproductive 
organ measured GOO feet. 

Your earlier report, accom- 
panied by a very graphic de- 
scription of Marree Man, indi- 
cated that foe dimension was 
750 feet Could this alarmingly 
rapid diminution have any 
connection with foe fact that 
this Is foe first day upon 
which I have been unable to 
find any meaningful comment 
in foe Guardian on the great 
Viagra debate? 

Eric Ogden. 

Cheadle, Cheshire. 


. The Editor, July 18) the 
reaction of various news- 
papers as to whether Viagra 
should be available on the 
NHS. Could the results be an 
indication as to the relevant 
editors' problems, or other- 
wise, in this area? 

The Sunday Times, Times 
and Evening Standard all 
come out in favour of Viagra 
on the NHS. Could this be a 

discrete cry for help? The In- 
dependent on Sunday and 
Daily Telegraph are not sure 
whether they need Viagra on 
the NHS: “it happens to every 

man at sometime" and "if s 
not a problem but I am wor- 
ried foot it might happen 
again”. The Sun, The Scots- 
man. The Mall On Sunday and 
The Sunday Mirror have no 

problems and see no need for 
Viagra on the NHS. 

N. Curtis. 

Basildon, Essex. 

IN PRINCIPLE the theory 
I linking blondes and para- 
sites is easy to test Simply 
Infest a sample of blondes and 
brunettes with fleas, ticks, 
lice etc, then measure their 
relative pulling power. Under 
these circumstances, bru- 
nettes should have more fun. 
Any volunteers? 

Chris Bell. 

London. 


Tbe Country Diary is on page 10 


Master class in the art of love and marriage 

I CANNOT let Julie BurchflJ’s ] strument — 13 years of mar- r K I OW I realise just how im- 
metapbor of a long-lasting | riage— why would I want to | I N sexy it is to stay married to 


marriage (Weekend, July 18) 
stand unchallenged (like hav- 
ing to wear foe same pair of 
shoes day in, day out) 

I don’t like to be symbolised 
by a shoe. I prefer to use the 
Imag e of a musician and an 
instrument To make good 

music takes time and prac- 
tice. After spending so much 
time learning to play my in- 


strument — 13 years of mar- 
riage — why would I want to 
start from scratch? And why 
would I want somebody to play 
Twinkle Twinkle Little Star 
on me after having progressed 
to Dichteiiiebe? How much 
more fulfilling to reach con- 
cert ability on one Instrument 
than beginners’ Grade l on 10 
different ones. 

Dr Fatima Martin. 

Woking. 


the same man for 23 years I 
shaff of course, dump my hus- 
band immediately. So liberat- 
ing for our four children too, 
to have the prospect of a suc- 
cession of new and exciting 
fathers. Thanks for putting 
me straight, Julie; as always 
you are an example to us all 
Eleanor Davies. 

Caldy, WlrraL 


Licence to debate a TV fee rise 


P lans for a licence fee in- 
crease were not in our 
Annual Report presentation 
last week (Letters. July 18) be- 
cause — contrary to reports — 
we were not ‘laun chin g” a 
licence fee bid. 

In the press conference we 
were asked whether we would 
still be seeking to reverse the 
reduction in real terms hi 
years 4 and 5 of the current 
licence fee agreement That 
has always been our publicly 
stated position and we con- 
firmed that St would remain 
so. We said that we would, in 

due course, be making the . 

for some modest increase 


in foe licence fee, based on its 
exceptional value for money 
and a shared vision of public 
service broadcasting. 

The Government has said 
that the review of the level of 
the licence fee will begin, next 
year and. I have no doubt that 
will involve much public de- 
bate and comment — which 
we would welcome. 

CoHn Browne. 

Director of Corporate Affairs, 
BBC. 


We may edit letters: shorter 
ones are more likely to appear. 
We regret we cannot 
acknowledge those not used. 


Lords alert 


of justice, July 18) that Lords 
.TustirPB MiTto t and Hnhhm 
are to become I^w Lords. The 
press should be alarmed, recall- 
ing it was the MHlett injunction 

fhwt pm a wMi tprl the R riarrfian 
and Observer from publishing 
material based an Peter 
Wright's Spycateher book. 
Others wAl be worried that 
Lord Justice Hbbbouse (alone in 
tiie Court cf Appeal) supported 
Michael Howard's unlawful at- 
tempt to reduce the compensa- 
tion payable to the victims of 
violent crime. 

JAGGriffith. 

Mario w, Bucks. 


,Au/~>£or--— 



Welcome for fatigue diagnosis 

. A Spne who has been af- i | HREE years ago, our lively, 

/xfected by chronic fatigue | I Intelligent daughter, happy 


(CFS) for more than two de- 
cades, I welcome the Chief 
Medical Officer's recognition 
(Government accepts ME syn- 
drome, July 17) that fatigue 
can be a “real entity”, as op- 
posed, presumably, to a malin- 
gerer's myth. 

However, it is most regret- 
table that the grossly pre- 
sumptive term ME (myalgic 
encephalomyelitis) has been 
used in this connection- All 
indications are that CFS is foe 
outcome of a combination of 
causes — genetic, psycb&en- 
vironmental and physical 

The only reason for the 
label ME being promoted is 
the emotional preconceptions 
of certain parties. Many - 
people assume that, if a prob- 
lem is psychological, foen.it 
does not deserve respect as a 
real Alness. Others such as 
Action For MB assume that by 
giving themselves a medico- 
techno label they can justify 
the “reality” of the condition. 
Robin P Clarke. 

Birmingham. 


in her last term cf primary 
school and looking forward to 
her secondary school career, 
suddenly found herself unable 
to move much beyond her bed- 
room. Doctors hinted at school 
phobia. It took over a year be- 
fore we wrung out the semi- 
diagnosis: “Let’s call it chronic 
fatigue”. 

Although our daughter man- 
aged two years in her new 
school she finally succumbed 
to the pressure A referral for 
cognitive therapy did nothing 
to help, because her extreme 
tiredness was being inter- 
preted as depression. She has 
now found a specialist who 
understands. Accepting that 
school is beyond her capabili- 
ties for the limp being, she has a 
gradual programme of energy- 
buDding. ME indeed is a signifi- 
cant challenge to the medical 
professions, and maybe as a 
result of Sir Kenneth’s state- 
ment they win be better able to 
respond to future sufferers. 
David T-yun 
London. 


Why British blood is better 

I AM writing to correct the 
I claims made by Dr Stephen 


DealLer (Government blood 
treatment to cut theoretical’ 
risk of CJD, July 18) about the 
Government's decision to In- 
troduce leucodepletion (the 
removal of white cells from 
donated blood) to safeguard 
the nation's blood supply. 

It is totally untrue that foe 
Government delayed m aking 
or announcing thia decision, 
or misled the public over such 
an important issue. The blood 
supply in the UK remains very 
safe. The removal of white 
cells, which carry a theoret- 
ical risk of new variant CJD, 
will make it even safer. 

In November last year, the 
Government accepted the ad- 
vice of foe Spongiform En- 
cephalopathy Advisory Com- 
mittee (SEAC) that a risk 
assessment ofbuman to 
human transmission of any 


CJD through blood should be 
carried out The National 
Blood Authority was asked to 
make plans for the removal of 
white cells from all blood sup- 
plies. In February we accepted 
the advice from the Commit- 
tee on the Safety of Medicines 
that plasma for the manufac- 
ture ofblood products should 
be obtained from non-UK 
sources as a precautionary 
measure. 

On the basis of their risk 
assessment, SEAC have con- 
firmed their original propos- 
als for the removal of white 
caDs from foe blood supply 
and we have accepted their ad- 
vice. There is absolutely no 
risk in giving blood and it is 
vitally important that blood 
donors continue to come for- 
ward. The NHS needs 
their valuable gift. 

Baroness Margaret Jay. 
Minister for Health. 


Nothing more than feelings — and that’s good enough for us 


MUDDLE of emotions 

. on foe death of public fig- 
ures and the reactions to cer- 
tain criminals so clearly 
revealed by Decca Aitken- 
head (Mixed feelings, July 
16) can also be seen as the 
emergence of a new pagan- 
ism- 

Famous or notorious indi- 
viduals, are assigned super- 
natural qualities of good or 
evil and members of the pub- 
lic then seek to imbibe those 
qualities or destroy them- 
Now that the Church has 
lost the monopoly over deter- 
mining who are saints and 
who sinners, foe popular 
press has usurped that role. 
It will continue to play this 
role as long as it devotes 
more attention to the person 
m the public eye than the 


issues he or she is seeking to 
express. 

Prof David Canter. 

Centre for Investigative 
Psychology, 

University of Liverpool 

D ECCA Attkenbead accu- 
rately depicted the thin 
Ura between tiie shared ex- 
press ionof dubious emotional 
over-reaction and its more 
sinister manifestation as mob- 
rule. The Interviews and 
photographs accompanying 
Aittoenhead’s analysis ex- 
posed a further, sad feet that 
it is so often predominantly 
women who participate in 
such irrational,' ill-considered 

and ridiculous displays of 
sentimentality. 

It Is scenes like those pic- 
tured which make me angry 


with, and ashamed of my own 
gender. Feminists have fought 
long and hard to show that 
rationality is neither a male 
preserve, nor a gendered char- 
acteristic; why do so many of 
my sex persist in trying to 
undermine their efforts and 
reaffirm notions of feminine 
emotional instability and 
hysteria? 

Sarah Cardwell 
Egham, Surrey. 

EMOTIONAL literacy 
CshouM not be so scornfully 

dismissed; if it was added to 


the National Curriculum, and 
competently taught, scenes of 
mass adoration and hatred 

would disappear. If people 
were encouraged both to feel 
and understand what they feel 
then they would not need to 


experience grief and love 
through a tabloid icon; they 
would not need to rage against 
tabloid demons as a way of 
letting out fury and pain. 

Both are seductive because 
the emotions evoked are 
“black and white". Real life is 
less comfortable — when a 
marriage breaks up or a loved 
one dies the emotions un- 
leashed are not "clean” or 
pure Grief may be mixed up 
with anger and guilt, whilst 
the pain of betrayal maybe 

inextricably linked with Joint 
culpability and feelings of de- 
pendency. How much easier it 
is to mourn a fantasy or rail 
against a two-dimensional in- 

carnationofevfl. People may 
dismiss Labour's interest in 
emotional literacy as just an- 
other way of swaying the 


masses, but a real push for 
emotional literacy would lead 
us to new levels of under- 
standing and reasoning leav- 
ing political and tabloid ma- 
nipulation out in the cold. 
Emily Mumford. 

Norfolk. 

Y ES, it is sometimes easy to 
reach people on an emo- 
tional level and to use this 
skfll to manipulate fee lin gs, 
thought and behaviour for un- 
pleasant political ends or fi- 
nancial gain or whatever. But 
that doesn't make people's re- 
sponses irrational Why is it 

irrational to have common 
feelings? 

Marilyn Altkenhead. 

(no relation) 

Lauder, 

Berwickshire. 


Jury is still out on the 
international criminal court 


S O THE International Crim- 
inal Court (ICC) has be- 
come a treaty after five weeks 
of negotiations, five years of 
preparation and SO years In the 
Cold War pipeline? The vote 
establishing the treaty was en- 
dorsed by 120 countries, in- 
cluding Bri tain, with seven 
countries opposed Including 
foe US, C hina , Russia. Paki- 
stan and India. 

We already know the posi- 
tion of US Senator Jesse 
Holmes who has been quoted 
as saying that the ICC would 
come into effect "over his dead 
body”, and now the US Ambas- 
sador to the conference. David 
Scheffler, has stated that the 
US wAl actively oppose the cre- 
ation of the court if it didn't get 
its own way — which It didn't 
So once again, as with foe land 
mines treaty, the US is out 
of step with the majority of the 
world in not supporting inter- 
national human rights 
treaties. 

Even without the US, the 
court is a flawed body. The 
worst offending countries will 
not sign up to it, and as long as 
they commit their crimes in 
their own countries there wfll 

be nothing the court can do. 
Even without the US and some 
of our Commonwealth allies 
there will be a court which can 
ensure that some Individuals 
in most countries can now he 
tried for killing 100.000 instead 
of walking free. 

Rob Bennett. 

London. 


A NEW tribunal is agreed in 
/"\Rome. Crimes against 
human ity can now be tried 
and those responsible pun- 
ished. And yet there are 
restrictions and get-out 
clauses all over the place. 
American citizens can't be 
judged by foreigners. Using 
nuclear weapons is not a war 
crime (interesting that India 
said it should be), and Arab 
states reserve the right to use 
chemical and biological 
weapons. 

The court wAl be useless in 
much of the world — one or 
other participant won’t have 
signed up — and an interna- 
tional court isn't much use 
without an international 
police force. But how could 
you hope to gain agreement on 
such a tribunal — signing 
away sovereignty over your 
ci ti zens and your territory — 
in a wo rid of so many states? 

This must be a am tinning 
process. The tribunal must 
seek out cases to test its juris- 
diction. It must consider cases 
like Rwanda where an attempt 
to deal with appalling crimes 
might cause the collapse of 
fragile civic structures. The 
tribunal must Investigate its 
own potential report on its 
own inadequacy. 

We must hope that it can ex- 
pand its reach year by year. 
One day. foe all-powerfUl 
might fall under the restraint 
of a world civilisation. 

Ed Wilson. 

Stockport 
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H ANS Feibusch. 

who has died aged 
99, was a German 
Jew responsible 
for more murals 
in churches in England than 
any other 20th century artist. 
He displayed a subtle, pro- 
found understanding of the 
decorative role art can con- 
tinue to play, and of the 
Christian message. 

He eventually converted to 
Christianity, but in 1992 he 
formally left the Church of 
England and shortly before 
his death said: “I am just a 
very tired old Jew.” An artist 
whose subject matter had 
been mythology, the Bible 
and the natural world focused 
at the end on the Holocaust. 

His life was beset by iro- 
nies. In 1930, he received the 
German Grand State Prize for 
painting. In 1937. his work 
was banned and destroyed by 
the Nazis. In 1986. he bad a 
major retrospective exhibi- 
tion in Frankfurt: as early as 
1967 he had been awarded the 
German Order of Merit (.first 
class), and in 1989 received 
the Grand Cross of Merit He 
was in his last years the sole 
survivor of those whose work 
had been banned in the noto- 
rious Nazi exhibition of “de- 
generate art". 

England, where he lived 
from 1933. was at first parsi- 
monious with honours and 
critical recognition. Despite 
the enthusiasm for his work 
shown by men as perceptive 
as Maxwell Fry and Walter 
Hussey, it was not until 1997 
that the Tate Gallery ac- 
quired a canvas. His first 
major retrospective in Brit- 
ain was at Brighton Polytech- 


nic in 1988. In 1995. another 
was held at the Pallant House 
Gallery in Chichester, which 
later toured. 

Fortunately, the fact that 
the art establishment here 
had little time for Feibusch 
was compensated for by the 
understanding displayed by 
architects and churchmen. 
Even when failing eyesight , 
induced him to turn to sculp- 
ture. patronage was forthcom- 
ing. That recognition was jus- 
tified is proved by his figure 
of Christ, in Ely Cathedral, 
and his St John the Baptist, in 
St John’s Wood Church. 

Feibusch’s impressive tech- 1 
nical abilities as a mural and 
easel painter, sculptor, and 
lithographer, above all with 
his 77it’ Revelation of St John 
series, published in 1946, 
were not surprising. Few 20th 
century artists were better ! 
trained, or had a wider 
curiosity. 

He was educated at the Uni- 
versities of Frankfurt and 
Munich, and in 1916-18 served 
in the German army on the 
Russian front before going on 
to tbe Berlin Academy. Then 
followed studies in Paris, and 
In Florence and Rome. Fei- 
busch loved music and poet- 
ry, while in his studio In St 
John's Wood many books 
upon art jostled for space 
with canvases, drawings and 
sculptures. 

All Feibusch’s work was 
based on drawing. Even in his 
nineties, he was a prolific 
draughtsman.' Yet a crucial 
point in his career came in 
1938, not long after his arrival 
in England, when he was 
asked to do a mural (which no 
longer exists) in a Methodist 


chapel In Collier's Wood, in 
London. Feibusch was paid 
only £50 and when he 
mounted the scaffolding he 
felt sick. He had vertigo. He 
was saved by a workman who 
noticed his plight and told 
him of a medicine his wife 
used before going to the den- 
tist Feibusch acquired the 
pills but became confident 
and did not need them again. 

A man who was to have a 
profound Impact oft Fei- 
busch's career was the great 
George Bell, Bishop of Chich- 
ester. When the artist was 
working in the chapel of the 
Bishop's Palace in Chiches- 
ter. he knocked a tin of paint 
off the scaffolding just as Bell 
was opening tbe door, Bell, 
seeing what had happened, 
silently withdrew. 


S OON after the 
second world war. 
the commissions 
came flooding in. 
He was successful 
not only in ancient buildings, 
such as St Ethelburga’s. In 
the City of London, where his 
murals were damaged in the 
1993 IRA bombing, but also in 
modern churches where he 
worked closely with the 
architects. 

Feibusch’s best murals 
such as his Baptism in Chich- 
ester Cathedral, his early Pil- 
grim's Progress In St Eliza- 
beth's In Eastbourne, or later 
works such as those in St 
Wilfred’s in Brighton and the 
Festival of Britain Church of 
St John’s, Waterloo Road, 
London, show both his train- 
ing and his love of the art of 
the past. Feibusch’s style was, 
however, idiosyncratic. In 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


AN ARTICLE on the women’s 
pages or G2, Pages 4 and 5. 
July 16, headed Go, girls, got 
some details wrong in listing 
high-achieving black women. 
Oona King MP, spells her 
name as shown here (not Oon- 
agh); it is Moira Stuart (not 
Stewart); Margaret Busby, 
the writer and editor, has not 
run ber own publishing com- 
pany since 1987. 

THE POTTED CV Tor John 
Berger, given at the end of his 
article about Michael Schu- 
macher. Page 3, Friday 
Review. July 17, confused two 
of his books. Tt is true that he 
won the Booker prize for G. 
but It is not a story of migrant 
workers in Europe. It is a 
novel set in Edwardian Italy. 
The Seventh Man Is about mi- 
grant workers in Europe. 

A PHOTOGRAPH of Heddon 1 
Street (off Regent Street in 
London) which illustrated an 
article about the Crown Es- ; 
tate, Page 2-1, Finance and I 
Economics, July 15, was | 


dipped (reversed), as the ban- 
ner lettering above the en- 
trance to Conran's Zinc Bar 
revealed. It was taken from a 
colour transparency and acci- 
dentally printed the wrong 

way round. 

AN ITEM headed Slow 
reader, on the front of our 
Society section, July 15. ; 
referred to a man who 
returned to a library in Man- 1 
Chester a copy of Kidnapped 
by Robert Louis Stephenson, 
after keeping it for 65 years. 
The author, as a descendant 
of his wrote to remind us. 
spelt his name with a V not 
PH: as In R L Stevenson. 

THE CONDUCTOR who 
raised his baton at the open- 
ing night of the Proms. Analy- 
sis. Page 17, July 17, was 
Andrew Davis (not Davies). 
Apologies. 

ON PAGE 15. July 17. in a 
report headed. Ataturk star 
beats retreat In (ace of Greek 
hardliners, an editing error 


led us to attribute the film 
Gandhi to David Lean. It was, 
in fact made by Richard 
Attenborough. 

THE UNOFFICIAL slogan of 
France’s multiracial football 
team is not Des blacks, des 
blonds et des blears. Page 3, 
Sport, July 13. It should have 
been ...des bears (used to 
describe French citizens of 
Arab descent). 

IN A PANEL. Page II. G2. 
July 16, accompanying an 
article headed. Shuffling tbe 
pack, we accompanied a note 
about the first Viscount Hall- 
sham, with a photograph of 
his son. Lord Haflsham of St 
Marylebone. Apologies. 

ON PAGE 18. July 16. record- 
ing the death of the South 
Vietnamese general, Nguyen 
Ngoc Loan, we said that tele- 
vision cameras photographed 
the incident in which be exe- 
cuted a Viet Cong suspect by 
shooting h»»n in the head in 
Saigon in 1968, but that the 
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Betty Marsden 


The voice of a regiment 
of monstrous women 


B ETTY Marsden, who 
has died aged 79. was 
the funniest female 
voice on the air- 
waves. Recuperating after 
heart attacks year, she 
was standing at the bar of a 
convalescent home for show- 
biz folk, double Scotch in 
hand, chatting to fellow 
troupers when she collapsed. 

It was a perfectly timed and 
styled exit for a woman ad- 
mired for her professionalism 
by her follow actors, and 
loved by the public. She will 
always be associated with the 
two Tgpnnothft, Horae and Wil- 
liams in the radio series Be- 
yond Our Ken and Round the 
Home, which ran from 1958 
until well into the 1960s. They 
were the cleverest and filthi- 
est shows of their era (and the 
recordings still sell). 

Marsden was Daphne Whi- 
tethigh; the horse- voiced ban 
viveur Fanny Haddock, who , 
threatened the listener with; 
160 possible uses for a cucum- 
ber; darling Fiona utterly, ut- 
terly, consumately inarticu- 
late with her Charles; Dame 
Celia Volestrangler, the al- 
most vowelMess great 1940s , 
actress partnered by ageing , 
juvenile Binkie Huckaback 
(Hu gh Paddick) and , best of 
all. Lady Beatrice Counter- 
blast, an ex-Gale ty Girl who 
had seen it all, living in seclu- 
sion in Chattering Parva, 
served occasionally by her oc- 
togenarian butler Spasm 
(R’wmrfh Williams). 

Writers Barry Took and 
Marty Feldman created the 
characters, and Marsden 
brought to life The ; 

shows were avant-garde, she ' 
said, and also had a “ridico- 1 
lous earthy simplicity". As 


A Country Diary 


for her, as Hug h Paddick said 
yesterday, she was as flmny 
away from the microphone as 
atit 

It was a. wonderful ensem- 
ble of radio writers' and 1 
voices. Took and Feldman fed 1 
a cast including the urbane 
Hom e, hysterical Kenneth 
Williams, camp Paddick 
Marsden, with outrageous 
double-entendres. It was all in 
the trnnrt, the twiM Horne use ' 
to say disingenuously when | 
charged with Impropriety. 

Betty Marsden was bom in 



Liverpool, just after the first 
world war, into extreme pov- 
erty. When she was six, she 
left her parents and Betty 
Allen, a Somerset music 
teacher became her guardian 
and mentor. Allen saw Mars- 
den’s potential as an enter- 
tainer — as did Marsden her- 
self. When she was seven she 
told her sister. “One day 1 vrih 
be an actress in London, with 

my warn* in p a p ri li ghiy , arid 

people will know about me.” 
She was convinced that her 
talent would help her out Of 
her background. She was 
right. After recitations at 
Conservative rinKc and the 


like, she. won a scholarship, 
aged 12, to the Ttaiia Conti 
stage schooL During tbe 
second world war, she was a 
member of the forces enter- 
tainment organisation, Knaa. 

Marsden had ambitions fn 
drama, but there was always 
an air of what George Robey 
called “honest vulgarity” 
about her. “I always t nade 
people laugh,” she said. “I 
don’t know why.” 

She want into revue in the 
1950s. One show was a big hit 
at the Edinburgh Festival but 


Gone with their 
creator ... Daphne 
Whitethigh, Fanny 
Haddock^ Dame 
Celia Volestrangler 
and Lady Beatrice 
Counterblast 


she was dropped for the Lon- 
don production. At the West 
End first night she met Noel 
Cow ar d, indignant that 
had been replaced. Every 
time she appeared in a play, 
he told her. be would come 
and see it He did. Her next 
review was Airs On A Shoe- 
string. She was the youngest 
Peter Pan on the West End 
stage (and she atfendart a 
reunion of Peters at the 
National Theatre only two 
mrmfliB ago). 

The critics first noticed her 
in the revue. On The Brighter 
fOrta with Stanley jp ) 
that led to her radio wink. In 


the Horae shows she was al- 
ways magnificent; 

Williams; Lady Counterblast 
— ‘tis the young master. 
Doomed, doomed, we all be 
doomed. 

Marsden; I think he’s been at 
the moot polish again. 

Horne: Well, Lady Counter- 
blast. Tue been fascinated by 
the stories you've told me so 
fttr — you've known many 
famous men haven’t you? 
Marsden: Many men. Many, 
marry, many*. 

When Kenneth Horae died 
in 1969, tbe programmes died 
with Win- It was one show 
that couldn't go on. 

Marsden did. She was in 
Carry On films, television 
and, increasingly in later 
years, the stage. In 1976 she 
starred in Lindsay Ander- 
son’s production of Joe Or- 
ton’s What The -Butler Saw. 
She played Lady Bracknell In 
The Importance of Being Ear- 
nest, Martha in Who’s Afraid 
Of Virginia Woolf and, at the 
National Theatre, appeared in 
Wind in the WlUows, Absolute 
BeO, Trdaumey of the Wrils 
and other productions. 

Marsden had a long and 
happy marriage , to Dr James 
Muggach, who died in tbe 
mid-1970s. She is survived by 
a son, a daughter and the five 
grandchildren on whom she 
doted. 

She was working almost up 
to the end. Last week she was 
reading C S Lewis's Chroni- 
cle of Narnia for the BBC 
with David Suchet 

Stephan Dixon 

Betty Marsden, comedian, bom 
February 24, 1919; died July 18. 
1998 
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Hans Feibusch... from an artist banned by the Nazis to a quiet institution of British churches photograph petch jcwks 

Hans Feibusch 

God’s painter 

H ANS Feibusch. | nlc in 1988. In 1995. another | chapel In Collier's Wood, in | 1954 Bishop Bell intervened 
who has died aged was held at the Pallant House London. Feibusch was paid in Goring when he granted a 
99. was a German Gallery in Chichester, which only £50 and when he faculty for Feibusch’s Christ 
Jew responsible later toured. mounted the scaffolding he In Glory, after the local advi- 

for more murals Fortunately, the fact that felt sick. He had vertigo. He sory committee had objected 


1954 Bishop Bell intervened 
in Goring when he granted a 
faculty for Feibusch’s Christ 
In Glory, after the local advi- 
sory committee had objected 
to the preliminary drawings. 

Feibusch painted secular 
subjects in the Town Hall at 
Dudley, and he was assured 
both in a very large space and 
on a modest scale. His murals 
in the Civic Centre at New- 
port. Monmouthshire, are one 
of file most ambitious 20th 
century decorative cycles in 
Britain. Yet his decoration in 
Canon C B Mortlock’s home, 
in the City, was just as 
successful. 

When it appeared in 1946, 
Feibusch’s hook Mural Paint- 
ing was influential. And 
towards the end of his life 
young artists and critics 
again became interested in 
Feibuscta’s achievement At 
the very end. this was as- 
sured. Ten days before his 
death, a party to celebrate his 
upcoming 100th birthday was 
held at the Royal College of 
Art It was announced that 
the entire contents of Fei- 
busch’s studio will be pre- 
sented to tbe Pallant House 
Gallery and win be on view. 
Feibusch will have a major 
body of work permanently 
available to the public. He 
will be more surely remem- 
bered than many who 
received much greater appre- 
ciation daring their lifetime. 

His wife Sidonie, whom he 
married In 1935, died in 1963. 

Terwiea MuBafy 

Hans Feibusch, artist, born 
August 15, 1898; died July 18 
1998 


footage was not used. In fict tt 
has appeared in numerous 
television documentaries 
since the end of the war, and 
In a history of pop music 
made by Tony Palmer. 

It 1$ the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Please quote dale and 
page number. Raiders may 
contact the office of the Read- 
ers’ Editor by telephoning 0171 
239 9589 between Ham and 
5pm. Monday to Friday. Sur- 
face mail to Readers' Editor, 
The Guardian, 119. Farring- 
don Road. London ECIR 3ER. 
Fax. : 0171 239 9897. Email: 
rtadericgutirdian.co.uk 


OLD WESTMORLAND; We 
started firm where the rail- 
way reaches its highest eleva- 
tion in England — Aisgfil 
Summit (1,169 feet) an the 
Settle to Carlisle line, looking 
down on the long, northwards 
sweep of the Mallerstang val- 
ley. On the right were the , 
ramparts of Mallerstang 
Edge, where Yorkshire's 
broad acres begin. To the left 
rose the fine, battlem anted 
peak of Wild Boar Fell, sharp 
against the western sky. 

It was somewhere high up 
on this wild moorland where, 
they say, the last wild boar in 
England was killed. The walk 
to the summit is straight- 
forward, although enlivened 


by a traverse around and past 
about a score of unfenced pot- 
holes and stokeholes, several 
looking enormously deep. A 
walk in the darkness, or in 
thick mist, along this rather 
hazy track would be reciting . 

On our recent visit on a 
sunny day, with clear, distant 
views, the carpet of wild flow- 
ers, since this is a limestone 
area, were delightful, espe- 
cially the thyme. Overhead 
th«» skylarks were singing all 
day and we heard the curlew. 

On top the views were as 
good as any I’d seen from 
here — most of the lovely 
Eden valley, with Cross Fell 
and High Cup Nick as the far 
backcloth, and. in the other 


direction, the Yorkshire 
heights of Great Sh nnn er 
Fell, Ingleborough and 
Whemside, and closer to 
hand , the green huddl e of the 
How gillq. Not for away was 
Sand Tarn, with its shore of 
millstone grit from which 
whetstones used to be col- 
lected for sharpening scythes. 

From the summit ramparts 
we looted down on the high- 
est railway and across the to 
the Yorkshire hills, aglow in 
the westering sun. We came 
back over the reigbbduring 
bump of Swarth Fen and 
down the swampy tussocks 
that mark the line of the Cum- 
bria-Yorkshire boundary. 

A BARRY GRIFFIN. 



Chris Araon, former racing 
driver, 55; Sir Christopher 
Benson, «3iairman t Sun Alli- 
ance, 65; Jacques Delon, for- 
mer president, EC Commit 
sion. 73; Desmond Douglas, 
table tennis player, 4& Dr 
Donald English, broad- 
caster, chairman. World 
Methodist Council, 68; Sir Ed- 
mund Hillar y, mountaineer. 
79; Roger Hunt, footballer, 
60; Peter Ind. jazz musician. 
70; John Lodge, rock musi- 
cian, 55; Lord Palumbo, 
chairman. Serpentine Gal- 
lery, 63; Michael Quinn, 
chef 53, Dame Diana Rigg, 
actress, 60; Carlos Santana, 
rock guitarist, 51; Vilem 
ranaky, conductor, 88. 
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America’s Goldilocks scenario is fine until the bears get the bill for their porridge 


Fairytale turns 

to horror story 



Larry Elliott 


A merica is the 

Goldilocks econo- 
my. It Is enjoying 
the perfect 
recovery, with 
low inftotjjnn and 
falling unemployment T.iim 
bahy bear’s porridge, it is nei- 
ther too hot nor too cold but 
just right 

That is a nice fairytale, but 
unfortunately it leaves out 
one factor — namely how the 
three bears managed to pay 
for their porridge. 

In the case of the United 
States, the answer is that they 
are not paying for it Daddy 
bear heads off to the super- 
market with an Am ex gold 
card and says. ‘’Charge it!”. 

Last Friday, the US govern- 
ment released figures show- 
ing that it bad a trade deficit 
in May of $15.7 billion 
(£9.5 billion) — the largest an 
record, and much higher than 
the markets expected. 

Yet Wall Street took the 
dreadful numbers in its 
stride, and the Dow Jones in- 
dex rose after the news. 

However, some analysts are 
starting to wake up to the fact 
that there is a big problem 
brewing. Gavyn Davies, of 
Goldman Sachs, for one, be- 
lieves the deterioration in the 
balance sheet of the Ameri- 
can private sector is an warn- 
ing that should he heeded. 

Noting that the private sec- 
tor is running a si gnific ant 
and rising deficit, Mr Davies 
says: “This is an unusu al oc- 
currence which has generally 
led to trouble when it has oc- 
curred In other Organisation 
of Economic Co-operation and 
Development countries.” 
Private' sector expenditure 
in America is exceeding pri- 
vate sector income by around 
2.5 per cent of gross domestic 
product each year. 

The result, as Mr Micaw^er 
woold say, is misery. But per- 
haps not yet 

For the time being, accord- 
ing to Goldman Sachs, the 


trade deficit is being nnanwii 
by capital inflows from over- 
seas, which is attracted by 
high US asset prices. These 
capital inflows keep the dollar 
strong, which In turn keeps 
the lid cm domestic inflation 

The Federal Bank, seeing 
no increase in price pressure, 
refrains from raising Interest 
rates, thereby farther boost- 
ing equity prices- 

Can this go on indefinitely? I 
Undoubtedly not Professor 
Tim Congdon of Lombard 
Street Research is predicting ! 
a cumulative trade deficit of 
up to $250 billion this year, 
rising to $300 billion in 1999. 

The US is already the 
world’s biggest debtor nation, 
and wifi have to sell off even 
more of its assets to flw»nn» 
its current account deficit 
According to Prof Congdon, 
America’s negative position 
on investments by the millen- 
nium may be a staggering 
$2,000 billion. 

“To prevent the external 
: debt running out of control, 
exports will need to grow 
faster than imports for an ex- 
tended period. 

“But this will require a 
drastic wrench to the growth 


I make life almost intolerably 
hard for those Asian 
i countries trying to use deval- 
j nations as a way of exporting 
their way out of trouble. 

The fear Is that a plunging 
US dollar would trigger a fur- 
ther round of competitive de- 
valuations — including Phina 
this time — with the . direst 
consequences for global 
growth and employment. 

The Asian recession is 
proving far more severe than 
anticipated a year ago. 

Dresdner Kleinwort Benson 
is forecasting GDP to contract 
by 20 per cent in Indonesia, 
11.6 per cent in Thailand and 
7.5 per cent in South Korea 
this year, and by 15 per cent. 
7 per cent and 10.5 per cent 
next year. These are frighten- 
ing numbers. 

DKB adds: “The Japanese 
situation looks extremely 
worrying. “Head winds” are 
bearing down on aggregate 
damai>d activity which 
are very powerful First and 
foremost is the fact that cor- 
porate profits are muter mas- 
sive downward pressure.” 

Actually, corporate profits 
seem to be under pressure 
just about everywhere. Last 


When the music stops in the US the 
global economy could plunge into 
the third leg off Asia-Pacific crisis 


pattern enjoyed over the last 
six years.” 

The warning signs are 
! clear. As analysts at Dresdner 
Kleinwort Benson note, there 
is “the possibi lity of a sharp 
sefl-off of WaD Street as inves- 
tors acknowledge that the 
long-term earning* expecta- 1 
tlons built into the current 
market valuation are wholly 
unrealistic. We certainly con- 
sider this to be the case”. 

So when will the music 
stop? Nobody blows for sure, 
but at some point It wflL 

When it does, there is a real 
risk that the global economy 
vrfil be plunged into the third 
leg of the crisis that began in 
Thailand a little over a year 
ago. 4 falling stock market 
will undermine consumer 
and business confidence in 
th e US , intensifying the blow 
to world output 

Meanwhile, the Inevitable 
decline in the dollar will 


Friday’s Guardian, for exam- 
ple. carried a warning from 
the British Chambers cf Com- 
merce about plun g in g profit 
margins Siemens said that 
Asian firms were flooding the 
market with computer chips 
at "suicidal prices”; and man- 
ufacturers of branded goods 
fought off attempts by super- 
markets to «gH their products 
at discount prices. 

The intriguing question is 
whether falling corporate 
profitability is merely a cycli- 
cal phgnnmgnnn or some- 
thing more structural. 

For. two centuries capital- 
ism has been supremely good 
at making Its pTf more nffiriwit 
and productive. It has been 
possible to get more from less, 
and with increased supply 
matched by rising demand, 
there have been some happy 
times when consumer prices 
have been falling, profits in- 
creasing and wages rising. 


But this presupposes that 
demand keeps up with sup- 
ply, and that capital has been 
willing to share some of the 
spoils with labour. The tech- 
nological revolution of the 
past 15 years has definitely 
made corporations more pro- 
ductive — vastly more so in 
many cases. 

However, while the poten- 
tial to supply has Increased, 
demand in growth ha* been 
muted, and an imhalarirw hag 
been created. Ironically, this 
problem has been created by 
the s u ppo r ters of free markets 
who have Insisted that con- 
trols on the free movement of 
capital should be abandoned. 

Policymakers are con- 
stantly looking over their 
shoulders for an attack from 
financial speculators, and 
thus have a bias t o wards de- 
flation. It is as if a car de- 
signer gave a new model a 
more aerodynamic design 
but at t he ttrru> took out i 
the brake pedal Far from 
driving faster, motorists 
would proceed at a snail’s 
pace to avoid a crash. 

Surpluses are certainly 
building up. There is a mas- 
sive over-supply of cars, steel, 
computer chips and software. 

As William Greider says in 
his book. One World. Ready 
or Not: “All companies arfe 
thus caught in a continuing 
scramble to avoid bolding the 
surpluses, protecting them- 
selves by dn*ing factories in 
a timely manner or unloading 
excess goods at prices that In- 
jure their rivals. 

“To preserve their position, 
they are compelled to keep 
doing more of the same: more 
cost reduction and price-cut- 
ting. and in turn more expan- 
sion of potential supply. The 
circle contin ues, with its de- 
structive element concealed 
by the fahninnsripg* expan- 
stveness of the system.” 

Now there is nothing espe- 
cially original about this 
analysis. Indeed, a chap 
railed Karl Marx Mmi> up 
with something very similar 
150 years ago, in which he 
predicted that falling profit 
shares would lead to capital- 
ism becoming ever- more viru- 
lent, creating reserve armies 
of the unemployed as entre- 
preneurs sought to cut costs. 

Marx is deeply unfashion- 
able these days, but it is hard 
not to think that he may have 
bad a point. 

We have the attempts by 



multinational companies to 
prise open new markets 
through free-trade agree- 
ments; efforts by companies 
to secure monopoly profits — 
either by mergers or by forc- 
ing rivals out of the market; 
and a drive towards the bot- 
tom in terms of shifting in- 
dustrial production to sites 
where labour standards are 
ignored and the environment 
can be despoiled. 

To many, this sounds 
alarmist Most of Marx’s pre- 
dictions did not come true, 
not least because — as econo- 
mist T .ester Thurow says — 


“The rich were smarter than 
Marx believed. They under- 
stood their own long-term 
survival depended on elimi- 
nating revolutionary condi- 
tions — anrf they did.” 

It is also the case that most 
of Marx’s historical predic- 
tions did not come true. Kari 
Popper, one of Marx’s fiercest 
critics, put it this way: 
“Means of production have 
accumulated and the produc- 
tivity of labour has increased 
since [Marx’s] day. to an ex- . 
tent which he would hardly 
have thought possible. 

“But child labour, working 


hours, the agony of toil and 
the precariousness of the 
worker’s existence have not 
increased; they have declined. 
I do not say that this process 
must continue. There is no 
law of progress: everything 
will depend on ourselves”. 

Ultimately it comes down to 
this. You can think (a), that 
late 20th century capitalism, 
give or take a bit of cronyism 
in Asia, is broadly stable and 
sound; (b), that it is in need of 
constant intervention and 
reform to make it stable and 
sound, or (c). that it is riddled 
with its own internal contra- 


dictions and is thus inevita- 
bly doomed. 

For at least a century, pol- 
icy makers have tended 
towards option (b). with com- 
petition laws, progressive tax- 
ation. welfare systems, foil 
employment and so on de- 
signed to prevent option (a) 
from turning into option (c). 

Like Goldilocks, they have 
not stuck around long enough 
to find out whether bears are 
actually quite friendly when 
you get to know them. They 
have assumed correctly that 
they tend to be hungry, angry 
and dangerous. 


Sick men of Europe defy pessimistic prognosis 


Debate 


Andy Robinson 


W ITH luck, 1998 and 
1999 could see the 
whole edifice of 
supply-side eco- 
nomic theory and Tony 
Blair’s gift to the European 
Union — the employability 
thesis — begin to crumble 
into dust 

Put it another way: if Spain, 
the basket case of European 
over-regulation, is growing at 
4 per cent created half a mil- 
lion jobs in the past year, 
with an inflat ion rate down at 
2 per cent something may be 
going awry for New Labour’s 
supply-side economists and 
their rails tor Anglo- Ameri- 
can -style deregulation on the 
Continent to ensure sustain- 


able growth and low unem- 
ployment 

Spain, after all, is about as 
far from toe US model as you 
can get with the highest ! 
Nairu (unemployment rate | 
compatible with d on-acceler- 
ating infla tion) in the OECD. 
But there is no trace of infla- 
tion in Spain, despite a mas- 
sive dose of monetary stimu- 
lus delivered by EMU 
interest-rate convergence. 

Nor are price pressures ap- 
parent in those other suppos- 
edly rigid and sclerotic conti- j 
nental economies, qui ckenin g 
employment growth notwith- 
standing. West German un- 
employment is below 9 per 
cent and falling fast in spite of 
wage costs at DM45 (£16) an 
hour, more than 30 per cent 
above the OECD average. 
France, plagued by strike- 
prone unions, is expected to 
grow at 3 per cent this year 
and unemployment fall for ! 


the ninth consecutive month 
to ILSper cent in May. In 
both countries inflation is at 
historical lows around 1-5 per 
cent The Wall Street Journal 
and Business Week have pub- 
lished articles recently an- 
nouncing the emergence of a 
European Goldilocks econo- 
my to rival the US fairy tale 
fast GDP and employment 
growth, little inflation. 

For US business publica- 
tions, and British govern- 
ment advisers, fast growth 
and employment-creation 
would not have been possible 
in the US and the UK in the 
mid-1990s were it not for their 
barely regulated labour mar- 
kets which pushed up poten- 
tial non-inflationary growth 
rates. Such policies would 
have proved disastrous on the 
Continent, where Nairus 
were high and apparently ris- 
ing. The Bundesbank was de- 
lighted to take the “Anglo- 


Saxon” arguments on board if 
they justified the ironclad 
monetary policy it bad pur- 
sued since German reunifica- 
tion. 

The 1994 OECD jobs study 
also gave unconditional sup- 
port to the UK’s structural 
reforms and advocated the 
Americanisation of European 

Journal editorials and UK 
government documents on 
•'employability” lament, 
European labour markets are 
still heavily regulated com- 
pared with the US and Brit- 
ain. On the demand side, how- 
ever, there has been meta- 
morphosis. For the past three 
years, the Bundesbank has 

West German unemployment Is failing 
fast despite wage costs of £1 6 an hour 

labour markets to overcome 
what tiie OECD called “struc- 
tural” unemployment rates 
which were above 10 per cent 
Structural, because they 
could not be diminished by 
GDP growth without unleash- 
ing wage inflation. What has 
changed in Europe since 
then? On the supply side, not 
a lot. As no end of Wall Street 

held short-term rates down at 
around 3 per cent and that is 
producing rapid growth. 

Interest rates In Spain have 
fallen precipitously In the 
past year and the economy is 
roaring. Registered unem- 
ployment has fallen from 
2.09 million to 1.85 million 
(11.5 per cent) in the past six 
months and looks set to con- 


tinue its downward path. In- 
terest rates win continue to 
fall before EMU’s launch date 
in January 1999. It sounds 
like madness if “structural” 
unemployment In Spain Is as 
high as it was said to be. But 
wages are rising by only 
215 per cent a year. Admit- 
tedly, unemployment, on the 
wider measure of the labour 
force survey, is stfll way up at 
19.4 per cent which may be 
h olding back wage claim* and 1 
inflation. The next months i 
will be critical. 

If Spain can have a Goldi- 
locks economy, there is some- 
thing seriously wrong with 
the supply-side employability 
paradigm. Was the sweeping 
consensus around deregu- 
latory supply-side measures a 
big mistake caused by a his- 
torical coincidence? Unem- 
ployment fell and growth 
quickened without serious in- 
flationary consequences in 


the 1990s in those countries 
which pursued expansionary 
monetary policies. These also 
Just happen to be the US and 
the UK. which had deregu- 
lated labour markets. 

If that proves to be the case, 
there wifi be cause for cele- 
bration. Because, deep down, 
the supply-siders, even the 
New Labour variety, are pes- 
simists. 

Something awful lurks be- 
hind their theories of a trade- 1 
off between high structural 
unemployment (continental 
Europe) and ever-greater 
social inequality (US. UK): 
some mysterious force which 
stole bargaining power from 
the “unskilled' ‘ and handed it 
to the “skiHed". The supply- 
siders had not the faintest 
idea what the force may be 
and, rather than call it God, 
which would have been unsci- 
entific, they chose to call it 
the technological revolution. 


If the regulated, egalitarian 
Continent does become Goldi- 
locks, maybe the merciless 
God of information technol- 
ogy. too, will prove to have 
been an invention. The Euro- 
pean jobless will enter em- 
ployment without the slide in 
wage rates at the bottom end 
or the soaring income differ- 
entials associated with the 
Anglo-American model. Dissi- 
dent economists may venture 
to suggest that Europe’s prob- 
lem in the mid-1990s was not a 
failing supply of labour at the 
right price (peanuts) caused 
by over-regulation, but failing 
demand for labour caused by a 
simple Keynesian malady: in- 
sufficient aggregate demand. 
Andy Robinson is a reporter 
on the Spanish financial daily 
Cinco Dias. This is an edited 
extract from The Single Cur- 
rency in Perspective — a Com- 
munity in Crisis? published by 
Macmillan 
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Never mind productivity, 
let’s go for the idle option 



Worm’s eye 


Dan Atkinson 

I T HAS been weeks since 
the Prime Minister’s clar- 
ion call for each and 
every able-bodied Briton to 
do his/her bit to close the 
“productivity gap”. Shock- 
ing figures proved that 
French supermarkets. Ger- 
man car factories and 
American everything were 
- all more productive than us 
by a very long mile. 

Personally, this produc- 
tivity battle is stock In the 
trenches. An energetic boot 
of weeding resulted In the 
near collapse of both legs. 
And a quick look around 
would seem to confirm that 
out fallow citizens are simi- 
larly invalided out. 

Either that or they have 
decided life is simply too 
short to worry about the 
productivity gap- If that 
means national humilia- 


tion. so be it. Productivity 
was always a dodgy way of 
measuring anything. If half 
of the teachers and police 
were sacked the survivors’ 
productivity would double, 
although whether the 
people concerned would ap- 
preciate this Is open to 
question. 

Idleness Is another mat- 
ter. It Is a meaningful mea- 
sure of activity. Were we to 

set national targets for idle- 
ness, several benefits 
would flow. The monthly 
agn pifring over the unem- 
ployment figures would be 
a thing of the past. An Idle 
society would more agree- 
able to live in than a hyper- 
productive one- 

The tool whereby we can 
do almost no work and yet 
live very well indeed is, of 
course, the exchange rate. 
Rather than fret about the 
“damage** done by the 
strong pound we should 
cheer sterling ever up- 
wards in the happy knowl- 
edge that there must come 
a point where our currency 


is so strong that the rest of 
the world will provide, 
through a near 100 per cent 
trade deficit, everything we 
want, free. 

The Tories made a brave 
stab at this in the early 
1980s, but spoiled it by talk- 
ing the pound down. A 
truly radical approach 
would have talked the 
pound up until it reached 
the magical rate that 
relieves us of the need to 
produce anything. 

This programme will 
require fairly stiff interest 
rates, but as nobody will be 
in work they will be ineligi- 
ble for loans anyway. And a 
few people will still bave to 
do something in order for 
} goods and services to be ex- 
ported at our new nltra- 
high rate of exchange. 

A small, college of work- 
ers — George Soros, Sir 
Paul McCartney and Lord 
Archer — will earn all the 
dollars we will ever need. 
They, and they alone, can 
do the worrying about the 
I productivity gap. 



How does the Government 
measure its borrowing 
these days? 

Until last month the main 
measure of trie fiscal stance was 
foe public sector borrowing 

requirement, which is foe 
difference between how much 
foe Government spends each 
financial year and how much it 
receives in taxes. Last month, 
the Chancellor announced that 
the PSBR would henceforth be 
known as the Piirfic Sector Net 
Cash Requirement and the main 
measure of fiscal poBcy would 
be something called foe Public 
Sector Net Borrowing. 

Sounds very confusing. 
What’s the point* 

The new measure is designed to 
be a more accurate reflection of 
the Government’s finances. The 
old PSBR and foe PSNCR are 


It used to be the PSBR but 
now it is the PSNCR. 
Charlotte Denny goes 
behind the acronyms to 
explain the changes in 
government book-keeping 


cash figures — they meastra 
how much money goes In and 

out of foe state coffers each 

month. The trouble is that the 
Government's cash flow tends 
to be fairly lumpy. Companies 
pay their VAT in big chunks four 
times a year, which boosts the 
Government's revenues in these 
months. On the spending side, 
government rush to spend their 
annual budgets at the end of foe 


financial year, leading to a surge 
of payments in March. As a 
result, tt Is difficult to assess in 
any given month how the longer- 
term balance sheet will turn out 

Hew does the Public Sector 
Met B or r owin g measure 
solve this? 

Jest as a company does, by 
using accrual accounting. When 


the liability is created — In the 
case of VAT, when the customer 
pays the firm the money — It is 
noted down on foe credit side of 
foe Government's books, even if 
foe payment does not cone in 
until much later. Similarly, 
government spending Is evened 
out over foe whole year. - 

Is that the only difference? 

No. The PSBN also excludes 
financial transactions such aa 
privatisation proceeds and loans 
to students. 

What is the justification for 
axducfing them? 

The money raised from 
privatisations doss not Improve 
the Government's financial 
position because foe sale of 
assets reduces its overall 
wealth. Similarly, lending money 
to students does not make the 


Tourist rates - bank sells I Indicators 


Australia 2.53 
Austria 20.05 
Belgium SB .79 
Canada 2-36 
Cyprus 0.B3 
Denmark 10.93 
Finland D.75 


Germany 2.&460 
Greece 474.04 
Hong Kong 12.34 
India 68.68 
Ireland 1.1244 
Israel 5 SI 
Italy 2,819 


Malaysia 6.81 
Mafia 0.62 
Netherlands 3.19 
New Zealand 301 
Norway 12.07 
Portugal 2B8JM 
Saudi Arabia 6.03 


Singapore Z.7D 
South AWa 1001 
Spain 240.37 
Sweden 12.75 
5wttzBf1»d 2-40 
Turkey 422^10 
US 1.5940 
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TODAY — ■ UKs M4 (Jun). 

UKr M4 Lending (Jun). 

UK: Building Society commit- 
ments (Jun). 

TOMORROW — US: Housing 
starts (Jun). 

WEDNESDAY — UKs Retail 
sales (Jun). 

USs Humphrey Hawkins test. II. 


state poorer because eventually 
(in theory anyway) they will pay it 
back. 

So the new figures aren't an 
a ttempt to make the books 
look healthier? 

If anything, the accounts will 
look worse because the 
El 1 biDion pencilled Hi for asset 
sales over the next three years 
won't show up. But the changes 
wiB tying the UK more into fine 
with how other countries 
measure their fiscal stance and 
is part of a more general drive to 
introduce accrual accounting 
throughout the public sector. 
Britain has been unique in 
measuring its public sector 

deficit on a cash basis. The 
PSNB (minus the surplus or 
deficits made by public 
companies) matches the 
Maastricht requirement for 
pubBc sector deficits. 


THURSDAY — UK: Visible 
trade (May). 

UK: Non-EU Trade in goods (Jun). 
GERi Bundesbank Council 
Meeting. 

FRIDAY — UK: GDP (Prelimi- 
nary. Q2). 

US: Harmonised CPI (Jun). 

Source. Investec Ban * UK 
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World Cup package providers are left £5m in debt after tickets fiasco 

Hospitality firms collapse 


Julia Finch 


T HREE corporate 
hospitality compa- 
nies have collapsed 
with combined 
debts of £5 million 
as a result of the World Cup 
tickets fiasco. 

They were forced into liqui- 
dation when their original 
suppliers tailed to deliver 
tickets for which they had 
p re- paid- More than 100 staff 
have lost their Jobs. 

The three London-based 
firms — Championship Man- 
agement Ltd, Champion Cup 
Hospitality and The Mall Cor- 
porate Events — had sold 
thousands of hospitality pack- 
ages. mainly to blue-chip 
corporations. 

Would-be buyers paid up to 
£3.000 a bead to obtain tickets, 
transport and accommoda- 
tion for their key customers. 
The hospitality firms' main 
supplier was Great Portland 
Entertainments, which ac- 
cepted up to £500 per ticket 
from 25,000 fans and compa- 
nies, but could then deliver 
only a tiny proportion of 
those ordered. 

GPE was closed by investi- 
gators from the Department 
of Trade and Industry last 
month after a TV documen- 
tary claimed it was selling 
non-existent tickets. GPE is 
being wound up by the Offi- 
cial Receiver. 

Details of the three liquida- 
tions came as it emerged that 
David Spanton, the ticket 
agent at the centre of the 
Great Portland scandal, has 
already set up in business 

a gain 

He is operating his new 
venture, London Ticket Bro- 
kers, from his home in Isling- 
ton, London and has written 
to former customers offering 
them access to “the very best 
seats" for West End shows 
and pop concerts. There is 
nothing in the court order to 
him working. 

Two of the collapsed hospi- 
tality companies — The Mall 
and I CM. which have debts of 
£4.6 million — only discov- 
ered they would not be receiv- 
ing the tickets they had paid 
for as the World Cup tourna- 
ment got under way. 

Insolvency specialist BDO 
Stay Hayward, which has 
been appointed liquidator, 
said: "Both companies were 
forced to buy tickets from the 
secondary market to satisfy 
the demands of international 



Celebrities such as Bono and Sting made it to the Final, but thousands of corporate names paid in advance and got nowhere photograph: Patrick herzog 


clients who turned up expect- 
ing the complete hospitality 
package. 

“The companies were able 
to obtain tickets for the early 
rounds, with The Mall spend- 
ing up to £2.5 million on tick- 
ets, but as tickets for the later 
rounds became scarcer and 
more costly, at up to £750 
each, both companies realised 
they could not carry on.” 


Champion Cup Hospitality 
sold 700 World Cup 1998 pack- 
ages. but none was delivered. 
It had used two ticket suppli- 
ers. a Danish company and 
Great Portland, and was able 
to recover £350,000 from the 
Danish company. That 
recovery, plus other cash and 
assets, should enable a signif- 
icant return to be paid to its 
creditors. 


The three collapsed compa- 
nies had a long list of top- 
name corporate customers, 
including IBM, construction 
group Bo vis. cosmetics firm 
L'Oreal and accountants 
Ernst & Young. Some were 
not told until the day of the 
match that the firms could 
not provide their tickets. 

Yesterday Malcolm Cohen, 
a partner at BDO Stay Hay- 


ward, described Mr Spanton’s 
new business as "an interest- 
ing development”. But he was 
unsure about whether he 
would be able to pursue Mr 
Spanton or his new venture to 
repay those owed money by 
the three collapsed compa- 
nies. 

**We are creditors of Great 
Portland Entertainment," he 
said. “But whether we can ex- 


tend that to its directors we 
do not know yet” 

GPE, which was blamed by 
the FA last year for selling 
black-market tickets to fens 
wbo then rioted in Rome dur- 
ing England’s World Cup 
qualifying match against 
Italy, Is not Mr Spanton's first 
f ail ure. Four ticket and travel 
agencies in which he was in- 
volved went into liquidation. 


TUC mounts employment campaign □ City signals downturn □ Market’s high-riders set for afall 

Brown takes i ™ Jiitn.n m i—— Funds 

Reporting season for the bank i n g sector; E st ima ted profits Cm. ■ 

Hum Pf (S) *p) (BT) HI 1907 1W7 on red 

II 11 lll ll 1 1 Northern Rock July 23 100 100 104 97 196 

■ ■■■ ■ Abbey National July 29 757 737 734 687 1,412 ■ ■ 

Halifax July 30 886 849 823 802 1,631 

m m ■ ■ Lloyds TSB Ju»y31 '1.479 1,486 1,515 1.446 3.162 UlwiwB % 

with unions 


Lucy Ward and 
Steve Busfkrfd 


T HE Chancellor, Gor- 
don Brown, is head- 
ing for a showdown 
with trade union lead- 
ers today over the state of the 
economy and measures to 
counter a possible recession. 

Mr Brown is to sit down 
with TUC general secretary 
John Monks at a meeting in 
which union Leaders will 
press for a £3 billion Invest- 
ment in jobereation schemes 
to prevent the economic slow- 
down worsening. 

The TUC will argue that, 
while "reports or an outright 
recession across the whole 
economy are exaggerated”, 
the Government must act to 
counter falling or stagnant 
output in manufacturing and 
the public services. 

Despite growth in the pri- 
vate services sector, says the 
TUC. “there are considerable 
down-side risks for the econo- 
my as a whole, given fragile 



TUC general secretary John 
Monks: Spending plea 


business confidence. If the 
Bank continues to tighten 
monetary policy and the 
Asian crisis worsens". 

Mr Monks will argue for a 
strengthening of the New 
Deal, and planned increases 
in capita] investment for local 
authority and regional devel- 
opment agency programmes 
to be brought forward. 

But the Chancellor is un- 
likely to agree to such de- 
mands, having made clear his 
Intention to keep a tight grip 
on public sector pay following 
his £40 billion boost for health 
and education. 

Mr Brown pre-empted his 
meeting with TUC leaders in 
a speech to Islington Labour 
Party in London last night 

In a reference aimed at the 
TUC. he said: “Some now say 
we should relax our disci- 
pline, and some even call for 
more money to be injected 
Into the economy this year by 
additional public spending. 

‘'But this would not be res- 
ponsible economics, when fis- 
cal tightening remains neces- 
sary now and into the next 
year. And it would not be a 
responsible approach to 
spending when I want reform 
first, so that resources can be 
put to best use." 

Treasury sources last night 
said the TUC’s request would 
receive "short shrift". 

"This is a New Labour gov- 
ernment, not an Old Labour 
one,” the sources said. 

Mr Brown made clear he 
was determined to maintain 
the fiscal tightening which 
had seen borrowing reduced 
from £27 billion when Labour 
came to power to £8 billion. 

He reissued warnings that 
the new money available for 
public services comes with 
strings attached. 
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Banks face bleak autumn 


Jill Treanor 


B RITAIN’S banks are 
expected to reveal 
strong profit figures 
In the coining weeks as a 
result of the buoyant econo- 
my In the first half of the 
year but the City is warn- 
ing that the second six 
months could be much 
tougher. 

Although bank-watchers 
do not expect a downturn 
on the scale of the early 
1990s — which left the big 
banks nursing multi- 
billion-pound bad debts — 
some have downgraded 
their profit forecasts. 

The main fear is that bad 
debts on home loans will 
start to rise again because 
of mortgage rate increases 
and rising unemployment. 

Ranking analysts at Mer- 
rill Lynch believe . how- 
ever. that the market may 
overreact to any caution ex- 


pressed by the banks. “We 
are as convinced as we can 
be that the whole attltnte of 
banks to risk today is fun- 
damentally different to 
that prevailing 10 years 
ago,” the Merrill team said. 

The banks primarily In- 
volved in the mortgage and 
savings markets — notably 
the former building societ- 
ies — will be scrutinised 

also for damage caused by 
increased competition from 

the traditional mutuals. 

The Halifax has been par- 
ticularly hard hiL “Halifax 
continues to battle a signif- 
icant headwind of redemp- 
tions in its mortgage book, 
and we anticipate first-half 
net mortgage lending to be 
all but zero." the Merrill 
analysts said. 

The financial turmoil in 
Asia will affect some 
banks, especially Standard 
Chartered and HSBC, 
owner of the Midland 
Bank. The team at Merrill 


Lynch say the -two banks 
remain under “heavy 
clouds”. 

Banks are also continu- 
ing to face costs from year 
2000 computer problem and 
from adapting their sys- 
tems to cope with EMU. 
which may affect profit- 
ability. Lloyds TSB Is also 
likely to be bit by a 
£300 million charge for 
pensions mis-selling. 

in most cases, however, 
the City expects these po- 
tential problems to be out- 
weighed by increasing spec- 
ulation about takeovers 
and mergers. 

Halifax has some 
£3 billion which could be 
used for acquisitions. While 
Lloyds TSB has around 
£1 billion. 

Ten out of the 1 2 quoted 
British banks report their 
results for the first half of 
the year in the coming 
weeks, starting with North- 
ern Rock on Thursday. 


Extra funds would be avail- 
able only where exacting new 
targets in teaching standards, 
health and legal services, 
housing management and 
social services were met. 
“The best public services will 
come only if there are targets, 
efficiency standards and 
clearly established objec- 
tives,” he said. 

CBI director-general Adair 
Turner warned yesterday 


that manufacturing industry 
was undergoing a “severe 
slow-down". 

Research released at the 
weekend by specialists at the 
Ernst & Young Item Club said 
Mr Brown’s spending review 
hand-out to the public ser- 
vices could lead to an over- 
heating economy; it claims 
the jobless total could soar to 
more than two million. 

• Labour's fourth -largest af- 


filiate union yesterday deliv- 
ered a message of frustration 
to Tony Blair by withdrawing 
£1 million from Its political 
fund, pledging to spend it on 
promoting its own candidates 
for Parliament Senior offi- 
cials of the Amalgamated En- 
gineering and Electrical 
Union are said to be “hopping 
mad" about rumblings of the 
union link with Labour being 
severed. 


Paulina Sprtngett 


O NE in five of Britain’s 
fund management 
firms would foil into 
the red if the stock market 
collapsed by only lo per cent, 
according to a survey pub- 
lished today by accountants 
PricewaterhonseCoopers. 

The accountants argue that 
this Is largely due to the in- 
dustry’s rising costs, particu- 
larly relating to people and 
marketing. 

The report adds that there 
are too many small firms in 
the Industry. 

“II, as we think, the indus- 
try remains dangerously com- 
placent on costs, there will be 
casualties as and when mar- 
kets go into reverse, particu- 
larly where businesses have 
insufficient scale,” said PwC 
partner Graham Wright. 

The ftmd Tnanagpmgnt in- 
dustry has been riding high 
for the past couple of years 
and has defied pundits by fall- 
ing to come off the boiL But 
critics believe that the boom 
must end soon. 

The other critical factor is 
that many investment firms 
are too small to take frill ad- 
vantage of economies of scale. 
So, even in today’s buoyant 
market, many of them are not 
making spectacular profits. 

“Smaller players need to 
get big. get specialist or get 
out," PwC says- 
The report predicts that the 
year ahead will be littered 
with mergers between fund 
managers as the industry con- 
tinues to consolidate. There 
are strong arguments for 
cross-border mergers, be- 
cause this adds to economies 
of scale and expertise. 

PwC says those resisting 
the trend may find them- 
selves unable to compete on 
cost or customer service- 


ECOnOmiCS Notebook 


Wealthy? You’ve 
been neglected 



Victor Keegan 


A NDREW Carnegie once 
said that “the man who 
dies rich dies 
disgraced”. - 

‘ He knew what he was talk- 
ing about He emigrated from 
Scotland to the United States 
in the last century to become 
the richest man in the world 
— through steel mills — be- 
fore returning, to spend his 
final years in Scotland. Hie 
gave his fortune away to good 
causes, including a chain of 
public libraries in tiie US. 

The trouble is that not 
everyone has such acute 
Judgment in selecting good 
causes. David Packard, who 
co-finmded Hewlett Packard, 1 
left $9 billion for charitable 
causes when he died three 
yearsago. 

But hifl nhilrinpn are still 
struggling over the contents 
of a letter written 10 years 
ago, outlining h« intentions. 

Ted Turner, the cable bil- 
lionaire, Is one of foe few not 
waiting until death before dis- 
tributing hie wealth. 

He is “Turning” over 
$1 billion to mainly American 
causes. Another is George 
Soros, who uses tile profits of 
his speculative activity to 
fund education and other ac- 
tivities in Eastern Enrope. 

. But no rich man in history- 
can hold a candle to Bin 
Gates, whose wealth on Satur- 
day — as measured by one of 
the Bill Gates Internet wealth- 
clocks — was _ £66.5 billion 
(£40.5 billion). 

I N THE six months since 
January, it has increased 
by — wait for it — 
916 billion, or about 92^00 per 
second. Web wags point out 
that if he dropped a $10,000 
bill on the ground it would 
not be worth his while to pick 
it up. because be could use 
the five seconds to get to work 
earlier and earn more money. 

Gates is reported to have 
said, like Carnegie, that he' 
will give nearly all of it away 
daring his lifetime. 

Compared with the Gates 
phenomenon, the fortunes 


generated by the proposed flo- 
tation of Investment bank 
Goldman Sachs, delivering an 
estimated £60 million to each 
of its 37 partners, may aeon 
like small change. 

Globalisation and the on- ■ 
ward march of market forces 
have made It unfashionable, 
if not redundant, to ask ques- 
tions such as: Is it right that 
these people should make so 
much money while experi- 
enced teachers are paid less 
than £25,000 a year? 

. New Labour's approach is 
to emphasise equality of op- 
portunity, not equality of 
outcome. 

It is difficult to argue 
against equal opport u nity as 
an objective, not only on 
moral grounds of "fairness” 
but also because It is the obvi- 
ous means of ensuring that 
the economy is run as effi- 
ciently as possible. 

The difficulty comes in as- 
sessing whether factors like 
inherited wealth undermines 
equality of opportunity, and if 
so, what to do about it 

T *HRRR is an additional 

| problem regarding what 

I Is known as “endow- 
ment-insensitive" equality, 
where inherited wealth is not 
involved. Gates is the prime 
example, because his wealth 
Is self-generated within his 
own lifetime. 

What is tiie solution? Dra- 
conian taxation in today's 
globalised environment could 
either kill the golden goose or 
shift its bead office to a more 
tax-friendly regime 

Another solution would be 
to adopt a relaxed attitude 
during the lifetime of these 
very rich people — but ac- 
companied by penal death 
duties unless the fortune was 
endowed for socially useful 
purposes, forcing all the rich 
to become Carnegies. 

Something will have to be 
done, because the grotesque 
disparities in income and 
wealth which the digital revo- 
lution, aided by globalisation, 
have fanned are becoming a 
major economic, as well as 
ethical problem. 

Britain be able to achieve 
the right balance between 
economic efficiency and fair 
reward until the gap between 
Goldman Sachs and teachers 
is addressed. 

Net everyone, alas, has the 
social conscience of a Carne- 
gie or Turner. As the pub phi- 
losopher remarked: “If you 
want to know what God 
thinks about money, just look 
at the people he gives it to.” 


Quick Crossword No. 8804 



Across 

1 Are In no doubt (4i4,4) 

9 Armoured nosaptece (5) 
to Stress (7) 

11 Man-eating giant (4) 

12 Assign for a particular pur- 
pose (8) 

14 Dent in the cheek (6) 
is Needlework (6) 

18 Kind of paint {6} 

20 Representation of Christ (4) 

22 Lightest known metal (7) 

23 Previous — community 
superior (5) ’ 

24 London thoroughfare noted 
for spedatets (6,6) 

Down 

2 Quack meefidne (?) 

8 Droop (4) 

4 Countless® 

5 Person from capital — led 
Ron on (snag) (8) 

6 Heather? — It’s a girl's 
name! (5) 


7 The aristocracy (6,6) 

8 Free from illness (2.4,6) 

13 Jamaica pepper (8) 

*8 Ramp (7) 

17 Un iverse as an ordered sys- 
tem (6) 

19 Speak (6) 

21 Box— girder (4) 
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Lucky 13 

Flintoff joins 
England’s 
Test squad 


Brittle peace 

Rugby calls 

time for its 
troubled leader 
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The Open Championship 
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P av; ' l Davies sees the Masters champion forced to extra holes before taking his second major of the year 

O’Meara proves his point 



Rose . . . stunning final chip 

Rose 
signs 
off in 
style 


P RIOR to this year 
Mark O’Meara 
had played In 56 
major champion- 
ships without a 
victory, hut he 
has now won two of the last 
three. Yesterday he added the 
Open Championship to the US 
Masters title he won at Au- 
gusta in April, beating the un- 
known American Brian Watts 
over a four-hole aggregate 
play-off 
The two men had ended tied 
on level-par 280 but O’Meara 
held the upper hand from the 
first play-off hole, the 15th, 
which be birdied, and by com- 
pleting the four extra holes in 
17 shots, one under par, he 
won by two strokes from his 
fellow American. 

O'Meara earned £300,000, 
together with confirmation 
that Augusta was no fluke, 
while Watts, who plays the 
Japanese tour and has 
amassed some 489,195,325 yen 
U2.13 million) in his career 
but never a title of note, bad 
the satisfaction that at least 
no one beat him over 72 hoies. 

The avuncular O'Meara 
played the percentages 
throughout and, when be had 
to. holed the putts. After both 
men had failed to reach the 
green at the 15th in the play- 
off, it was O’Meara who 
chipped to six feet and holed 
while Watts, who approached 
to three feet, missed. 

It was the decisive move. 
Watts made a mess erf the 17th 
and though he escaped with a 
par. holing from 11 feet, his 
game had gone and O'Meara’s 
routine par at the last brought 
him the title. “Of all the cham- 
pionships hi the world," he 
said, “this is the most special 
one there is. It's the world- 
wide championship.” 

O'Meara must have thought 
he was already home and dry 
after Watts had hit his drive 
to the 18th in regular play. 
The shot finished in punitive 
rough and Watts did well to 
get it as far as he did. But 
again, after that second shot 
O’Meara must have been 
mentally rehearsing his 
speech, for the ball finished 
on the downslope of a green- 
side bunker, from where it 
would have been easier to de- 
posit it in the clubhouse bar 
than get it on the green. 

But Watts, one foot outside 
the bunker, managed to de- 
llver the sharply descending 
blow with an open-raced 
wedge that was necessary, 
without taking a bucketflil of 
sand, and the ball, to mount- 
ing astonishment, trickled to 
within a foot » was as good a 
shot in the circumstances 
that anyone could have 
□laved, and deserved to take 

the game into extra-time. 

Watts had wavered over the 
closing nine, missing the 
short 12th by miles and need- 
ing a miracle shot out of 
rough to gain the tpen and 
drop only one shot he did not 
birdie the long 15th and would 
not have birdied the Iotg JTth 
but for a 15-foot putt. But that 



That shot was 
my last as an 
amateur. What 
a way to finish. 
I am going to 
play the Dutch 
Open next 
week as a 
professional 
Rose 


Rose is playing 
great, as 
simple as that. 
He should just 
enjoy it 
Faldo 


This is an 
incredible 
feeling; I love 
this champ- 
ionship so 
much. To win 
this major is a 
dream come 
true 

O’Meara 


From green to claret . . . the American Mark O'Meara celebrates his Open victory only three months after his triumph in the Masters 


PHOTOGRAPH: ADAM BUTLER 


If you had told 
me early in the 
week that I’d 
be in a play-off 
for the Open I 
wouldn’t have 
believed you. I 
didn’t win but 
I’m proud of 
myself 
Watts 


sand shot made amends for all 
that had gone before. 

O'Meara had six birdies in 
his 68 — and four bogeys. 
When he missed from six feet 
for a birdie at the 15th and 
missed the green at the 16th 
to drop a shot, it looked as 
though a major title was slip- 
ping away. But as Watts was 
to do, he holed from 15 feet at 
the 17th for a workaday 
birdie, and that was enough 
for the play-off 

The 18th hole was sur- 
rounded by sensation yester- 
day, and Tiger Woods, inev- 
itably, and Justin Rose, 
pleasurably, provided chunks 
of it. Having lurked without 
much intent all day. Woods 
two-putted the long 15th for a 
birdie, chipped in for another 
at the 17th and then holed 
from 35 feet at the last to fin- 
ish only one over. He deliv- 
ered a series of trademark 
right uppercuts as the crowd 


informed the rest of Lanca- 
shire that the young Ameri- 
can had nearly done it again. 

Rose arrived early for his 
final round, more than two 

hours before his tee-time of 
2.15pm. He felt he had been so 
much in demand off the 
course that practice had been 
neglected and so be spent an 
hour on the putting green, 
lunched at 12.15, spent from 
lpm to 1.45 on the range, fol- 
lowed by some chipping and 
more putting before going to 
the 1st tee. 

Throughout his prepara- 
tions he was offered congratu- 
lations both by spectators and 
by the other players, and even 
Sergio Garcia, the young 
Spaniard who won the Ama- 
teur Championship recently 
and was at that point Rose’s 
only possible rival for the 
leading amateur's silver 
medal, wished him weH 

Not Nick Faldo, though- He 


arrived on the putting green 
with Fanny Suuesson. and 

she immediately moved the 10 
feet it needed to congratulate 
Rose’s caddie Stuart Bradley. 
Faldo, though, focused as ever 
on his own preparations, 
seemed not to notice Rose. 

The Hampshire youngster, 
determined to be true to his 
word and enjoy the final 
stages, never stopped smiling, 
not even when eating a ba- 
nana going down the 14th. 
Perhaps that particular smile 
was in memory of a wonder- 
fully delicate pitch over a 
bunker at the 13th, showing 
that be has soft, as well as 
fast hands. 

He never really got into 
direct contention in the 
fourth round and was never 
able to put pressure on the 
leaders, but he perhaps 
achieved something of 
greater importance in the 
long run. He was transpar- 


ently unafraid, hitting a 
stream of good shots, culmi- 
natin g in a fantastic finish. 
Having driven into the rough 

at the 18th, he was still in it 
some 50 yards short of the 
green, seemingly taking five. 
But this has been his week, 
and it was to be closed out 
perfectly with his pitch, al- 
ways on line, just having the 
strength to drop in for birdie. 

On the previous hole he had 
skipped up the steep hiH that 
leads from the 17 th green to 
the 18th tee, slapping hands 
with spectators, his last steps 
as an amateur full of joy. 

-Earlier, the best amateur 
Open finisher of recent years, 
Peter McEvoy, who came 17th 
at Lytham in 1979, had said: 
“I want him to win and that’s 
the absolute truth. But if he's 
going to finish about 14th, I 
hope he finishes 18th." Rose 
finished Joint fourth, a won- 
derful, wonderful effort 
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Safety shot . . . Mark O'Meara lines op the 18th green on the final play-off hole with the title already all hot his 


PHOTOGRAPH: TOM JENKINS 


How fate decreed the nearly life of Brian 



Mike Selvey on the fine distance which denied the runner-up a place in history 


I MAGINE IT. Your ball 
has Just dribbled into a 
banker by the front 
edge of the 18 th green 
and there you are, 
standing all cock-eyed with 
your left foot in the sand 
and your right outside, 
knowing that you must get 
it over the lip of the trap 
from a near-impossible lie. 
move it 35-odd yards 
towards the pin and then 
hole any putt you might 
have, otherwise Mark 
O'Meara will be Open 
champion. That, as the so- 
norous tones of Peter Allis 
might have informed his 
viewers yesterday, was all 
Brian Watts had to do. 

What happened next all 


but defied belief. There was 
one practice swing and 
then the thump as Watts's 
sand iron blasted into the 
bunker. The ball popped 
ont and, as the packed 
stands came out of their 
trance-like hush and began 
to urge it on with a roar, it 
rolled nearer and nearer. 

In any circumstances it 
was a wonderful shot. In 
these it bordered on the mi- 
raculous. Had It gone in, 
that stroke would have pro- 
pelled Watts from obscu- 
rity into the annals of the 
game alongside Sandy Lyle, 
whose shot on Augusta's 
18th gave him a Masters 
title, and Bob Tway, whose 
effort from the sand killed 


off Greg Norman In the US 
PGA, and even the legend- 
ary stroke from the sandy 
waste alongside the 17th 
fairway at Lytham that 
clinched the 1926 Open title 
for Bobby Jones. 

That it stayed above 
ground, no more than eight 
inches from the hole, may 
have been fiate decreeing 
that enough was enough, it 
prolonged proceedings but 
no more. People called 
Brian, it seemed to be say- ! 
ing, do not win The Open. 
Jack and Tom, Bill and 
Ben, and Bob are okay, bnt 
not Brian. It is too sort ofi 
er, ordinary. 

Watts is a true Brian. If 
he were English — and de- 


spite his Canadian upbring- 
ing and United States citi- 
zenship, you can bet your 
life that, had he won, he 
would this morning be the 
Greg Rusedski of golf on ac- 
count of his mother’s na- 
tionality — he would drive 
a family hatchback, read 
the Daily Telegraph and 
dine ont on prawn cocktail 
and steak ’n’ chips. 

Watts is a transparently 
nice, well-mannered fellow, 
offering a “thank-you” to 
the few who took the trou- 
ble to give him a “C'mon 
Brian" yesterday. Bnt for 
the most part on his final 
round he was not sparking 
Kilowatts. 

So there was an Inevlta- j 


bility about the play-off — 
match play now rather 
than strokepiay — with 
O’Meara. A shot conceded 
on the 15th after he had 
driven Into the rough, an- 
other saved only by his 
nerves on the 17th. Bat he 
was always clinging on. Un- 
less you were O’Meara, the 
18 th, second time around, 
was anticlimax. 

How much did the effort 
of the back nine — The 
Stretch — take out of a man 
who does not even play the 
regular tours in America or 
Europe bnt thrives Instead 
on the yen-rich Japanese 
circuit? Watts bad held his 
ground with a dogged per- 
formance that took him to 


the turn in level par, a pat- 
tern changed only by a bo- 
gey when he three-putted 
tiie short 4th bnt Immedi- 
ately offset by a 30-foot 
birdie effort on the next. 
There were chances, but his ' 
putting was solid without 
the magic that makes a j 
champ ion. 

And on the back nine 
there was no extra gear, no 
overdrive, with which to 
charge. He finished pre- 
cisely where he started, on 
level par. 

Yet again he hung on, 
though, not least on the 
12 th, a ferocious long par- 
three, where his easy swing 
became almost too languid 
and his tee shot finished 20 
yards to the right of the 
green, in deep rough, with 
a 40-foot dune between him 


and the pin and no green to 
work with. 

Somehow his wedge shot 
got it within 12 feet Had he 
holed the putt, it might 
have kick-started him. But , 
it slid by, as did so many 
o there- 
with one eye on the 
leaderboard, he would have 
known as he walked down 
the 17th fairway that the 
roar from the match ahead 
signified the birdie that 
took O’Meara Into the lead. 
To get up and down from 
well short of the green 
t h en, with a 40-yard chip to 
15 feet and a putt that he 
read and executed to per- 
fection, showed nerve. It 
was the closest he had come 
to emotion. 

A four down the last to 
tie, then. Watts removed 


his visor and wiped his 
brow on a towel- His pre- 
shot routine was meticu- 
lous; a tug of his peak, a 
long look at the line, pftunb 
bobbed down the line of his 
driver shaft, and a tug of 
the sweater. As he was 
about to pull the trigger, 
though, the silence was 
broken by some shenani- 
gans from the area around 
the 17th green which he 
could not fell to hear. 

It was not his best tee 
shot, pulled left. Rough, he 
was told. “Light or heavy?" 
he asked. 

“Light,” came the 
answer. Watts poured him- 
self some water to moisten 
his mouth, hoped it was 
correct and marched off to 
the glory that was so nearly 
his. 


Tiger fails to shake off posse on his tail 


Patrick Glenn sees the young American fire his way to third spot 
despite the distractions of overexcited fans and course officials 


T ramping the course m 
the company of Tiger 
Woods, the first thing 
one notes is the invisibility of 
his playing partner. 

For all the superficial atten- 
tion the huge galleries paid to 
Katsuyoshi Tamori in yester- 
day's final round, the 
wretched Japanese could have 
dressed as Ronald McDonald 
and gone unnoticed. 

Even the sweetest shot by 
Woods's rival drew only a rip- 
ple of applause, n kind of im- 
patient politeness as the i 
crowd waited for The Man to , 
go into overdrive. They had to 
settle for disappointment on 
the very firsL hole. 

Lining up a 2511 putt, he 
gave his reading of the green 
to his caddie Fluff Cowan. "I 
like what you're stein'." said | 
the old walrus. He could nut | 
have liked what Woods did. 
though, as he ran the putt 
eight feet past the hole and 


missed coming back to begin 
with n bogey. 

At such moments Woods's 
face becomes that or a child 
on the verge of tears — as if. ! 
at 22 , he is too young to have 
developed the scowl of. say. 
Montgomerie or Faldo. When 1 
the smile comes, however, as 
it did with his birdie at the 
2nd. his entire face seems to 
disappear behind it. 

Woods is a singular man in 
many wavs but the most tire- 
some form of his uniqueness 
is the posse of officials, mind- 
ers and marshals who ride 
shotgun as he makes his way 
around the course. A couple ' 
of Birkdnle's finest yesterday 
actually affected the appear- 
ance and manner of presiden- 
tial bodyguards, complete 
with shades on the kind of 
grey, drizzly day the Scots 
call “dreich". 

One of these zealots spent 
most of his time either walk- 


ing close to Woods on the fair- 
way. perhaps enjoying vicari- 
ous fame, or hassling the 
crowd with orders to keep 
stiff, keep quiet or put away 
their cameras. 

At the 1th Woods gladdened 
the gallery with an astonish- 
ing shot With 203 yards from 
lee to pin, Woods took an 
eight-iron. “B-i-i-l-t-e, bite, 
bite, bite, bite," he rat-tatted 

with the ball in the air. It 
landed and stopped pin-high, 
eight feet to the right, and he 
drilled the putt for a birdie. 

The other would-be Secret 
Service man turned out to be 
a pussycat Good sense had 
overtaken him by the 3rd. 
where the sunglasses were 
removed, and at the 6th he in- 
vited a young lad inside the 
ropes to give him a decent 
view of Tiger’s second shot 

The boy, mercifully, was 
out of earshot by the time 
Woods showed his first sign 


of anger on that bole. A 
missed putt from six feet 
brought a bogey, took him 
back to where he started at 
five over overall and caused 
him to curse in frustration. 

At that point Woods was 
stolid rather than Inspired 
and subject to the over-hit ap- 
proaches and excessively hold 
putts that sometimes disfig- 
ure his game. He cannot be 
helped, either, by the tedious 
shouts of the six-deep crowds. 
"C'mon Tiger” and "Go on 
Tiger” not to mention "You 
got it baby” and “Attaboy 
Tiger” come at him relent - 1 
lessly and mindlessly. 1 

Such a yelp came from one 
“fan” as early as the 2nd 
green, where he stood over an 
eminently makeable, eight- 
foot birdie putt Woods Imme- 
diately straightened up and ! 
walked away. He returned, 
composed, and nudged the 
ball straight into the cup. 

The long-awaited magic, 
however, did not really show 
until the 457-yard 8th. There, 
he thundered the drive 352 
yards before delivering his 


second — a mere flick of the 
wrists — to within six Inches. 
The tap-in took him to the 
turn under par. 

You could tell he was fo- 
cused as he walked down the 
10 th and two toddlers, sisters 
of about three and four and 
clearly schooled by their 
parents, chanted his name. 
Woods did not give them even 
a glance, far less a smile, as 
he approached his balL 

The tots were there again 
on the 13th and this time their 
high-pitched adulation was 
squealed after the entire gal- 
lery had Gillen silent The ef- 
fect was quite hilarious and 
the crowd laughed loud. Tiger 
simply prowled towards an- 
other routine par four. 

He was clearly preparing 
himself tor the theatrical fin- 
ish that brought him three 
birdies in the last four holes 
— chipping in at the 17th and 
holing a 36-footer at the last — 
and left him third, only one 
stroke away from the play-off 
Make no mistake, this man 
will be Open champion, and 
sooner rather than later. 


Champion maintains his dignity as disappointing Westwood gets sniffy 

J USTIN LEONARD may | old Texan. "But because of | O'Meara and Brian Watts, | much wind to make it a j “The elbow feels good,” 
have surrendered his the way I p laved todav I can thp Rumman Tour's form I p/viH flnwi ' 1 I h« onlrl hofarnmnnoreaMnn 


Whavc surrendered his 
title without much of a 
fight but last year's Open 
champion professed him- 
self a happy sandboy after a 
Closing 69. It was. after all. 
a 13-shot improvement on 
his previous round amid 
Saturday’s gales, 

“T was always going to 
have good fee lings about 
this week, no matter how I 
played," said the 26-ycar- 


old Texan. "But because of 
the way I played today I can 
! enjoy it a little sooner, 
otherwise it might have 
token a couple of weeks." 

Meanwhile, a somewhat 
dyspeptic Lee Westwood 
was quick to pat his worst 
performance of the season 
into perspective. Asked 
how disappointed be was 
after carding a 78 In the 
final round to finish on 298. 
10 strokes behind Mark 


O'Meara and Brian Watts, 
the European Tour's form 
horse replied: "Not very . . . 
it's just another 
tournament 

"I have had bad weekends 
before and I’ve had bad tour- 
naments. Just because it's 
the Open yon don’t treat It 
any differently; it's still four 
rounds of golf, so what’s the j 
point? 

"I’m glad it’s over.” he 
added. “There was too 


much wind to make it a 
good Open.” 

Nick Faldo, who finished 
with his worst Open total 
since 1977 after almost 
missing the event with 
golfer’s elbow, refused to 
seek any alibis. A second 
successive 75 left the three- 
times champion. 41 yester- 
day, on 295, is over par. At 
Turnberry 21 years ago, in 
his second Open, he had 
closed 19 over. 


“The elbow feels good,” 
he said before conversation 
inevitably turned to Justin 
Rose. “I never made the 
Open as an amateur so he’s 
got that over me. I played 
with him in practice on 
Wednesday and he’s strik- 
ing it well and swinging it 
welL 

“He’s playing great, as 
simple as tint He should 
just enjoy it He’s played 
better than anyone.” 


Final scores at Birkdale 


[OB/tre uni us stated: '^amateur) 


■ O — » (US) 

(non lour-nc*> pteyofq 
B Witt* (US) 


T Wood, (US] 


JlSSk (U8] 

J Parmnrfk (Swe) 


D Lo*,m (US) 


C Races (R) 
T Stem (Dan) 


Ji nUrn l i a l lSp) 
P Bihar 


c tow— ius) 
VWW 


POWn (Am) 
S *iu— fTrt) 

B Kataa (US) 


*SQantatSf4 

EEte(SA) 

L Roberta (US) 

» Bmhw (Japan) 


S ttnmr (Gar) 

S 1m (Sp) 

M WmnuMa (US) 


J Hm u p li a s (Sw«) 

p flUland (Swa) 

N OsaM (Japan) 

T Kite (US) 


©73 76 88 
72 60 75 BO 
70 70 72 70 
SB 72 72 70 


72 74 70 70 
68 71 70 7« 


70 71 76 71 
87 74 74 7* 
BS 77 73 7® 


79 72 7S 89 
©72 77 71 
74 89 75 71 
66 75 73 71 


37 7678 89 
73 73 74 70 
87 74 78 71 , 
71 74 74 71 , 
71 74 74 71 . 
n 7273 7* 


72 ©60 70 
©77 75 70 
71 71 78 71 
© 72 76 72 
78 70 7B 73 


72 00 ©71 
6672 82 72 
©7678 72 
72 74 74 72 
H 70 78 74 
70 73 7S 74 


75 70 © 88 
70 73 60 71 
M 77 73 74 


71 74 7B 71 
©70 77 72 

72 72 77 7* 
72 73 78 7* 
72 ©79 74 
©78 74 78 


: (US) 

Wbo3(NZ) 

VooaM(M) 

■ tM £L 

ib (US) 
*-W5] 


305 

i ISwel 

306 

■ (Japan) 


©77 79 71 
78 70 78 71 
72 73 78 78 
71 75 78 73 

71 71 76 78 

72 73 78 78 

68 77 75 70 
76 71 70 70 


70 73 82 71 
70 75 79 72 
70 72 80 74 
72 73 77 74 
© 76 78 TO 


73 73 82 OB 
73 718172 
71 74© 72 
73 72 79 73 

71 75 77 74 

72 74 78 73 
7170 78 77 


7171 78 78 
71 73 76 7B 


71 73 © 72 
73 73 80 TS 
70 70© 73 

70 74 78 77 

71 73 79 80 
68 74 76 81 


Park profits 
in play-off 

D AVID PARK of Wales 
birdied the first hole in a 
play-off to win the Rolex Tro- 
phy in Geneva yesterday. 

Park shot a fbur-under-par 
68 in the final round to tie the 
lead with Per Nyman on 276. 
He had reached the turn in 33 
but picked up four birdies in 
the first six holes of the home- 
ward stretch to draw level 
with the Swede. 

I There was further British 
success when Warren Ben- 
nett of England claimed his 
third Challenge Tour title of 
the season by winning 
Open Des Volcans in France 
by three strokes after a final , 
round 73. 

The French amateur Greg- 
ory Havret, Robert Jan Deris- 
sen of Holland and the Scots- 
man Euan Little finished 
jornt second, having been un- 
“, to the gap on Ben- 
jtett s five-shot overnight 

Bennett now leads the Chal- 
lenge Tour rankings and 
moves a step closer to gaining 
his European Tour card at the 
end of the season . 

Mike Brisky, who has not 
won a tournament since join- 
rngthaUS Tour in UmlS 
has twice been back to quali- 
fying school. shot a six-under- 
garMto share the lead with 
Funk after three rounds 
of the Deposit Guaranty Golf 

mSppl m Madls °“. 

■MSSMass 

fj SBDd jedge for an eagle at 

f* ' 5* llth md then pro- 
duced three birdies. fSS 
joined him at the top of™ 
leaderboard with a three- 
under 69, concluding hia 
round with a birdie. 
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Rose illuminates the way forward 


David Davies on the 1 7-year-old 
British amateur who has an 
expectant world at his feet 
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L ast year, when Jus- 
tin Rose was only 16 . 
he became the youn- 
gest golfer ever to 
play in the Walker 
Cup. He was the outstanding 
player in practice and, 
the opening foursomes 
matches, it seemed only natu- 
ral that he should be asked to 
hit the tee shot off the 1st 
He produced a good swing, 
the rhythm was ma»ni»pt the 
contact good — but the club- 
face askew. The ball flew 
miles , but sharp right and out 
of bounds. If ever there was a 
moment to destroy a young 
man that surely was it, for he 
was letting down not just 
himself but his partner. 
team and big country. 

“I was disappointed, of 
course,” said Rose before the 
final round of the Open 
Championship yesterday. 
‘•Who wouldn't be? But I 
really felt sorry for my part- 
ner Michael Brooks who hart 
to stand up and hit another 
tee shot” 

That attitude perhaps ex- 
plains why Rose was Great 
Britain and I relan d’s best 
player in that competition, 
taking two points out of four > 
and re maining as «i 1 m and 
composed that week as he has 
this. While at the same time 1 
opening the world's eyes , 


‘He’ll be the one. 
This is the coming 
of the golfing 
Messiah, the next 
Faldo’ 


to his tremendous talent. 

Rose, at Royal Birkdale, has 
captivated not only the 
120,000 or so who have 
crowded these lovely links 
during the four days of play 
but millions of television 
viewers worldwide. They 
have marvelled at a boy who 
has played like a mam a rosy- 
cheeked boy who looks as if 
he would be more suitably 
dressed hi cassock and sur- 
plice than the inevitable base- 
bail cap and cashmere 
sweater. 

Despite the feet that be will 
not be able to vote until July ! 
30 this year, this week has ; 
been Rose's coming of age. No 
matter what is to come. Royal 
Birkdale 1998 will be etched 
in his memory in much the 
same way as Royal Birkdale 
1976 has been in the mind of 
Severiano Ballesteros, when 
the 19-year-old Spaniard an- 
nounced himself by finishin g 
second to Johnny Miller. 

Ballesteros led that Open at 
various stages, just as Rose 
jointly led during this week's 
third round; invaluable expo- 
sure to the pressures not just 
of the competitive situation 
but of dealing with the de- ; 
mands made by the media 
and by sponsors and offic ials , 
off the course. 

Rose, at an age when most 
young men find It difficult to 
meet an adult’s eye, has faced 
the world's press this week . 
with complete equanimity. 
Asked after the third round if 
he had realised he had been 
leading the Open Champion- 
ship at one stage, he admitted 
that he had — and that be 
liked it “I saw the score- 
board," be said, "and it felt 


great. I wasn't uncomfortable 
with that situation." 

He was In that position be- 
cause he was able to compart- 
mentalise his game TTe had 
begun with two bogeys, a des- 
perately poor start like that in 
the Walker Cup. But the chm 
never looked like meeting the 
chest “1 just thought ‘Well, 
this is a dubious start* and 
then I made eight pars in a 
row. From that moment I 

began to feel like I was getting 
the better of the course.” 

• He was even aide to josh 
with the press. He was asked 
what would be left if; at 17 
years 11 months, he won the 
Open. “When Fm 18 m have 
to win the Masters,” he 
grinned, “and then at 19 win 
the US Open and at 20 win the 
US PGA." That, of course, 
would constitute a career 
Grand Slam and it is perhaps 
too early In his career to 
point out that he would have 
to do that, then do it a g ain, 
and then again, plus win six 
more majors, just to equal 
Jack NiCklaos. 

Rose played his last round 
as an amateur yesterday, and 
the expectations of him as a 
professional will be high. 
Among those who knew him 
best during his days as an am- 
ateur was the man who was 
his captain during his Eng- 
land career, Peter McEvoy, 
twice the Amateur champion. 
McEvoy said yesterday: 
“He'll be the one. This is the 
coining of the golfing Mes- 
siah, the next Faldo.” 

Asked for a word to de- 
scribe Rose. McEvoy came up 
with several “He’s modest, 
quiet, thougbtfol, confident 
and yet inexperienced in an 
unworldly sense. He could 
have been in the England 
senior team at the age of 14, 
and after his first senior in- 
ternational there was no 
doubt in my mind that be was 
our best player. He rose — 
Sony, but that’s the word — 
to the occasion.” 

Part of die reason for Rose's 
success this week, McEvoy 
feels, is that he has played a 
lot on “wild, windswept 
links” where much amateur 
geflf is played. "We play at 
places like Lythaxn and Saun- 
ton early in fee year, and you 
learn ball control — or fail.” 

The only way Rose can fell 
as a professional, McEvoy 
feels, is by joining their ranks 
too eariy. Ideally, be says. 
Rose would stay amateur for 
one more Walker Cup experi- 
ence, and not wholly for golf- 
ing reasons. "The only thing 
that can stop him being a 
great player is if be gets the 
stuffing knocked out of him In 
the next couple of years. In ifi 
years’ time he’ll be 32 and all 
he’ll have done is play golf, 
and that might not be enough 
for an Intelligent person such 
as Justin. 

“Of course he’s got a good 
family and they’ll protect 
him, but a look at tennis, 
where they all seem to get 
burn-out, is the warning. Golf 
Is not' like swimming, either, 
where you have to do it all 
before you're 20 . 

“I that Justin could 

take a look at the way Tiger 
handle d things. He could have 
turned professional after win- 
ning his first US Amateur and 
made himself a fortune. He 
could have turned after win- 
ning his second and made two 
fortunes, and he then turned 
after winning three and made 
three fortunes.” 



Fitting finale 
to a fairy-tale 
tournament 

Lawrence Donegan sees a remarkable 
final round climax with a chip in at the last 

O N A day such as The 1st proved to be a 
this ft was foolish temporary aberration in a 
to expect Jnstin performance which will 
Rose quietly to de- forever remain etched on 


Driving force . . . Justin Rose on his way to a par four on the 3rd hole in his round of 69 


O N A day such as 
this it was foolish 
to expect Justin 
Rose quietly to de- 
part the 1998 Open Champi- 
onship. and as the young 
amateur eased a gentle lob 
wedge from the left-hand 
rough on the final hole the 
outcome was Inevitable. 

The ball landed on the 
fringe of the green, 
bounced three times and 
rolled softly Into the hole 
for a birdie. *Tt was one of 
those moments.” he 
blushed afterwards. ‘T had 
nothing to lose. The ball got 
nearer and nearer and 
nearer and then it just dis- 
appeared. I couldn't believe 
it.” 

And neither could the 
vast gallery around the 
Royal Birkdale 18th green, 
who rose as one to salute a 


‘It is tempting to 
make allowances for 
Rose because of his 
youth but this would 
belittle his talents’ 


17-y ear-old amateur who 
had just completed the 
teenage sporting dream of 
each and every one of them. 
To shoot 69 on the last day 
'and finish fourth in the 
Open Championship, ahead 
of professional golf’s aris- 
tocracy, is truly a story 
which belongs in the 
realms of fentasy. 

The good news for Rose is 
that his 282 total over four 
rounds won him file silver 
medal as the Champion- 
ship's leading amateur by a 
clear 10 shots. 

The bad news for his cad- 
die, a 30-year-old York- 
s hire man called Stuart 
Bradley, is that he will not 
get his XO per cent of a 
£70,000 cheque. As an ama- 
teur, the young English- 
man is not entitled to any 
prize-money. 

‘Tm not bothered,” Brad- 
ley magnanimously said 
afterwards. “1 knew the sit- 
uation before the week 
started and to be honest 1 
wouldn’t have swapped 
today's experience for 
anything” 

He was not alone. 
“You’re the bloke,” some- 
one in the gallery shouted 
as Bradley and his player 
walked on to the 1st tee yes- 
terday afternoon. 

For the next five shots it 
looked as if Rose was the 
bloke who had become 
paralysed with nerves, 
after he polled his drive 
horrendously into the left- 
hand rough. Rose, and his 
newly acquired army of 
fans, were happy to walk to 
i the 2 nd tee with a bogey 

PHOTOGRAPH: TOM JENKINS five. 


The 1st proved to be a 
temporary aberration in a 
performance which will 
forever remain etched on 
the nation's sporting psy- 
che, not only for the quality 
of Rose's golf but for the 
fashion in which he con- 
ducted himselfi 

When was the last time 
that, say. Colin Montgo- 
merie greeted a pulled tee 
shot or a missed putt with 
nothing more than a shrug 
of the shoulders and a 
goofy grin? Rose seems In- 
capable of behaving in any 
other way. 

Indeed, it was remark- 
able that in between wav- 
ing at the crowd, shaking 
every hand that was prof- 
fered and signing auto- 
graphs he still managed to 
break par. 

A birdie at the 4th. after a 
purely struck seven-iron 
left him eight feet left of the 
flag, and a magnificent two- 
putt up the long 8th green 
steadied the nerves. 

Indeed, for a brief mo- 
ment it seemed that Rose 
had a chance to become the 
first amateur to win the 
Open since the legendary 
Bobby Jones in 1930. A 
snap-hooked drive into the 
wind at the 8th ended that 
dream, but once again the 
teenager proved his 
capacity to deal with adver- 
sity and holed an eight-foot 
putt for a bogey which left 
him five shots oft the then 
leader Brian Watts. 

He regained ground at 
the 12th, holing from 10 
feet for a birdie, and picked 
up another stroke on the 
par-five 15th to go back to 
three over — level par for 
the day. 

As for the 18th, "it was 
just such a fitting way to 
end the week,” he said. 

It is tempting to make 
! allowances for Rose be- 
cause of his youth and ama- 
teur status, but this would 
be to belittle his talents. 

His last round was played 
in the company of John 
Houston, an American who 
has made more than $1 mil- 
lion as a professional but 
whose swing looked posi- 
tively Neanderthal in com- 
parison with Rose's. 

Huston finished with a 
72. three shots worse than 
his playing partner, and it 
was a margin which flat- 
tered the American. 

It came as no surprise, 
therefore, when Rose an- 
nounced after he completed 
his round that he intended 
to turn professional this 
morning and would play' 
his first tournament for 
money at this week’s Dutch 
Open. 

If his valedictory ama- 
teur round at Royal Birk- 
dale is anything to go by, he 
undoubtedly has all the 
attributes to make it at the 
highest level of profes- 
sional golf — except, per- 
haps, the petulant lip. 


Thrilled but we’re not missing lunch 


John Duncan finds the South Hampshire 
club unruffled by Justin Rose’s success 


^ I 


A VISIT to South Hamp- 
shire Golf Club, the 
small and well- 
wooded course near 
Fleet where Justin Rose per- 
fected his game and his tem- 
perament, tells you immedi- 
ately why the teenager Is so 
unflappable and so given to 
grinning. If South Hants was 
iny more laid-back it would 
be in a coma. _ . 

Yet the dub was hardly 
packed with well-wishers and 
viewers yesterday for a find 
round that started with its 
most fam ous member in with 
a shout of a most extraordi- 
nary Open triumph. Despite 
the best efforts of the national 
media, in truth you would 
have been hard pressed to 
find a golf dub anywhere in 
Britain more quiet than 
South Hants yesterday; and, 
before you ads, the waiting 
list is closed at M years. 

At 220 pm, as Rose teed off 
in fifth place Bo?® 1 
dale, the small television 
to the left of the to at 

South Hants contained eight 
men. three women and two 
children, barely enough to de- 
scribe as a huddle. Whwi one 
couple went home for lunch 
and the pair 

nets disappeared to watch it 
elsewhere after Rose’s 3rd 


hole, an awful truth was pain- 
fully obvious. At that point 
the TV room contained more 
TV cameramen than club 
members. , , 

“This is a very understated. 
calm sort of dub," said John 
Stevens, sipping an afternoon 
pint “You chaps were proba- 
bly expecting 60 or 70 people ! 
and lots of screaming and 
Shouting, but that's just not ; 
the way here. People here , 
don’t let things show." 

So, why so quiet? Many 
■udd that they had had quite a 
few years to accustom t hem- . 
salves to Rose’s prodigious 
talent, since he transferred 
from a smaller local dub at 
the age of ll, already with a 
seven handicap, 

“He has this habit, of 
achieving goals,” said Peter 
Richmond. "Most of us real- 
ised some time ago that he is 
something speciaL” 

Some more than others, of 
course- ‘Tve had a £10 bet on 
the lad was 13 that he 
would win a major before he 
was 30,” said Mariyn Griggs. 
*T got 1000-1, which z have to 
say Z thought was a bit tight 
at the time.” The bookie con- 
cerned will probably be glad 
he Was not in a generous 
mood that day. 

Perhaps the folk at South 



Early leader . . . Justin Rose wins the Hampshire Hog at 14 


Hants are just used to having 
golfing celebrities on their 
doorstep. Greg Norman used 
the dub as his base for three 
years. 

In feet when Gordon Brand 
junior sank an early birdie at 
Royal Birkdale yesterday the 
TV room was hugely under- 
whelmed- "Didn't he win the 
Hampshire Hog here one 
year?” asked one of the chil- 
dren. He did, as did Rose — at 


the age of 14 with a course- 
record 65, a score he has 
equalled four times since. 

With Rose putting up num- 
bers like that, you have to 
pity the youngsters who have 
to compete against him in the 
dab’s junior competitions. “It 
means we know we aren't go- 
ing to win,” said 13 -year-okl 
Mark McDonnell, “but he de- 
serves all this attention.” 

But perhaps the reason 


South Hants’ white clubhouse 
was deserted was thaj>many 
of the most enthusiastic mem- 
bers had gone off on a day trip 
to Southport "There were 20 
or 30 of the lads up there on 
Thursday. He seemed to ap- 
preciate us being there,” said 
Peter West 

The members certainly ap- 
peared to appreciate Rose 
being there among them, if 
only to act as the big-shot butt 
of their occasional humour. 
"The other week I was prac- 
tising with him,” said Ken 
Cooper. "I asked him if he’d 
lead me a ball, and while he 
was at it if he’d autograph if 
for me. It's probably worth a 
bit now.” 

Rose is expected back at the 

dub this morning , hi tting 

ball after ban on the driving 
range, as has become his cus- 
tom. The frantic pace of the 
golf world with Us ups and 
downs is already part of his 
life. ’In 1997 when he came 
back from the Walker Cup. he 
had played the US Amateur 
as well and got back here in 
time to play in the North 
Hams v Tylney Park junior 
tournament where 1 think he 
got beaten by his sister, who 
plays off 28. So I don’t expect 
it will take him any time at 
all to come down to earth. But 
everyone here is thrilled for 

him. ” i 

They’re all thrilled for Jus- 
tin here, but in a very Sooth 
Bants sort of way. 
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Rugby Union 


Si 



Robert Armstrong 



N ERA of acrimony 
and prolonged in- 
fighting unprece- 
k dented in the 
, game came 
to an end yesterday with the 
election of Brian Baister as 
chairman of the Rugby Foot- 
ball Union’s Management 
Board at its annual meeting 
in Birmingham. 

Baister, a former deputy 
chief constable of Cheshire, 
defeated the incumbent Cliff 
Brittle by 520 totes to 345 in 
an election characterised by 
innuendo and personal abase 


by the supporters of both can- 
didates. The departure of Brit- 
tle, probably the most divisive 
personality ever to hold major 
office with the RFU, wQl maim 
it easier for Twickenham to 
implement the Mayfair Agree- 
ment between the top dubs 
and the union when the sea- 
son begins on September^. 

Baister, who is 55, has 
promised to appoint a chief 
executive "in the shortest 
time possible’’ as a first step 
towards restoring unity. 

Baxter's success by a three- 
to-two majority & a massive 
setback for Brittle's chief sup- 
porter Fran Cotton, whose 
rambling speech studded with 


Wales bid to 
hire Henry 
frustrated 


W ALES may have to 
extend their 
search for a 
national coach to 
lead them back to the fore- 
front of world rugby, after 
hearing that their attempt to 
hire Auckland’s Graham 
Henry is almost certain to 

fen. 

Henry, assistant to the All 
Blacks coach John Hart, is 
..wanted by the Welsh Rugby 
Union to succeed Kevin Bow- 
ring, in a deal believed to be 
for five years and worth 
£250.000 a year. 

- But David Moffat, chief ex- 
ecutive of the New Zealand 
Rugby Football Union, In- 
sisted that Henry is con- 
tracted to It until the end of 
next year and that the coach 
has assured the NZRFU that 
reports he win be joining 
Wales are unfounded. 

"Graham Henry today has 
told my rugby services direc- 
tor BUI Wallace that there Is 
no truth in it," Moffat told 
Radio 5 lave. 

"We have been having dis- 
cussions with him about the 
approach by Wales. He has af- 
firmed to us today that there 
is no truth in what is coining 
out of Wales, so I can only 
take him at his word. 

*1t seems that every country 
wants a New Zealand coach.” *’ 
Henry was also interviewed 
for the post of England coach 
before Clive Woodward 
landed the job, and that too 
rankles with Moffat, who be- 
lieves the British Isles unions 
should be bringing on their 
own coaches. 

"In reality that Is some- 
thing the four home unions 
have got to have a look at 
They’ve got to start develop 


tag their own rugby and de- 
veloping their own coaches 
instead of looking at someone 
else to do it It’s quite bizarre 
really.” 

Moffat also criticised the 
home unions over this 
summer's tours. He said New 

Taalanri, .Smith Africa onri 

Australia would not tolerate 
entertaining weakened tour 
sides in the fixture. 

“We’re saying, pick your 
best team. 1 don't think any- 
body believes the best team 
from any of the four home 
unions ramp to the southern 
hemisphere.” 

He took a swipe at the 
English clubs too, saying that 
they could not run the world 
game. "If there is a group of 
English clubs who think they 
can fund world rugby out of 
14 English first division dubs 
and 14 second division dubs 
they are deluding th ems elves. 

“We’re talking about a 
world game here, where the 
revenue driver is interna- 
tional-driven and not dub 
rugby in England.” 

Italy's Six Nations matches 
will be played In Rome rather 
than in the game's northern 
heartland, the Italian Rugby 
Union Federation has an- 
nounced. It said the matches 
would be played at the Fla- 
minio stadium, which has a 
capacity of 31,000. The ground 
is owned by the Rome council 
but Is leased to the Italian 
Olympic Committee. 

The northern cities of Bolo- 
gna, Genoa and Padua had all 
put themselves forward to 
host the games, which will 
start in 2000 when Italy Join 
the current Five Nations tour- 
nament, the first new mem- 
ber since France in 1910. 


Tri-Nations series 

Australia 1 3 South Africa 1 4 

Australia left to 
rue mistakes 


Greg Growden In Perth 


T HE South Africa coach 
Nick Mailed has antago- 
nised the northern hemi- 
sphere powers further by de- 
scribing the Tri-Nations 
series as the proper world cup 
tournament 

Mailed, celebrating his 10th 
successive Test victory and 
South Africa's first on Aus- 
tralian soil since 1993, argued 
that the close nature of the 
Tr l- Nations and the over- 
whelming strength of the 
three southern hemisphere 
nations make it the true guide 
to the best team In the world. 

This Test at Subiaco Oval 
on Saturday night was hardly 
one of international rugby's 
great spectacles, with the 
Springboks relying on the 
Wallabies’ losing the plot In 
the final quarter to win 14-13. 
Western Australia's first ever 
Test match was ruined by wet 
weather, endless kicking and 
substandard play by both 
teams. 

Still, Mallett said it was way 
ahead of anything on offer in 
the northern hemisphere, es- 
pecially the Five Nations tour- 
nament This followed the 
Australian Rugby Union chief 
executive John O’Neill’s 
threat last week that, if the 
home unions continued send- 
ing substandard teams on 
tour, the Tri-Nations would be 
turned into a six-nations, with 
France. Argentina and 'West- 
ern Samoa invited to join an 
extended tournament, possi- 
bly as soon as next year. Ar- 
gentina have already been 
approached. 

Mallett said that the Tri- 
Nations was “a really tough 
competition ... I think this is 
the world cup. to be honest. 

"Australia have improved 
by 20 per cent, as have South 
Africa, while New Zealand 
have lost a couple of key play- 


ers,” he said. “So it is a much 
tighter tournament than last 
year, as we found out with 
Australia beating New Zea- 
land in Melbourne last week 
and then us getting on top of 
the Wallabies.” 

Mallett could afford to be 
cocky after watching Austra- 
lia lose the Test rather than 
South Africa winning it. Aus- 
tralia, who could have gone 
well ahead on the Tri-Nations 
ladder, handed the game to 
their opponents through inept 
play, abysmal goalklcklng, 
disorganisation in the line- 
out and lack of Intelligence in 
the final minutes. 

in the 63rd minute the full- 
back Matthew Burke had the 
chance to put Australia 16-14 
ahead but missed a penalty 
from 25 metres in front of the 
posts. Unlike in Melbourne, 
where he scored all Austra- 
lia’s points, he had a horror 
night in Perth, missing four 
of his five kicks at goal. 

Then in the final minute 
Australia had an attacking 
scrum only 15 metres from 
the South Africa line. The log- 
ical option was a drop goal 
from Burke or the fly-half 
Stephen Larkham but the 
Wallaby backs lined up in an 
ACT Brumbies-like attacking 
formation and the moment 
was wasted when the ball was 
lost at the back of the scrum. 

South Africa travel to New 
Zealand today for next Satur- 
day’s Test in Wellington, and 
this time next week all three 
teams are Ukely to boast one 
win from two matches. 
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references to RFU members’ 
“staggering disloyalty” to 
Brittle may have lost Us man 
more votes than it gained. 
The verdict at the National 
Exhibition Centre surely 
sounds the death-knell for 
Cotton’s proposal to resurrect 
RFU regional sides to take the 
place of the absentee English 
clubs In Europe next season. 
Cotton's plan to call a special 
general, meeting to o ve r turn 
the Mayfair Agreement also 
looks doomed. 

Suggestions that Clive 
Woodward’s position as Eng- 
land^ coach would be jeopar- 
dised by Brittle’s defeat were 
dismissed by Baister. who 


blamed the RFCs “bad man- 
agement" for the disastrous 
tour to the southern hemi- 
sphere. “I have nothing but 
admiration for the way Clive 
wants England to play,” he 
declared, adding that England 
must be given a lighter pro- 
gramme of international fix- 
tures in future. 

The new chairman also 
hinted the Frexnlershlp 
clubs might yet make an 11 th- 
hour return to Europe if 
agreement on their condi- 
tions of entry could be 
reached with the other home 
unions. “The way forward la 
to make England’s top dubs 

finanrlaTly g g f aiffiflltBt; WB 


must get our act together cd' 
lectiveiy and put in place 
cross-border quality fix- 
tures,” said Baister, whose 
ideas are Certain to find 
favour with English First Div- 
ision Rugby, the dubs’ um- 
brella organisation. 

It remains to be seen 
whether the International 
Board will pursue its hard- 
nosed propaganda campaign 
against the RFU which has 
cast a cloud over England’s 
participation in next year’s 
World Cup. The IB says that 
portions of the Mayfair 
Agreement contravene inter- 
national regulations, bat 
Baister said that was “mere 


scaremohgering” afte r lemm- 
ing that the agreement had 
been cleared by RFU lawyers. 

Peter Wheeler, the Leicester, 
chief executive, agreed. “Hie 
IB have done their best to put 
the frightenars on people about 
England being expelled. That 
awn* ludicrous. Surely foe 
governing body should be an 
enabUng body that allows os to 
thrive and prosper. We should 
not be in a position cf being 
afraid to come up with good 
ideas.” 

It was evi dent that . Brittle 
might be 'on his way out whan 
Peter Brook, the outgoing pres- 
ident, arfmftwri- “Regrettably 
relations amongst members of 


foe council, and indeed of the 
board itself gradually wors- 
ened . . . things got to a very 
low ebb.” The dear implica- 
tion was that unity would 
never beachieved while Brit- 
tle r emainwl chairman 
A former Brittle supporter, 
Oraham S mith, the a rchitect of 
the Mayfklr Agreement said: 
“He shuts his mind to any 
other view than his own and 
refoses to cooperate with his 
colleagues. He doesn't manage, 


he dictates; and he obstructs 
democratically reached deci- 
sions. Evenbefbre the Mayfeir 
Agreement was concluded 
C3WT, by his public statements, 
sought to undermine attempts 


to reach any satisfactory 
agreement with the dubs.” 

Geoff Cooke, the former Eng- 
land mana ger and now chief 
e x ec u tive cf Bedford, endorsed 
that view. “Cliff alleges that 
the RFU wants a facilitator, 
not a leader. Wrong: the RFU 
desperately needs a leader but 
we do. not want a dictator. 
Great leaders are facilitators, 
they achieve things through 
other people. They are good lis- 
teners. They create followers 
at all levels in their 
organisation.” 

Minute's later delegates by 
their vote made it dear that 
Cooke’s job description fitted 
Brian Baister. 



Damage assessment . . - Chris Eubank’s eye is examined by the match doctor shortly before his WBO cruiserweight title fight is stopped in the ninth 

Brave Eubank shown an ugly truth 


John Bawling on the lessons of a second 
defeat by Carl Thompson for the world 
cruiserweight title at Sheffield Arena 


C HRIS EUBANK sat 
quietly in his dress- 
ing-room. his left eye 
horribly swollen: 
damped closed once more 
after he had tried in vain for a 
second time in three months 
to wrest the World Boxing 
Organisation version of foe 
world cruiserweight title 
from Carl Thompson. 

A ringside doctor had mer- 
cifully ruled him unfit to con- 
tinue after nine rounds of a 
contest which never matched 
foe first for sheer intensity of 
combat hut which followed a 
similar course. 

It was foe first time he had 
been stopped in 52 profes- 
sional fights. "I could have 
gone on. it’s a championship 
fight.” said Eubank, his voice 
tailing off as he sought the ap- 
propriate words to articulate 
the impact of a fifth consecu- 
tive title defeat. 

Steve Collins, twice his con- 
queror in WBO super-middle- 
weight title fights in 1995, was 
commentating at ringside for 
BBC radio and said: “1 love 
Chris Euhank. I'm a fen. He’s 
won foe respect of foe public, 
look at the ovation he got. But 
the time has come when he 
needs to be protected from 
himself. As long as he can 
lace up a glove, he’ll never 
know nor accept when he Is 
beaten.” 

For six rounds the 31-year- 
old challenger boxed clever. 


Sport in brief 


Motorcycling 

Michael Doohan recorded his 
50th grand prix victory when 
he won the German 500cc at 
Sarhsenring yesterday. The 
Australian, who is chasing a 
fifth world title, led from foe 
start on his Honda and fin 
ished in -16m in Q0.876sec. 


but his left eye was bruised 
before the fight started and it 
was only a matter of time be- 
fore the underrated champion 
found foe targets, and once he 
did so the outcome was inev- 
itable. Unable to see on the 
left side, Eubank was forced 
to absorb a barrage of right 
hooks and crosses which left 
ringside spectators imploring 
foe referee Paul Thomas to 
stop the carnage. 

'T wasn't hurt,” said the 
Brighton fighter, "and 1 was 
winning foe fight. I would 
have fought on If l was blind 
in both eyes. The doctor ... I 
wanted to cut his tongue out, 
but I know be was only doing 
his job. I was boxing beauti- 
fully. 1 still have the spark.” 
The Thompson camp saw it 
differently. The quietly 
spoken, modest 34-year-old 
Mancunian had seethed with 
anger over what he perceived 
as a lack of respect from Eu- 
bank in foe build-up to the 
contest and his barely con- 
trolled rage was palpable as 
the two stood eyeball to eye- 
ball before foe first belL 
He had promised "X-rated 
violence” and he was as good 
as his word. Eubank scored 
with flashy combinations in 
the early stages but Thomp- 
son used his size and weight 

to lean on and spoil, gradually 
taking foe spring and mobil- 
ity from the challenger’s legs. 
Eubank had suggested 


Italy's Max Blaggl was 
second after starting in pole 
position and Spain's Alex Cri- 
ville completed a Honda clean 
sweep after Simon Crater of 
New Zealand bad crashed his 
Yamaha on the 12th lap. 

It was Doohan's fourth win 
of the season and he now 
leads the championship by 12 
points from Biaggi, with Cri- 
ville a further six points 
behind. 



Well-connected.. -Eubank finds the target bobooujer 


Thompson had a glass jaw but 
never was there a hint of that 

Thompson’s shrewd coach 
Bifly Graham, who had once 
more done a fine job in moti- 
vating a man who does not 
naturally exude self-confi- 
dence, believed the referee 

would have been justified in 
stopping the fight earlier. 
“The judges had Chris ahead 
on points but that shouldn’t 
matter: he was taking another 

pasting, and who knows what 

could have happened in foe 
last three minutes if he had 
gone on. You have to respect 
Chris as a fighter but he is so 
brave he could wind up get- 
ting killed in there." 

Two American judges had 
Eubank three rounds ahead 
when foe stoppage came and 
the third, the veteran British 
referee Roy Francis, scored it 
level. Armed with that knowl- 


Squash 

Jonathan Power of Canada 
became the first foreign 
player in 16 years to win the 
Australian Open men’s title 
when he beat Anthony Hill in 
Adelaide yesterday. Power, 
the world No. 3 and top seed, 
defeated the Australian 15-1, 
15-8, 15-8 to follow Jahangir 
Khan, who won the title in 
1982- 


edge, Eubank soon lapsed Into 
the realms of self-deception as 
he sought to evaluate his 
performance. 

Would he retire? “Why 
should I? 1 was winning: Let 
foe people decide, the viewers, 
foe listeners, the readers and 
those why buy the tickets. If 
they want me I wfll be there.” 

For years Eubank had been 
jeered; here he was cheered to 
the rafters from the start His 
bottom lip quivered with emo- 
tion and he choked back tears 
as the master of ceremonies 
introduced him to thunderous 
aedaim. 


Perhaps he will continue, 
though the lesson to be 
learned from this fight is that 
a three-moath break from the 
ring was not long enough to 
recover from the rigours of a 
championship contest Also, 
there should be no more fUr- 


Hockey 

England maintain ed their 1-0 
lead in the five-Test series 
against South Africa by hold- 
ing their hosts to a 1-1 draw 
in East London yesterday, 
writes Pat Rowley. South Af- 
rica took foe lead, as they had 
in Saturday’s first Test which 
England won 2-1, but Mark 
Pearn equalised. Jon Wyatt 
had scored both England’s 


tation with the cruiserweight 
division. His frame, if not his 
physique, is that of a middle- 
weight and any continuation 
in the I3st 81b division will 
surely result in Anther pain- 
ful defeats. 

Thompson, though capahle 
and likeable, lacks charisma 
and his problem will be in 
finding the contests to pro- 
vide the financial rewards he 
has now earned. Although the 
finances were not disclosed it 
is- an open secret that he 
picked up the short end of foe 
purse, much to his Irritation. 

'Naseem Hamed’s Sheffield 
stablemate Johnny Nelson 
hopes he is next in line for 
Thompson, but it is difficult 
to see that as a headline act 
Despite the achievement of 
twice beating Eubank, to all 
probability Thompson will 
return to being an undercard 
performer. 

Eubank unquestionably has 
captured a place in the sport- 
ing heart of the British pub- 
lic It is said he still needs 
money to sustain his extrava- 
gant lifestyle. Maybe. He 
shook his bead and said 
slowly: "It’s .such a pity. It 
would have been a lovely 
summer if I could have had a 
title again . . . perhaps it will 
still be a lovely summer.” 

Perhaps he will realise now 
there is more to wealth than 
money. He says be will go 
when those who care tell him. 
In plain black and white. 
Christopher Livingstone Eu- 
bank. gifted and brave though 
he is. Is now playing Russian 
roulette with nis health. And 
such a gambler runs the risk 
of losing the lot 


goals foe previous day. The 
third Test Is tomorrow in 
Fort Elizabeth. 

Tennis 

Rain delayed Chris Wflkin- 
son’s attempt to win the LTA 
Manchester Challenger In 
DIdsbury for a second time in 
four years. The British No. 3 
plays last year’s runner-up 
Stefeno Pescosolldo of Italy in 
the final at 11 am today. 


PHOTOGRAPH: JOHN GKWGI 

Jones down 
but up again 
to win 

BOY JONES claimed a 
■ ■second world light- 
heavyweigbt title despite 
being knocked down in the 
eighth round by his former 
sparring partner Lon Del 
Valle at Madison Square 
Garden in New York on. 
Saturday. 

The World Boxing Coun- 
cil champion bounced to 
his feet immediately and 
went on to gain an easy win 
on points to take the World 
Boxing Association belt 
from Del Valle. 

Jones dominated through- 
out and spent much of the 
fight daring Del Valle to hit 
him. In the second round he 
switched to a left-hand lead 
but soon returned to bis 
usual southpaw stance. “1 
did it to confuse him.” he 
said. 

He had his opponent 
wincing with a series of 
puni shing body shots in the 
fifth and sixth rounds bnt 
in the eighth Del Valle 
dumped him on the canvas 
with a straight left 

“Oh my goodness, it was 
a good shot,' 1 Jones said. 
" K wa * like a flash knock- 
down. I had a premonition 
tiiat would happen, because 
he knows me so well. I just 
told myself, if you do 

j“ dUWn ' set right 

So confident was Jones of 
success at the end that with 
15 seconds of the 12 th 
round left he ran around 
the ring, bounced off the 
ropes and raised his hands 
In victory- 

Kevin Kelley, who gave 
Naseem Hamed a fright in 
December at the same 
venue, was surprisingly 

rJSw°” b * Derrick 
Gataer m their non-mic 

featherweight rematch cm 
the undercard. 

Gainer felled his oppo- 
nent in the first and 
seventh rounds and frns- 
S with™ 
fj »“ *fy to spin out of 
Now Gainer wants 
to fight Hamed. ”i hope 
be^s man enough.” he 
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Look, no hands . . . Jacky Durand crosses the finish line to win the eighth stage yesterday from Brive4a-Gaillarde to Montaaban photograph: pethi dejong 

Durand shows he can take the heat 


William Fotheringham in Montauban 
sees the peloton wilt and a regular attacker 
make light of the high temperatures 


A LTHOUGH the dis- 
qualification of the 
Festina Watches 
team took five heat off 
the Tour de France in one 
sense, the glare of publicity 
was the least of the problems 
feeing the competitors as they 
headed south towards Tou- 
louse yesterday, with tem- 
peratures about double what 
they were when the race left 
Ireland a week ago. 

Orange-tiled roofs shim- 
mered In the heat haze as the 
peloton, hying to a man, 
threaded Its way through the 
Dordogne and the Lot, with 
picture-hook castles, clear 
streams and yellow-stone 
houses gradually giving way 
to rolling fields of com and 
Cahors-a ppellation vines. 

The consensus among the 
riders at the start was that 
this would be an unusually 
chaotic stage. Jan Ullrich 


may have been wearing the 
yellow jersey after his victory 
in Saturday’s 58-kilometre 
(88-mile) time-trial stage but, 
with almost two weeks until 
the finish In Paris, no one ex- 
pected his team-mates at 
Deutsche Telekom to control 
the stage. 

Telekom do not look quite 
the force they were last year, 
and the man who served as a 
foil far the young German 
during last year's Tour, the 
1996 winner BJarae Mis of 
Denmark, looks unlikely to 
take that role after an 
abysmal performance on 
Saturday. 

Ullrich did not win cm Sat- 
urday by the huge margin 
which might have been ex- 
pected after his domination in 
the equivalent stage last year, . 
so there were plenty of riders 
within reach of the maillot 
Jaime yesterday. AH of them 
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were no doubt aware that 
with the race entering the 
Pyrenees tomorrow, this op- 
portunity would not be 
repeated. 

Those posters along the 
190.5km (119-mile) route 
which did not demand the 
release of the Festina nine sill 
proclaimed the virtues of the 
local boy Laurent Roux, but it 
was nTinthpr “Lolo" from the 
other aid of the country, the 
Nordiste Laurent Desbiens, 
who took what can only be a 
temporary hold on the race 
lead. 


Therfc were about 20 riders 
dear of the bunch halfway 
through the stage, including 
the sole Briton, Max Sciandri, 
but by the finish they bad 
been whittled down to seven, 
infftrojing Desbiens and his 
Cofidis team-mate Philippe 
Gaomont The latter, once he 
was aware that Desbiens was 
inline for yellow, did the hulk 
Of the pace-making to ensure 
that they gained the maxi- 
hmitu amount of time. 

He need not have bothered: 
about 10 minutes behind, Ull- 
rich’s Telekom team-mates 


were towing the hunch at a 
tempo merely intended to en- 
sure that the lead of the mag- 
nificent seven did not take on 
ridiculous proportions. 

Desbiens, a diminutive 
character with schoolboy 
looks, is the sort of cyclist the 
French call sollde: good 
enough to win several races a 
year pnd play bin part in the 
team, hut without star qual- 
ity. Schoolboy looks or not, he 
does have a black mark 
against his name: both he and 
Gaumont, his dose friend, 
tested positive far the steroid 


nandrolone in 1996 and were 
banned far six months. Their 
team doctor was the man who 
took the xap. 

Yesterday’s stage winner 
Jacky Durand is another so- 
lids: twice French national 
champion, a stage winner in 
the 1994 Tour and maillot 
Jaime after the 1995 prologue 
time-trial when he escaped 
the ram which laid low Chris 
Boardman. 

His sprint victory yesterday 

a h efl d Of the TfeaHan national 

champion Andrea Tafi was 
merited. He was the first rider 
to attack when the Tour left 
Dublin, and he has been in 
every breakaway of note since 
then. Not surprisingly he Is 
wearing the red race number 
which denotes the race’s most 
aggressive rider. 

i.ikp Gaumont and Des- 
biens, he was found to have 
taken steroids in 1996, al- 
though be escaped on a tech- 
nicality. His nickname, inev- 
itably, is “Dudu", and that is 
pretty much the state of the 
Tour at present 
• William Fotheringham is as- 
sistant editor cf Cycling Weekly 


Tour de farce gathers steam as Festina affair festers and legal beagles start sniffing 

T HE Festtna t-awi have | along the route of yester - 1 exit certainly added weight j answers. Yesterday, for I eminent. The riders’ test!- 1 stage. “The guilty partte 
threatened legal action day’s stage from Brtve-la- 1 to this interpretation. 1 instance, most of the race’s I many to the UHe magis- are behind bars, we ar 


I threatened legal action 
against the Tour de France 
organisers after their ex- 
pulsion in the most serious 
drugs scandal in the race’s 
history, writes William 
Fothaingham. 

Judging by the placards 


along the route of yester- 
day’s stage from Brtve-la- 
GalUarde to Montauban — 
“Why Festina and not the 
others?” was one example 
— the French public view 
Richard Virenque and his 
team-mates as victims of in- 
justice. Viren que’s tearful 


exit certainly added weight 
to this interpretation. 
“Everyone knows that 
drug- taking goes on in the 
peloton ,” said bis manager, 
Michel Gras. “We are Just 
the sacrificial lambs.” 
Their expulsion raises 
more questions than it 


answers. Yesterday, for 
instance, most of the race’s 
team doctors issued a state- 
ment to the effect that their 
job here is solely to look ! 
after the riders’ health. The i 
affair, moreover, may be 
the subject erf an official in- 
quiry by the French gov- 


ernment The riders’ testi- 
mony to flu* UHe magis- 
trates is eagerly awaited, as , 
is their return to racing, 
planned fbr next weekend. 

Festina learned their fate 
at a meeting with the Tour 
Organisers towards the end 
of Saturday’s time trial 


stage. “The guilty parties 
are behind bars, we are 
only witnesses, bat we 
can’t go on any more,” said 
Virenque before subsiding 
in tears into the arms of 
one of his team-mates. The , 
Tour will never be quite the 
same again. . 


Football 


InteiToto Cup, third round, first leg 

Crystal Palace 0 Samsunspor 2 

Palace pick 
up threads 
of slapstick 


Joe Bernstein 

I F CRYSTAL PALACE 
were hoping the appoint- 
ment of Terry Venables 
would stop their reputa- 
tion for slapstick and self-de- 
struction, this was hardly the 
best of starts in the none too 
serious InterToto Cup, which 
oHhrs a potential, if unlikely, 
entry pass into the UeCa Cup. 

The summer takeover by 
Marie Goldberg and appoint- 
ment of Venables as coach 
were meant to give Palace a 
fresh start after the tribula- 
tions of last season, when 
they were relegated from the 
Premiership end ended up 
with a nightmare manage- 
ment team of a non-English- 
speaking Italian and over- 
weight Swede. But Venables 
was not even present to see 
the dawning of this new era 
which, for long-suffering Pal- 
ace fans, must have felt 
remarkably like tba old one. 

The faithfUl watched with 
horror and mirth, but not sur- 
prise. as the Palace goal- 
keeper Kevin Miller collided 
with Anthony 'Folan as they 
rushed to defend a chip to the 
far post by Cell! Sagir and in- 
stead gifted Samsunspor the 
opening goal, which was eas- 
ily converted by Ugur Dagde- 
len after 15 minutes. 

Even the jocular Venables 
would have found it hard to 
raise a smile at the Turkish 
dub’s second goaL A powder- 
puff free-kick by Erman Gura- 
car gently deflected off a boot 
in the Palace wall and rolled 
past MiHer at snail’s pace. 

As it was, the holidaying 
Venables was due to be in- 
formed of the gory details by 
his assistant Terry Fenwick 
on the telephone last night T 
am sure he will he very disap- 
pointed. The first goal was a 
dap in the face; we should 
have dpait with the situa- 
tion,” said Fenwick. “But our 


amhiHnn won't be deterred by 
an early upset This was the 

first full 90-minutes work-out 
for our lads and we were very 
heavy-legged by the end." 

With the sun out and the 
optimism of a new season In 
the air, history was made be- 
fore kick-off in farcical cir- 
cumstances. Selhurst Park 
officials. In their wisdom, 
dosed all but a handfal of 
turnstiles and, when an unex- 
pectedly big crowd — 11,758 
— turned up in the summer 
sun, the start had to he de- 
layed 15 minutes to allow 
everyone in — surely a first 
in InterToto history. 

Despite Venables's pro- 
fessed disenchantment with 
entering the InterToto, Fen- 
wick led oat a full-strength 
side, featuring such luminar- 
ies as Attlllo Lombardo, Sasa 
Curclc awri the £d million- 
rated forward Matt Jansen. 

Unfortunately Samsunspor. 
fifth in the Turkish League 
last season, were equally fired 
up and infinitely better 
equipped to win the match. 
Their star striker Serkan Ay- 
kut recently opted to stay 
with the provincial club on 
the Black Sea rather than ac- 
cept a £5 million move to Is- 
tanbul's Fenerbahce and his 
alert running, combined with 
the skill of Sagir, who tried to 
emulate every trick he had 
seen on television from the 
World Cup, consistently 
tested Palace’s nerves. 

The second leg will be in 
Turkey on Saturday night 
Fenwick insists Palace will 
again field their strongest 
team but there will be long 
odds against Venables mak- 
ing the haul to the Black Sea. 

crystal Mm (5-S-2J: UHlor Edwanhy 
fntamnn. 63mki), Muiun. HreMamon. 
Austin. Folan (Rodger. S3); Curdc (Smith. 
45). Fuliarton. Lombardo; Jmnaan. 
Stilpperfoy. 

1—M|inr (4-4-2); Ailotun: Arslan. 
Ozbek. Maun. Guryev, Alp (Hocangku. 
60). Trader* r (Maradz. 55k Kologlu. Sagir; 
Dagdutan, AykuL 
Mma R Lulnge (Holland). 


United deny 
European link 


M anchester united 
yesterday denied 
reports that they were 
meeting other lading Conti- 
nental dubs In London to dis- 
cuss setting up a European 
Super League. 

United had been named as 
part of a breakaway group, in- 
cluding Barcelona and Juven- 
tUS, intent on dismantling fbo 

Champions League in favour 

of anew format. 

United’s secretary Ken 
Ramsden said: “There is no 
truth in the story at aH. It is 
just pure speculation. We are 
getting a little fed up with the 
speculation linking us with a 
European Super League. It is 
not on our agenda.” 

The Premier League also 
dismissed the story. ‘It Is 
purely hypothetical and there 
is no way it is on anybody’s 
agenda.” a spokesman said. 
"We have matte that clear a nd 
the Clubs have made it dear. 
These stories are just specula- 
tion and it is not a matter 
which has been discussed by 
the Premier League.” 


The Southampton striker 
David Hirst may miss the 
start of the season after injur- 
ing knee ligaments when he 
trod on a stone during a train- 
ing run. 

Barnsley's Dutch central 
defender Arjan de Zeeuw, 
who was expected to leave the 
dub under the Bosnian rul- 
ing, has s igned a new contract 
after further negotiations 
with the player-manager 
John Hendrie. 

The former Leeds United 
chairman Bill Fotherfay is 
considering buying a stake in 
Scarborough. 

John Russell, a Scar- 
borough director who with 
his wife Gillian owns 70 per 
cent of the Third Division 
dub's shares, said Fotherby 
had been to the McCain Sta- 
dium to check out facilities. 

Raymond Kalla, the Camer- 
oon World Cup defender, is 
reported to have joined the 
promoted Spanish First Div- 
ision dub Extremadura from 
the Greek dub Panahaiki for 
£1.4 million. 


Rugby League 


International : England 1 5 Wales 1 2 


Rowing 


Ice Hockey 


Victory flatters England 


Fans help Roadshow to roll s ^ a . r l °°? ot 


Andy Wl teonadt WMn— 

N OBODY was quite sure 
of the correct name of 
the winning team here 
yesterday. Was it Emerging 
England, as originally billed, 
which allowed for the absence 
of big guns such as Andy Far- 
rell. Denis Betts and Jason 
Robinson? No, apparently it 
was England, as it turned out 
that caps were being awarded 
for the motrh it could only 
happen in rugby league. 

The fixture had a dual pur- 
pose: reviving the Wales team 
for toe first time since 1996 
and allowing Andy Goodway, 

the Great Britain coach, to as- 
sess his players at an inter- 
mediate level 
Wales's brave performance 
more than justified the first 
objective, as they defended a 
12-5 lead valiantly until a 
TOth-minute try for the Eng- 
land substitute Paul David- 
son. But the poor quality of 
handling in wet conditions 
left Goodway with more ques- 
tions than answers as he at- 
tempts to compose a Great 
Britain to take on New 
Zealand in a three-Test series 
In November. • 

"It wasn't a game of foot- 
balling delights.” he admit- 
ted, though he laid the blame 


squarely with the referee 
John Connolly. “There were 
some good performances, but 
one very poor performance. 
The less said about that, toe 
better. Maybe we should have 
• aw Emerging Referees team. 

“I wanted to see a free-flow- 
ing, physical, fast game, but 
we didn’t have that And it 
wasn’t the players’ fault” 

There were a number of 
commendable performances. 

Iestyn Harris, given Ms head 
in his favourite stand-off posi- 
tion rather than full-back, 
where he usually plays for 
Leeds, did . enough to suggest 
that he is worth a try against 
the Kiwis. His defence was es- 
pecially impressive. 

Neil Cowie, the veteran 
Wigan prop from Todmorden, 
ensured that there could be 
no doubt about the commit 
ment of the second-generation 
Welshmen in Clive Griffiths’s 
team with 80 minutes of in- 
dustry which earned the Man 
of the Mateh award. 

On the England side, two of 
the younger players. Shef- 
field's Keith Senior and the 
Warrington prop Mark Hil- 
ton, looked ftrture interna- 
tionals without doing any- 
I thing spectacular. 

That said, the result was de- 
! termlned by a trio from St 
Helens. There had been no 


score for 30 minutes of the 
second half when Paul Atche- 
son, the Wales full-back, gath- 
ered a kick 10 yards from his 
own line but lost the ball in a 
powerful tackle from the 

Leeds prop Darren Fleary. 
Two of Atcbeson’s Saints 
tuanvmates combined to pun- 
ish his error, toe scrum-half 
Sean Long sending Davidson 
thundering through two at- 
tempted tackles and between 
the posts. . 

Graham Holroyd converted. 
Long added >a late drop goal 
and Wales were denied a 
repeat off the victory over 
England at Cardiff in 1995. 

It was a sad end for Atche- 
son, who had started the 
match brightly by combining 
with Harris for Data Powell to 
score Wales’s opening try. 
England replied when Senior 
sent Andy Hay over from 
close range, but Wales 
regained the lead thanks to 
two more Saints, Keiron Cun- 
ningham, who was unstoppa- 
ble when scoring from Karle 
Hammond’s offload. 

Senior. Cumrafno; Holroyd. tong: MoOoy 
[cape, ftnriey. Flawy. Haitian. My. 
GUmour. TntiHiKm ttnon. CovIdMa. 
Johnson. Onr. 

WALKS. AtchMOn; CrttcHlsy. GIMon. 
Powell. Sufflvan; Harris, Brian: Sknrran 
(capt). Cun nlntftMn. Cowia. Eyres. 

Hammond UAhma SMphona. h*r 
PhilHfw. Praragn. 
i wraa J Camefiy (Wlpaa). 


Andy Wilson finds the Super League’s 
experiment proving itself in Scotland 


A ttendances of 3,087 

in Northampton and 
6,863 in Edinburgh 
would not normally be cause 
for celebration- Bat it was 
hard to leave the Slxflelds 
Stadium on Friday or Tyne- 
casfle on Saturday without 
feeling that Super League's 
bold Roadshow gamble had 
been a qualified success. 

In Northampton, unlike in 
Gateshead the previous Fri- 
day, locals formed the major- 
ity of toe crowd. And toe 
teams, Sheffield and espe- 
cially Halifax, laid on a de- 
cent game, even if toe score- 
line of 32-10 was an accurate 
reflection of the Blue Sox’s 
superiority. 

Bradford versus London, in 
Edinburgh, was even better, 
notably the individual battle 
between Shaun Edwards and 
his future Irish international 
team-mate James Lowes. 

Edwards scored a try. had a 
hand in two more and in- 
spired the Broncos to a 22-6 
victory. Lowes, though an. ex- 
cellent hooker when he con- 
centrates on Mg rugby, con- 
ceded half a dozen penalties, 
blew Bradford’s best chance 
when he knocked on over the 
line, and may face a hefty 
suspension when the game’s 


disciplinary authorities view 
a recording of his late, high 
attack on Edwards midway 
through the first half. Apart 
from that he had a good 
night. 

At least 44)00 of the Tyne- 
castle punters were Bradford 
fans, and wnnthwr couple of 
hundred were following the 
Broncos. Making existing 
supporters travel farther to 
watch their team may not 
have been the original pur- 
pose of Maurice Lindsay’s 
> 1998 version of On The Road 
but the wonderful Bulls sup- 
porters, in their ginger wigs 
and tartan kills, seemed to en- 
joy their weekend. Even when 
the Bulls were trailing 22-0 
they were clapping happily 
along to Scotland the Brave. 

Not so long ago the idea of a 
London rugby league club 
taking 200 or so supporters to 
watch their team In Edin- 
burgh would have belonged 
in one of Dean Moriarty’s 
dr eams in Kerouac’s original i 
On the Road. But times are I 
c hang in g and this weekend 
has also seen curtain-raisers 
between Bedford and Cam- 
bridge of toe Rugby League 
Conference and RAF Klnloss j 
and Edinburgh Eagles of the 1 
Scottish Rugby League, plus i 


half-time exhibitions by 
under-13s from St Albans, 
Glasgow and Birmingham- 

Small acorns, sure, but 
even now it. Is as untrue to 
describe rugby league as a 
game restricted purely to 30 
professional clubs on the M62 
corridor as it is to say that all 
the supporters of those clubs 
wear fiat caps: two of the 
Bulls fans turned up in full 
wedding gear, having 
switched their marriage to 
Edinburgh's register office. 

Lindsay and Chris Caisley, 
the Bradford and Super 
League rfiairman, risked ridi- 
cule by taking these games on 
the road. They got it, too, 
after the first fixture between 
Leeds and Salford, which was 
marred by poor weather, inef- 
fective promotion and dread- 
ful handling. They may well 
cop some more next weekend, 
when Hull and Huddersfield 
play a second game at Gates- 
head and the rugby public of 
Cardiff will be asked to come 
out on Saturday night to 
watch Warrington play 
Castleford. 

But Wigan and St Helens 
should bring the portable part 
of the Super League season to 
a stirring climax at the Vetch 
Raid in Swansea next Sunday 
evening, and Lindsay and 
Caisley will be able to say 
that they have taken the game 
to a new audience and in- 
creased Us national profile. 


Christopher Dodd 
at Strathclyde Park 

THERE was as much water 

■ in the air as in the lakp at 
the National Championship 
finals here yesterday. Most of 
the British team gave the oc- 
casion a miss but Greg Searle, . 
out of form this season, came 
out of toe mist to retain hto 
single sculls title. 

Searle also picked up a 
second gold In the quadruple 
sculls and a third in an eight 
made up from the national 
sculling group, just ahead of 
Nottingham Boat Club. 

The women’s quadruple 
sculls was won by a junior 
squad crew containing Deb- 
bie Flood, a former under-20 
judo champion who started 
rowing a year ago at Bradford 
RC and won her age category 
at the National Indoor Cham- 
pionships. She and Frances 
Houghton then won the open 
double sculls. 

Juliet Martian and Caroline 
Hobson of Upper Thames, 
who are selected for the GB 
team in the lightweight pairs 
of the World Championships 
in September in Cologne, won 
the open event four seconds 
ahead of the Army. 

The lightweight sculler 
Peter Haining took the week- 
end rtf until Leander*s qua- 
druple scull had a man sick; 
he sat in and won gold. 


Vie BateheldM- 


^PHERE were deeply red 

I faces at the British Ice 
Hockey Association yester- 
day after a Sunday newspaper 
disclosed that the Ayr Scot- 
tish Eagles captain Angelo 
Catenero had tested positive 
in a routine drug test after the 
Superleague Championship 
final in Manchester on March 
28. The embarrassment was 
accentuated by the fact toe 
news emerged on toe eve of 
the Superleague announcing 
its first major sponsor as it 
approaches its third season. 

“It is our usual practice to 
make an anrnvminimm f and 

there was no reason to hide it 
I can’t understand how we 
had a slip-op on this.” said 
the BIHA president Frederick 
Meredith, confirming It was 
the governing body's respon- 
sibility to circulate news of 
the incident and the fact that 
Catenaro was suspended for 
the first month of the new 
season. 

Catenaro, an Itallan-Cana- 
dhm, was among the players 
selected for routine testing 
following Ayr’s S-2 victory 
over Cardiff. His sample was 
found to contain traces of the 
banned stimulant pseudo- 
ephedrine. Once the result of 
toe test was known, a disci- 
plinary hearing was held by 
the BIHA on May 20. 
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Frank Keating 

recalls the drama 
of the collapsing 
pastrycook in 
the Olympic 
marathon 90 , 
years ago at 
White City 


Last gasp Dorando Pietrl 

is helped to disqualification 

PHOTOGRAPH: HULTOK GETTY 


N INETY years. ago this 
week Britain was hav- 
ing one of tts periodic 
fits of frenzied jingoism. The 
fourth modern Olympic 
Games were being held In 
London and the upstart Amer- 
icans were winning too much. 
Anew open-air stadium. 
White Cits had been built in 
west London, with a swim- 
ming pool in the central 
infield. Twenty-one sports 
were on the programme, 
including real tennis, polo, 
lacrosse, rackets, rugby 
motor-boat racing and 
tug-o’- wan . 

As the events progressed, 
with Lord NorthcUffe’s 
brazenly bumptious young 


Daily Mail stirring the pot 
for patriotism, the nation 

perceived the fundamental 

challenge as between the two 

superpowers: Britain and. the 

United States- In the Games* 
official history first produced 

inl978byLordBinaninand 

the Guardian's John Bodda, 
the latter noted: “At this 
period there was great ani- 
mosity between many British, 
rmr! American institutions, 
wife one regarded asa young, 
brash and boasting country 
and fee other staid, snobbish 
and second best at most l 
things . 

“James Sullivan, fee lead- 
ing American official, led the 
foray: The officials were 


unfair to fee Americans, they 
were unfair to every athlete 
except fee British, but their 
real aim was to beat fee Amer- 
icans. Their conduct was 
cruel, unsportsmanlike and 
absolutely unfair’ “ 

Such, animosities were 
never sharper than on fee 

morning of July 24, the day of 
the marathon from Wtodsorto 
thestadium. The Americans 
fielded two formidable dis- 
tance runners, Johnny Hayes 
and Joe Forthaw; and the 
British, with no seriously fan- 
cied man of their own, were 
overwhelmingly supportive of 
two noted rrnmers &t>m the 
Empire, Tran. Longboat cf - 
r^maria, who had won fee 


Boston marathon fee year 
before, and South Africa’s 
Charlie Heflteron. 

With magisterial hauteur 
fee British even changed 
fee distance of the race the 
day before it took place. At 
fee first modem Games of 
1896 in Greece it had been 
run over fee 23Vbmlles to 
Athens fitun fee village of 
Marathon to commemorate 
fee extended gallop made 

by fly*- Athpntan rrwgppn gpr 

Pheldippldes in490BC. Wife 
fee start-line in Windsor 
Great Park, the distance to 
-fee White City was exactly 

28 miles. 

Butthe afternoon before, 
when workmen were firing 


b^^and amunga a t the 
Alexandra had 
asked for fee course to be 
extended “so the royal cfail- 
watch from fee 
^sflebaico^’.ftvrasan 
extra 385 yards. 

gSJSfSmfiesbutfee 
Bralsh insistence on “tradi- 

•stiESssssr*- 
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The world 

at her feet 

Marion Jones is aiming for five golds in the 2000 Olympics. . 
This week she may simply break the 1 00m and long-jump 
records. Duncan Mackay reports on an athletics phenomenon 

W Sa 11 ?"”® With, no global champi- world champion and Amer- athleticism to the sport,” he 
wrantn Joyner onshipa this su mmer , the com- lea’s most popular sports- says. “They’re not Just feat, 
Bet * *0““ petltive focal point for Jones woman. they're not just jumpers bat 

^ the Goodwill Games in *T don’t deserve the title of they’re athletes. Jackie was 
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W HEN Florence 
Griffith Joyner 
set world 
records for the 

100 and 200 
metres a decade ago experts 
predicted they were so far 
ahead of their time that they 
would stand for 50 years. But 
the emergence of Marion 
Jones means they may not 
even see their tenth anniver- 
sary 

The 22-year-old American is 
the new queen of track and 
field, in Rome last week Janes 
won the 100m in io.75sec, 
accLerating smoothly a way as 
a Ferrari, and then destroyed 
the best long-jump field of the 
year with a leap of 7.23 
metres. She ha« the six fastest 
times of the year; Including a 
10.71 at Chengdu, China , in 
May and it looks only a matter 
of time before world records 
start Calling to hen 
Jones is five metres ahead 
of her closest rival. In sprint- 
ing terms that is a mfle Pro- 
vided she steers dear of 
injury no one, it seems, can 
stop her becoming the biggest 
star of the 2000 Olympics. The 
Sydney organisers have 
already constructed the time- 
table around her ambitions. 

No track-and-field athlete; 
man or w rnnRn, hay ever won 
five gold medals in one 
Olympics. Jones wants five at 
Sydney — in the 100 and 200. 
the long Jump and the 4x100 
and 4x400 relays — and is 
working her way towards that 
unprecedented feat 
“My ultimate goal is to be 
the greatest female athlete 
who has ever competed and I 
want to win five gold medals 
in Sydney" Jones says. Her 
coach, Trevor Graham, can- 
not wait to see what she will 
eventually accomplish. “She’s 
got a lot of talent," he says. 
“She’s not even close to her 
peak yet” 

Left: First, Jones . . . also 
ran, the world. The 
Californian takes a heat in 
her stride on file way to 
becoming 100m world 
champion in Athena last 
summer 

PHOTOGRAPHS: TONY DU TY. 
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With no global champi- 
onships thin summer; the com- 
petitive focal point for Jones 
is the Goodwill Games in 
New York, which begin today 
Griffith Joyner’s records of 
10.49 for the 100 and 21.34 for 
the 200 and the world record of 
7-52 for the long, set byRus- 
sia's Galina Chistyakova, »i«n 
in 1988, could all come under 
threat fa the right conditi ons 

“The last several years a lot 
of people put Florence’s 
records oat of reach," Jones 
says. “We look at them differ- 
ently Tm 22 years old and in 
only my second year at thfa 
level. Before my career is over 
I win attempt to run foster 
than any woman has ever run 
and jump farther than any 
woman has ever jumped.” 

Jones bag already accom- 
plished what few have in a 
careen she has pumped new 
life into track and field in the 
United States, where interest 
has been lagging. 

Last year in her first full 
season on the circuit, she won 
the 100 and Inrtg j ump at toe 1 
US Championships. She was 
also the only woman to win 
two golds at the World Cham- 
pionships in Athens year 
in the 100 and 4x100. At the 
end of the season she was 
named Female Athlete of the 
Year by the International 

Amafw n- A ttiloHr pip(]ar aHnn 

“She’s making toe sport 
right now 1 * says Zundra 
Feagin- Alexander toe runner- 
up to Jones in file 200 at this 
year’s national champ }. 

onships. “She’s stepped into 
the void that people like Flo Jo 
left. She’s showing the other 
women you can be great. She’s 
an Inspiration.” 

FeagiibAIexander also com- 
pared Jones to Wilma 
Rudolph, file I960 Olympic 
gold medallist in the 100, 200 
and 4xioo. “She reminds you 
of a modern-day Wilma,” 
Fbagin-Alesander says. “So 
tall (5ft ZOfo) with that great 
stride:" 

■ ' Janes is being compared 
also to Flo Jo’s sister-in-law, 
Jackie Joynar-Kersee, toe 
world record-holder in toe 
heptathlon, the American 
record-holder in toe long 
jump, a three-times Olympic 
gold medallist, three-times 


Sprinting revolutionaries 



Stella Watoh 

When Walsh, above (right), ran 
11 .2soc for 100 metres In 
Cleveland in 1945, a mark that 
bettered her own work! record 
by 0.4sec, officials refused to 
ratify it because they said it was 
Impossible for a woman to run 
that fast Walsh complained but 
officials stood by their decision 
— correctly. When she was 
Killed in 1980, after being 
caught up as an innocent 
bystander In a supermarket 
robbery, the autopsy 
discovered she had no female 
sex organs but only internal 
male ones. 

Many have argued, since that 
the atmeta. Initially Stanislawa 
Walasiewicz, should be stripped 
of all her titles. Including the 
1932 Olympic 100m. She also 
improved the world record for 
the 1 00m 10 times and the 
200m world best five times. But 
onty five were approved, 
inducting a 200m time of 22L6 
which lasted far 16 years. 

Fanny Bfamfcfa-Kon 

The flying Dutchwoman, as she 
was inevitably nicknamed, 
became the most successful 
female athlete of aH time at the 


six runners, each in white 
vests and either white, black 
or blue baggy shorts, started 
under the Windsor balcony a 
feK including the Americans, 


1948 London Olympics when 
she won gold medals in four 
different events, the 1 00m, 
200m, 80m hurdles and 
4x100m. 

Her chances had been 
dismissed by Jack Crump, 
secretary of the Amateur 
Athletic Association, who wrote 
that she was too old at 30 and 
with two children to do anything 
other than hope for a medal. 

While Marten Jones is set to 
earn tens erf mlfkxis of dollars in 
endorsements If she wins five 

Olympic gold medals in Sydney. 
aH Blankers-Koen, below, 
received for her achievement 
was fhe gift of a blcycte from the 
graterW people of Amsterdam. 
It was a very good one; it 
lasted me for many years, "she 

safd last month. 

WHnw Rudolph 

Rudolph, above right (centre), 
was the outstanding athlete of 
the 1960 Olympics in Rome, 

I winring the 100m/200m double 

and anchoring the 4x1 00 team 
I to victory when barely 20. 

Bom with polio, the 20th of 
22 chUdreti Rudolph joked that 
she learnt to run fast to get to 
the table first In fact she was 
I unable to walk without a leg 
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many simply with knotted 
handkerchiefs on their heads. 
By half wax arouud West 

Drayton, the field was already 
strung out behind the leaders 
for over two miles. Somehad 
begun to drop out in foe heaL 

Just before reaching Haries- 


break was made by Heflferon. 
The two Americans seemed 

unworried as they paced - 
themselves confidently a 
minute or so behind nips. 
The Canadian Longboat 


dropped out and the long- 
stritfing Americans gathered 
themselves to red in Heffenm 
when they were surprised to 
be overtaken by competitor 
NoJ9, a diminutive Italian 
from Capri, of whose form 
they had no idea. 

By HanweQ, as the course 
joined Uxbridge Road, It was 
little Dorando Pietri, his legs 
going like an egg-whisk, who 
was fast closing on the big 

Sooth African. The crowds, 
now two or three deep, were 
encouraging him as enthusi- 
astically as theywerehooing 
the Americana behind Mm. 

Bom in Mondrio, Pietri (or 
; Dorando: there is confusion as 
to forename and surname) 


world champion and Amer- 
ica’s most popular sports- 
woman. 

*T don’t deserve the title of 
best w o men's track-and-field 
athlete right now," says Janes. 
“I still consider Jackie toe 
best female athlete and proba- 
bly always wife" Joyner- 
Kersee, however; is getting 
ready to pass her crown to 
Jones. “I don't know what she 
cant da" she says. “She’s 
gifted and she’s monmuy 
tough. She can own every- 
thing from the 400 on down, 
plus the long jump: ” 

Jones has time on her side. 
She also has a deep reserve of 
natural talent to draw upon, 
talent she has been tapping 
with serious training for only 
16 months. In her h> g hi w»hnr>1 
days in Thousand Oaks, Cali- 
fornia, Jones was the fastest 
girl in the world- At 16 she ran 
toe 100 in 11.14 and the 200 in 
22£8. She turned down a place 
as a reserve in -the US Olympic 
4x100 refoy squad in 1992. 
“When people see my gold 
medals I want to be able to say 
I ran for them.” Jones said. 

B UT THEN her 
sporting ambitions 
went off track. At 
college she used her 
speed on the basket- 
ball court, helping the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina win an 
NCAA title in 1994 by scoring 
1,716 points. Only since March 
1997 has she been in serious 
training as a senior track ath- 
lete. “1 loved track and wanted 
to keep it like that ." says 
Jones. "So many young run- 
ners get burned out I figured 
Td do both but in toe begin- 
ning I needed discipline I 
knew Td come back to track." 

hi toe world of track and 
field, where every great per- 
formance is greeted with sus- 
picion and innuendo, there 
have been few whispers about 
Jones’s methods, despite her 
startling progress. Mike Pow- 
ell, the world record-holder 
for toe long jump, belie ves 
Jones’s spell as a h^h>than 
player may have helped her 
develop in track and field, just 
as it did Joyner-Kersee when 
die was a teenager. 

“Both were basketball play- 
ers, so both bring a different 


athleticism to the sport," he 
says. "They’re not just fast, 
they're not just jumpers bat 
they’re athletes. Jackie was 
heavier [1501b to Jones’s 140] 
because she was doing the 
heptathlon. Marion is fester 
and that's what will take her 
there into the record books." 

But there is a skeleton in 
Jones’s cupboard. When 15 
she faced suspension 

miwing an 

drugs test TechnlcaBx miss- 
ing a test is the same as failing 
one, and «h» could have been 
banned for four years. 

Jones rishnpH she bad 
never received notification of 
the test and hired Johnny 
Cochran (the lawyer who later 
helped OJ Simpson win his 
murder trial) to defend hen 
She was cleared and has since 
completed more than 100 drug 
tests without any problem. 

There has also been contro- 
versy about Jones’s private 
life. She 'is engaged 
to the American av 
shot putter CJ 
Hunter; a divorced 
29-year-old tether of 
two who was 
declared bankrupt five 
years aga He was a 
track coach at North 
Carolina when Jones 
was a student there and M 
was forced to resign as rela- «, 
tions hips between teacher 
and pupil are harmed. ** 
“When you try to keep two • 
people apart, what happens?" 
asked Hun ten “They get 4 
closer" 

Hunter; 

2in and 23 
stone, 

h as ^ 

taken the j 
* role of protector 
for Jones. He set her up with 
Graham as her wwfJi and 
Charlie Wells as her a gent 
Hunter and Jones are never 
fipgn apart on toe Euro- 
pean Grand Prix 
circuit except 
.when 
compet- - 

i n g . JMMaPM BB Mi&l 

Some 

a v e 1 

whispered 
that it is an 
unhealthy relationship. ^7 
“A lot of people who 'M 


care about Marion feel CJ is 
not for hen" said- Sylvia 
HatchpJI, Jones's former bas- 
ketball coach. But Hunter and 
Jones put that down to jeal- 
ousy as Jones did not com- 
plete her last year of 
basketball eligibility at North 
rnmHn« 

Not so easy to ignore is the 
reservation of Jones's mother, 
Marion Tblen She is con- 
cerned that Hunter is a surro- 
gate father far Janes and she 
has publicly said she has seri- 
ous doubts about their mar- 
riage, scheduled for October 3. 

Jones was devoted to her 
step-fathei; Ira Trim; but he 
died of a stroke In 1987. As a 
teenager Jones was difficult to 
control. “There ware many 
rebellions." says Toler. “But I 
decided that she was special, 
that I had to find a way to nur- 
ture these qualities, not beat 
them out of her" 

Like Linford Christie, Janes 
has a lways used anger as a 
driving force. “I was not sur- 
prised by her performances 
last yean” says Toler “She 
was angry at people, at her 
basketball at her 

school, probably at me She 
has always pot critical arti- 
cles: in her scrapbook to moti- 
vate h er s e lf »nd wha excels' In 
situations like this. There was 
a lot more at work last sum- 
mer than fast-twitch fibres." 

Jones anil Hunter 
never be short of money 
Janes is already the w ghiw 
paid female athlete in history; 
receiving $40,000 (£24,000) per 
appearance and with a shoe 
contract with Nike worth an 
annual $500,000. She hopes 
success in the Golden League, 
where any athlete who 
remains undefeated through- 
out the six meetings plus the 
final will receive a share in a 
$1 Tninirm prize pool, will help 
set her up for life. 

“It’s a lot of money If they 
want to give away the milli on 
dollars, Tm not going to throw 
it awax” she says. “There is no 
. added pressure on me. Every 

time I start I pressure 
^Lmyself to ran tester 
That’s what motivates 
me." 


Pull over, please, for 
Schumacher to talk 
about road safety 

I stress-related illness and it is gravel-trap brown to be to 

1 M\ ■■ ■ in everyone’s best interest to new black. 

\ ^Ink positive, calming The trick or toe pit-stop 

|j I ■ m thoughts about fellow road- to make every second coui 

H ' m mil I us ^- Drivers, while getting the; 

Thus, when a 7-series BMW tyres changed, top up on 
A ME with German registration petrol, fill in their Income 

B M *1 HilPi plates gets to within half an return forms and get arou 

Inch of your exhaust pipe and to all those other odd jobs 


Julie 

Welch 



T HE well-equipped Fbr- 
mula One car now has 
access to an array of 

Ing tr rmienfaHnn 
that would not be out of place 
on the flight deck of a modern 
airiinw or in a teenager’s bed- 
room. Innovative, comput- 
erised equipment has long 
since replaced old-fashioned 
meters **nd dials , though Fer- 
rari are reported to be modify- 
ing an old gauge which will 

toll MiriHtfl Sfhnmafh prhnro 

the stewards might react next 
time he is tempted to overlook 
a yellow flag. 

Schumacher is already the 

mnat pwmliiw l man nn flip 

grand prix circuit He has 
received fines, suspensions, 

H i aqi n»lifin>finn» and demo- 
tions, besides being required 
to carry out road safety pro- 
motional work around 
Europe. This is like getting 
Alfred the Great to give tips on 
baking the perfect sponge and, 
lfirp his other punishments, 
seems to have no effect A bet- 
ter idea could be to insist he 
drives his next two races in 
one of those slow, shoddily 
trimmed run-abouts with a 
sticker on the rear window 
saying “My Other Car Is A 
Ferrari". A Stewart -Ford, 
possibly 

Despite Schumacher’s 
MrpMpg, he retains the 
respect a nd admiration of his 
rivals. This is because psy- 
chologists have proved that 
road rage is a major cause of 


stress-related illness and it is 
in everyone's best interest to 
think positive, calming 
thoughts about fellow road- 
users. 

Thus, when a 7-series BMW 
with German registration 
plates gets to within half an 
Inch of your exhaust pipe and 
flashes its lights for you to 
move oven the secret is not to 
curse your inability to 
arrange for toe arrogant, 
deckchair-bagging bastard to 
crash in a ball of flame but to 
pull over with a friendly wave 
while thinking, “That man is 
in a terrific hurry He is obvi- 
ously rush ing to toe bedside 
of bis sick grandmother" 

Similarly Formula One 
drivers, for the sake of their 
health, have trained them- 
selves to regard Schumacher 
as a man of unique virtue and 
sensitivity one who in other 
circumstances stops to let 
hedgehogs cross toe road and 
believes that every time some- 
one picks a flower a fa iry dies. 

It has already been noted 
how Schumacher appears to 
have a god-like ability to 
organise things so that every- 
one else spins off After Silver- 
stone eight days ago people 
are wondering if these powers 
involve control over the 
earth’s atmosphere. The 
adverse conditions made 
navigation a nightmare for 
his rivals; several took a 
wrong turning at Copse and 
ended up in the home straight 
at Towcester because, being 
men, they refused to stop, 
wind down the window and 
ask for directions. 

It is often said in motor 
sport that the cars are the 
stars. At Sflverstone toe tyre 
change was their fashion 
show AH afternoon the media 
and public were a-buzz with 
speculation about whether 
they would come out of their 
next pit-stop wearing wets, 
dries or intermediates. All 
that was lacking was a row of 
terrifying women from Vogue 
going into raptures about 
groove detail, or declaring 


gravel-trap brown to be toe 
new black. 

The trick of toe pit-stop is 
to make every second count. 
Drivers, while getting their 
tyres changed, top up on 
petrol, fill In their Income tax 
return forms and get around 
to all those other odd jobs that 
have been on their "To Do" list 
for weeks. They can also get a 
mechanic to wipe off the 
remains of all those flying 
things that have landed on 
their visors, like motorbike 
couriers and medium-range 
jets. 

As Formula One technol- 
ogy eventually trickles down 
to toe family saloon, toe day 
will come when motorists can 
expect similar treatment 
when they pull Into a motor- 
way service area. While they 
sit there, a line of men In over- 
alls will shovel tepid, weak tea 
and Pringles into their 
mouths and discover on their 
behalf that the cheap Chris de 
Burgh Greatest Hits CD they 
have just picked up in toe 
shop is one they already have. 
If the driver is with a girl- 
friend, the mechanics will pop 
them in the back and steam up 
toe windows for them. 

Technological advances are 
already evident on dash- 
boards which as recently as 10 
years ago featured such rudi- 
mentary controls as a little 
black knob which had “choke" 
printed on it In case women 
drivers thought it was a handy 
peg on which to hang toeir 
shopping. Already some top- 
of-toe-range cars display toe 
date, temperature, altitude 
and a selection of route plans. 
If toe dashboard says "Hot 
Chocolate”, you have probably 
climbed into an automatic 
drinks dispenser by mistake 

Some things will not 
change. Rear-view mirrors 
will carry on displaying a blue 
flashing light if you drive at 
100 mph and you will continue 
to get points on your licence. 
Even worse, you may get a lec- 
ture about road safety from 
Michael Schumacher 


Shirley none too early for 
the buoys back at the bight 
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brace until she was 1 0. 
Remarkably, six years later she 
brought home her first Olympic 
medal, a bronze for the 4x1 00 at 
the 1956 Melbourne Games. In 
Rome she won the 1 00 by 
Q.3sec from Britain's Dorothy 

Hyman and the 200m 

0.4sec. In 1 961 she seta world 
100m record of 11 .2, a time that 
was not beaten for four years. 

Florence GrifTHti Joyner 

| The tran s formation of Flo Jo. 
right from also-ran to athletics 
1 legend was so swift and 


.YV.Sfe&Hja 





unexpected it was inevitable It 
would bring accusations of - 
pharmaceutical assistance, in 
1 987 she was good enough to 
win the 200m silver medal in the 
World Championships. A year 
later in the Seoul Olympics she 
won gold medals in the 1 00, 

200 and 4x1 00. She also tore 
the record books to shreds, 
reducing the 100m best from 
10.76 to 1049 and the 200m 
£ best from 21 .71 to 21 .34. 

K&. For aO her glamour, which 

included growing' six-inch 
fingernails on her left hand 
fjy^Land wearing one-legged 
IlgjaE; racing costumes, she 
mm* could not shake off the 
suspicions surrounding 
her performances. The 
American never tested 
Hr positive but she was 

r dogged by 

^ *1;'' .*}. . innuendo. Her 

**.&}• case was not 
helped when 
W?.- - r - She hung Up 

herspikes 

3m . krrmedBately 

• ) after Seoul, 
passing up 
^ chance 
to cash in on 
hernew- 
found speed 

■b A and fame. 


Landmarks 
in the lOOm 
world record 


STi 

Pete 

Nichols 




U«3- ErelyhAabfwTl.;? v- v . 

19S2fiiiBj6ri« J»bteon ^ W 1 988 .. 


(US) 10.71 sec 
. ; personal best 



was a 22-year-old sometime 
waiter and pastrycook who 
had secured his place In the 
Italian team 17 days before 
when he had run a 40km 
track-race trial Past Acton, 
and less than a mile from the 
stadium, Pietri overtook the 
labouring Hefferon. The 
Americans, furious and now 
fast, were dating on them 
; both. 

CUtf Temple’s invaluable 
Running From A TbZ records: 
“As Pietri entered the stadium 
he was near to collapse from 
foe efibrt asd, with just two- 
thirds of a lap tf the track to 
run, he at first turned right 
rather than left. During the 
final struggle to the tape be 


feD five times, before being 
helped across the line by 
sympathetic officials in a time 
of 2hr 54mln 47sec But the 
assistance he had received 
ensured his subsequent dis- 
qualification.’’ 

The latter came after an 
outraged American objection. 
Hayes had overtaken Hefferon 
Inside the stadium and, 
although 32 seconds behind 
Pietri, he was now awarded 
the gold medal (in pin-drop 
silence} with bis compatriot 
Forshaw taking the bronze. 
Rodda’s history notes: “The 
flirt that , lika many competi- 
tors, Pietri had probably 

taken some form of strych- 
nine was a contributory factor 


towards his collapse ... He 
1 recovered and later received 
an enormous gold cup from 
Queen Alexandra, whose ges- 
ture expressed the feelings of 
most spectators. The event 
and its attendant publicity 
caused a spate of marathon 
contests in the years that fol- 
lowed.” 

Many of them, 50 out of &) 
lnafe were won by Pietri, who 
had by then turned profes- 
sional. hi 1921, wealthy 
beyond bdieC he retired to the 
Mondrio bakery bought with 
funds from the public sub- 
scription the Daily Mail had 

or gan load fnTl re arin g thp Lan- 

don drama. He died, aged 56, 
in San Remo in 1942. 


I N SAILING. the distance 
from whim to world 
championship is the 
shortest of any sport; 

Given the inclination, a 
boat design that is not quite 
the same as anyone else’s (a 
dinghy with three ftmnels 
perhaps?) and some spare 
change for the manufac- 
ture, your world champi- 
onship is ready. So tried 

and tested is the method 
that there are almost as 
many world championships 
as there are boats moored 
on the Hamble. 

Fortunately when deal- 
ing with the life and times 
of Shirley Robertson, there 
is no need to worry about 
too many of them. In sail- 
ing, too, the hulls of nine 
classes rise higher than the 
rest: the Olympic classes. 
And Robertson sails one of 
them, the Europe. 

The Europe boat is a 
single-handed dinghy 
which does not have three 
ftmnels. It was designed by 
the Belgian Alois Roland in 
1960, is lift long (3.35m) 
and weighs a little less thaw 
1001b (44JJkg). which Is 
about 381b less than 
Robertson. 

It has been an Olympic 
class only since 1992 and 
Robertson has sailed In 
both Games. She was ninth 
in Barcelona and fourth, 
the worst place of all in any 
championship, in 
Savannah. The number 22 
figures highly In both. It 
was her worst score on each 
occasion and without It 
there might have been 
medals in not one but two 
Olympics. But consistency 
she avers, is what it is 
about. 

This weekend the compe- 
tition is on a slightly lower 
pitch, merely a world cham- 
pionship. The Europe 

World Championship 
makes one wander if 
Roland was thinking 
straight when he named the 
boat but the Europe World 
Championship It is. It 
starts on Saturday at 
Travemfinde in northern 
Germany and they race on 
the L&becker Bucht (Bight), 
which forms part of the 
Baltic Sea. 

The last time Robertson 
competed on those waters 
the Bight was split by ide- 
ologies. “It was when 
Germany was still divided 
and the border was marked 
on the water. If you drifted 
between the buoys, they 
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Class act . . . Robertson competing in the 1996 Olympics in 
her Europe dinghy photograph: vandystadt/thewy makttnez 


came and pulled you back. 
We were worried we might 
get shot or something." she 
says. Now, though, one can 
look across the neck of 
estuary at Travemunde and 
see the same country. 

Although the border 
buoys and the armed 
guards have long since 
gone, Robertson is hardly 
hurrying to the champi- 
onship. She does not feel 
the urge to re-acquaint 
early with the waters. “If 
the placets too dull, yon 
ran overcook the pressure. 
And it is general-system 
weather; there are no ther- 
mals up there,” she says, in 
the offhan d fashion of 
those who know what they 
are talking about. 

Robertson was talking 
from Antibes, which is 
another good reason for not 
hurrying north, the Scot 
having enjoyed her 30th 
birthday while match- 
racing off the Cote d’Azuc 
Sailin g has been a f ull-time 
occupation since she left 
Edinburgh’s Heriot Watt 
University in 1990 with a 
degree in sports manage- 
ment but until recently it 
has been a career run on a 
shoestring. 

Robertson moved south 
because, for the competi- 
tion sailor; staying in 
Menstrie, near Stirling 
where her parents live, is 
not an option. She is based, 
like two-thirds of the 
British Olympic squad, a 
brief drive from The Solent 
and even in Antibes is miss- 
ing home. “When I was a 
nipper it was fine to be 
away all the time but, now I 
have a nice house at the 
beach, I don’t want to be ' 
away so much,” she says. 

In the Europe dinghies 
she has been ranked the 


best in the world often 
enough and never seems to 
be out of the top four — she 
is currently fourth — yet 
she has never quite grasped 
the spoils. The 1993 Europe 
World Championship was 
her closest when she was 
runner-up. 

Given toe 118 other 
options (toe International 
Sailing Federation, known 
asISAF. lists 119 classes of 
boats), it is hardly surpris- 
ing that Robertson is dab- 
bling In different boats. At 
toe JSAF World Champion- 
ships at Dubai in March, in 
the match-racing keelboat 
known as a First Eight 
Beneteau, Robertson with a 
crew of four (all novices in 
toe class) came third. 
“Usually there is a pecking 
order,” she explains, “and 
you expect that to count. 
But we came from nowhere 
to get a medal. It was a real 
push.” 

Lottery funding and sup- 
port from two sponsors, 
Henri Lloyd and BT, have 
made chasing an Olympic 
medal in Sydney a less tax- 
ing process. Sailing is not a 
sport for those with light 
wallets. Sydney will be a 
last shot for an Olympic 
medal in toe dinghies. “I 
have purposefully not done 
a lot in the last two years,” 
she says. 

Sailing is not a sport that 
people leave easily and 
Robertson seems far from 
drawing a line underit all 
even then. “There is some 
talk of toe match-racing 
classes being Included in 
the Games,” she says 
enthusiastically That 
would give her another 
chance for a medal at 
Athens. After that, there 
are only another 117 
classes to go. 
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Sunday scoreboard 


AXA League 


ESSEX 

KENT 1 


SnriMd: Eemk betd Kent or 30 
runs. 

ESSEX 

-p j Prichard b Hoop®* * 

a G law b Fleming — — — 1 " 

N Hussain Ibw B Hooper^- I 

RCIrwticEaniaitiDUonfl — w 

O R Law run out ■* 

A P Grayson not out — ■ ‘ 

S D Puttn D Flaming 3 

1 «j Rodins bEaJhim j 

Extras (bl, It*. wtO. nbBI Si 

Total {tor 7. «I ** 

Mb 78. 80. 121. Z». BfigfJSS. 
DktmillutiUC llott. P U Such. 

Mb!* Headley MM. iwtesaan 

ojL|Q_n- Pol ham 7-4WWI FlOHnllQ 
Hooper 8-O-M-ZUong 

6-0-33 1. McCoSUS »-3M. 

TRWard c S G Law b Bon t 

H W f Kay c Prichard 0 llott « 

C LMooperc Cowan blnud SI 

MJMcCagtwcPwarenSucfi IS 

NJUcmge Peters b Grayson -. SC 

M A Ealfiam c tram b Grayson < 

MJ WalharcSG LawbKott 41 

MV naming b Grayson TC 

*tS A Marsh HMD Cowan I 

D W Headley low b tram 1 

A P Igglesden norout = 

Extras <107, w8. nOSI 

Total <38.5 oven) *2* 

Mb 0 66 BO, ns. 145. 162. 189. 206. 209. 
B ow— ■ Mott 7.S-0-43-3; Cowan 
8-0-67-1: Such (MMS-1; Irani 7-0-31-2; 
Grayson fr-O-42-3 


mi wina ^ i mW llllf 

T H C Hancock c Warron b Fodott . a 

R I Dawson Ibw b Snaps 7B 

"M W Alleyne b Rose ’ a 

A J Wright b Curran g 

MGN Windows b Taylor 2 

QIMecnffllanbSnapa 14 

tflCHuasefic Bailey bPontarthy— IS 

MCJ Balt not out _ 38 

JLewtcc Curran bBnapo 2 

A M Smltti c Sales b Penberthy 14 

C A Walsh c Penoenhy b ROM . 2 

Extras (102. w4. nb2] - Q 

Total (MS overi) 17 a 

PIM fl. 34. 36. 43. SB. 119. 130. 136. 162. 
Bow— B = FoHet(6^-1-22-fcRoaa 

6- 1-17-1; Taylor 6-4-19-1: Curran 
5-1-31-1; Snaoo 6-0-39-3; Pentoorttry 

7- O-W-fl. 

UwrtrsB R Julian and G Sharp. 


SURREY 

MIDDLESEX 


3 



League Table 


P 

w 

L 

D 

Nr RIB 

mrnmrnm (7) 

T1 

7 

2 

1 

1 

22 

HtddK (16) 

11 

6 

3 

0 

2 

28 

WRrlts ( 1 ) — 

11 

6 

3 

0 

2 

28 

Ltrioa (4) 

11 

9 

4 

0 

1 

28 

Lanes (3) 

B 

6 

2 

0 

1 

26 

Hants (15)— ■ 

11 

6 

4 

0 

1 

28 


11 

8 

4 

1 

0 

28 

Yorks (10).. . 

11 

6 

4 

0 

1 

28 

Kent (2) 

11 

5 

4 

0 

2 

24 

Nona (8) 

10 

5 

3 

1 

1 

24 

■forints (9) 

12 

4 

S 

1 

2 

22 

Ohm (111 — 

12 

4 

b 

0 

9 

*2 

MOB* (1!) 

10 

4 

5 

1 

0 

18 

Darbys 114]-. 

11 

3 

6 

0 

2 

18 

Otani (13)— .. 

it 




1 


Durham |17)- 

10 

2 

5 

1 

2 

14 

* n (|ff] , 

10 

2 

7 

0 

1 

lO 

Graray (G) — 

11 

1 

9 

0 

1 

« 

1997 poslUons In brockets 






DERBYSHIRE 
SOUTH AFRICANS 


Dwrtoyt Derbyshire trail me South 
Africans by 38 run* wUJi all meir second- 
Innings wickets ramoMng. 




Somerset 

Hampshire 


TauwIotR Somerset be® Hampshire 
by three wickets. 


L SavUenl ttwr b Mushtaq » 

J P Stephenson not out 7T 

G W WWW st Burns b Mushtaq O 

tA N Aymes run out 12 

W S Kandall Ibw b Mushtaq B 

A □ Maacarenhas c Jones b Parsons IB 

NAM McLean c Bowler b Joneo t 

PH Whitaker not oul 12 

Extras flba. *6. nb 2 J H 

Total (lor B. 40 or era} 178 

Fafl of wfO—90. 82. 115. 125. 144, 152. 
DM not — D ’9 0 UdaL P J Hartley. C A 
Con nor. 

new— Bl Hoae 4-0-10-0: CoddlCH 

5- 1-53-0; Trascottildk 5-0-26-4: Jones 
B- 2-25-1; Mushtaq B-2-16-3: Parsons 
7-0-29-1. 

somser 

tM Bums Ibw a McLean a 

P CL Holloway e While b McLaan — S 

RJ Harden b Connor 7 

M N Lathwen c Aymes b Connor 17 

•P D Bowler run oul SO 

K A Parsons c Masearenhas b VJdal -. S6 

UETreaeottHckb HartJey 10 

G O Rose noi oul » 

Mushtaq Ahmed not out .... 10 

Extras (bl. 105. wO. nb4> 18 

Total (tar 7. 39.4 ova rs) 181 

MO. 11.37. 42. 137. 151. 164. 

DM Ml tab A R Caddlck. P S Jones. 
■owSn gi McLean 7-0-36-2: Connor 

6- 3-16-2. Hanley 7.4-0-35-1: Udal 
6-0-32-1; Stephenson 4-0-25-0; Mascar- 
anhas 5-0-27-0. 


OwUdfonb Surrey beat Ml ddktoex by 
one run. 

SURREY 

I J Ward c Brown bAQj Fraser 81 

A D Brown cGoodchiidb Johnson 10 

N Shahid c Weafcm b Longer BB 

B C HoWoake ran out 4 

'A J Hoilloake c Shah b A G J Ftraaer O 
M A Butcher at Brown b Longer — 9 

J A KnoBc Shah b Dutch B 

tJN Batty Ibw b Dutch 8 

G J Batty Ibw b Longer 8 

M A V Bell mx out , , 14 

J E Ben|amln not out s 

Extras (bi. mo. w7. nbe> , IB 

Total (tor 9. 40 overs) 823 

PaB of wktoatai 53. 169.171. 171,176. 

IBS. 189.204. 210. 

P dw ft sgt ARC Fraser 5-0-30-0; Hewitt 
3-1-20-0; Johnson 5-0-164; Dutch 
8-0-37-2; A G J Fraser 6-0-35-® WMfcas 
3-0-26-0; Longer 6-0-51-3. 


JL Longer c Brown b Butcher BO 

tK R Brown c G J Batty b Beniamin . 14 
O A Shah c A j Hoilloake 

bBCHomoake o 

P N Weakas run out 8 

DC Nash c J N Batty b Beniamin as 

A G J Fraser c Butcher 

bAJ Hoilloake - 14 

D J Goodehlld c Butcher 

b A J HoMoaka 8 

KP Dutch runout 40 

H L Johnson c Ward b B C Hoilloake - 11 

J P Hewitt run out O 

ARC Fraser not out o 

Extras traia. wi4> aa 

Total <40 overs) 222 

Mb 43. 44. 57. 139. 161. 166. 177. 216. 222. 
■W inn Benjamin D-v-29-2; BCHov 
Ifoaks 8-0-46-1: A J HoMoaka 8-0-35-3: G 
J Batty 6-0-30-0: Ben 6-0-38-0: Butcher 
4-0-25-1. 

Unpiram J W Lloyds and K E Palmer. 


Tour matches 

GLAMORGAN 
SRI LANKANS 


MSAtapattu Ibw b Thomas — 18 

RP Arnold c Maynard bWatkln 3 

tD P M Joyawardono c Law b Davtes O 

‘ARanatunga Ibw b Data 6 

HPTHIekeratneibwbOeis _ S 

U C HathurusIngtM c Dawood b Dale 7 

UOUCnanaana ibw b Thomas i 

PWJay w rda na c Dawood 

b Thomas - O 

MVinavarayenb Thomas o 

K R Pishptdcumara not out 8 

M Murantharan b Date 8 

Extras (hi, mi) 8 

Total (21 .5 overs) 64 

Pa9otwloltataifl.10.2A.32.32.34.38. 

38.40 

Bow&toF Wattdn 7-2-13-1: Davies 
G-2-0-1: Dole 5^- 1-20-4; Thomas 

4-1—10-4 




GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

NORTHANTS 


C U IU el ani Northamptonshire beat 
Gloucestershire by 72 rum. 

Miw nneM wimimc 

M B Layv c Maanlflan b Lewis 82 

tfl J warran Ibw b Ball 88 

"K M Curran run our . — — 48 

A L Penberthyc Windows b Hancock 20 

JNSnapec Hancock b Ball SO 

RJ Bailey b Walsh 12 

D J G Soles c Leeds b Walsh IB 

FA Rone b Smith — - 4 

JP Taylor run out O 

DFonettnotout O 

T C Walton b WaMh O 

Extras flb& wl) 7 

Total (tar 10. 40 overa) 290 

MrtwIuhaUi 86.164. 179. 217,218, 
244.250.250.250. 

BwH h g : Smltti 8-1-27-1; Lewis 

7- 0-41-1; Alleyne 7-0-46-0: Walsh 

8- 1-42-3: Boll 7-0-61-2; Hancock 
3-0-35-1. 


S cartoorou^c NoIOnghamsMra beat 
Yorkshlra by lour runs. 


M P Dorman b Sllverwood - 12 

JE RGallian » Blakayh Stamp 18 

R T (total nunc Lehmann b Stamp — 4 

•P Johnson not out 88 

G F Archer run out 9 

PJ Franks run out- — 12 

PA Strange Biskay b Slhrerwood 4 

tc M W Read b Gough 6 

KP Evans norout 3 

Extras (b1.ib7.wS) 11 

Total (lor 7. 33 oven) 188 

Pslfa 17. 30. 57. 90. 142. 154. 181. 

DM not bob M N Bowen. R T Bates. 
BowlhwF Sllverwood 7-0-27-a Gough 

7- 1-18-1: Sierra) 7-0-37-2; SMabottom 

8- 0-69-0: Hamilton 2-0-11-0, Lahmann 
2 - 0 - 10 - 0 . 


*D Byss c Robinson b Franks ... 3 

M P Vaughan c Archer b Evans 87 

D S Lehmann c ft b Strang 38 

A McGrath Ibw b Strang O 

B Parker c Gal Ran b Franks 8 

1 fl J Blakey c Read b Fronts O 

G M Hamilton c Gal Man b Franks 3 

D Gough c GsHlsn b Bowen 1 

C E W Silverwood c Bowen b Evens .. 3 

R D Stamp not oul 1 

R J SMeboaom not out O 

Extras (Ib6, wl)— 7 

Total [lor 9. 21 overa) 1*o 

Fun of wfofcata: 6. 63. 03. 108. 106. 114, 

115. 119. ISO. 

BowlkiBs Franks 5-0-21-4; Evans 
4-0-10-2; Bowen 4-0-22-1; Doorman 
2-0-15-0: Strang 4-0-34-2 Bales 
2 - 0 - 12 - 0 . 

Umpires: J C Boldenilone and N T Plows. 


*M Maynard c P Jayawardena 

b VHInvarayen 88 

W L Law c HattwrusingfM 

b Murafltharan 28 

ADoielbwbaiBndana 8 

mj Powell bChandana 2 

P A Coney Ibw b MuraBtnaron 27 

R Crafl c P Jayewaroens b Chandana 24 

tl Dawood b MuraRttwan 4 

S Thomas c D Jayawardena 
b Murantharan 18 

iPmawiiniMiUM g 

DA Cooker cTWefceratne 
bMuralWtaran O 

SLWaUdn not oul O 

Extras (tolO. nb14) - 24 

Total (05.4 overa) 224 

RMtoSwUmSscllO. 111.121.176.177, 
196. 210,214, 215. 

Ba wOsii Puahpakumara 10-1-57-0; Villa- 
vareyen 6-1-25-1; MuraiBharan 
27.4-7-77-5: Chandana 20-645-4; Hattv 
uruslngha 3-0-10-0. 

SRI LANKANS Second Iradngs 

M 8 Atapaltuc Dawood b Thomas 88 

RP Arnold bWaOdn 1 

to P M Jayawardena Ibw b WuSdn _ 4 

■A Honatungae Coney b Dale 14 

H PTWefcorainec Powell b Casker _ 36 

UC Hattiuruslnghe Ibw b Dale — 48 

(I D U Chandana c Dairies b Craft 33 

P W Jayawardena Bnr b Dale O 

M vtiiavarayen Ibw b Dale 2 

M Murantharan not out 4 

K R Pushpekumara c Cookar b Dale _ O 
Extras (bt.lb5.nb8) 14 

Total (7tL3 overs) 222 

Pol of wtokete: 1 , 9. 48. 150. 168,205. 
205.217.222. 

■ewb n gi Watkln 17-6-36-2: Davtos 
6-2-12-a- Thames 1 5-1-52-1: Craft 
14-6-38-1; Dale 104-2-25-6; Cosker 
16-5-61-1. 

OLAMOBCUU* S eco nd h ra fag e 

*M p Mayntud b Muralhharan 8 

Tf Dawood b Mieantharan 22 

A Dale c D P M Jayawardena 

b Murantharan — O 

M J Powell Ibw b MuroDlharan T 

P A Cottsy notout 9 

R □ B Croft Ibw b Murantharan 7 

WL Law not oul 1 

Extras (nfag) — — - 2 

Total (for 5. 172overa) ~M 

F«B of wlckatac IS. 18.35.40.48. 

DM not tab S 0 Thomas. A P Davies. D A 
Casker. SL Watkln. 

■•wane: Puahpakumara 2-0-6-tt Villa- 
varayan 3-1-5-0: Muralltltaran 7-0-17-6; 
Chandana 5 J-0-22-0. 

Umptrao: M J Ktehen and P WUley. 


Saturday scoreboard 


Britannic Assurance 
County Championship 


ESSEX 

KENT 


Seotbemfe Kent won by two wl dials 
ESSEX: First Innings 295 
WENT: First I ratings 364 
BUEJfa Second Innings 223. 


D P Fullon st Hyam b Such 

RWTKey Ibw b nod 

TRWardcSGLawb Irani . — 

C L Hooper c Prichard b Such 
M A Ealham c Hussain b Irani . — — 

M V Fleming b Such — — 

■ts A Marsh c Grayson b llott 

A P Weds Ibw b Grayson 

D W Headley not out 

M J McCsguo not oui 


Extras (KUM.nttQ 8 

Total (tor 0. 56.4 overa)-..— 1 58 

FsB of wteketm 13, 25. 50. 65. 86, 113, 

145. 147. 

DM no* bad M M Pauri. 

BowCng: llott 13-4-28-2; Williams 
2-0-6-tt Such 26-6-67-3; Irani 7-0-24-2 
Grayson 84-2-24-1. 

Urnplresa G I Burgess and R A White. 


YORKSHIRE 11 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 7 



Sec owd h a ilwga (ovornlght 37-2) 

J E R Qalllan c Blakey b Gough 

M P Dow man Ibw b Sllverwood 

U Atzaal c Vaughan b Gough 



R I Dawson b Robinson 80 

THC Hancock IbwnKWJey O 

*UW Alleyne blWHnaon 17 

A J Wright c Carpenter bRoMnson o 

M G N W i ndows c Sevan b Rao — — 32 
G I Macmillan c IQrdey b Lewry .- — 31 
TH C Russell c Carpenter 

b Martln-Jenldns 20 

M C J Ball c Humphries b Klrttey 14 

J Lewis b Lewry 19 

AM Smith not out B 

C A Walsh not out 1 

Extras (61. Ib7,w9)_, 17 

Total (lor 9. 40 overa) 219 

Pul of urMiata] H. 62, 66, 96, 129, 173, 
179.209.209. 

Bawhp Lewry 8-0-40-2; KIrtley 
8-0-57-2; Morttn-Jenldns 8-0-38-1; Rob- 
inson 8-0-24-3: Bevan 4-0-29-0: Rao 
4-1-23-1. 


RK Rao run Old — 2 

WGKhancftbAlTeyne 26 

*C J Adams run out 6 

M G Bevan c Dawson b Walsh — 78 

M Hawaii b Lewis 18 

R S C Mardn-JanUns b Lewis 13 

J ft Carpenter run out O 

TS Humphries c Ball b Smltti 13 

J D Lewry b Walsh O 

RJ KIrtley notoot 8 

M A Robinson b Smith O 

Extras (IblB, w3, nb2I 24 

Total (38 overs)— 184 

taBotuAelu** 3. 20.71.112. 138, 138, 
178. 179, IBS. 

BoMki i r; Lewis 6-0-36-2: BmHh 
6-2-26-2; Walsh 7-1-26-2: Alleyne 
6-0-36-1: Bon 6-0-37-0. 

UospInsB DJ Constant and T E Jesty. 


LE1CS 

NORTHANTS 


■ Nortnomptonahlra won by 


PV Simmons cWarfenb Taylor 8 

VJWBilaDFoUett 14 

B F Smith b Fofles id 

DLMaddye Rosa b Taylor i 

tP A Nixon cPenbertny 0 Curran 9 

A Habib nsi out 11 

■C C Lewis c Loys b Snepe „ 33 

D wmiamaon not out aa 

J M Dakin c Foiled b Rose i] 

TJ Mason Ibw b Bailey 4 

Extras (b 2 . Ib5, w 2 ) g 

Total (lor 9, 40 overs)— 140 

M ofwicWoSK 17, 31. 32. 37, 39. 83. 100, 
129.140 

DM net baD M T Brunson. 

BewSngx Polled 8-0-29-2; Rose 4 - 0 - 20 - 1 ; 
Taylor 8-1-18-2; Curran 8-1-19-1: Snepe 
8-0-26-1: Bailey 4-0-22-1. 


MBLoyenwbMaddy 

tfl JWsrranc Smith bBrimaon _ 

*K M Curran e Shn awns b Brunson 


JNSnapecNbeonb Mason 1C 

fl J Bailey b Brimaon 13 

T c Wot ton no» ovl 1C 

Extras <b2, Ib2, w3. nb2) g 

Total (Or 5 wkts (38.4 ovare) 144 

Rdl o* uMotn 81. 80. 78. BB, 127. 

DM bm Mi D J G Sales, J P Taylor, F A 
Rose. D Foil ML 

BawHIat p Wells 8-3-14-0; WUllomaon 
5A-0-33-Q: Mason 8-0-30-1; BriiMon 
6-1-23-a Maddy 4-0-1 B-l ; Simmons 
5-1-16-0. 

Uraplrara B Loadbeater and A Whttaheed. 



Total (for 9 dee. 103.1 ovarsl 483 

PV Of wfckstw 0. 43, aa. 237. 241. 277. 
9B9 4U.es. 

DMnsIMiMNdnL 
BnMhp Smith 26-6-08-5; Dean 
24,1-4-86-9: Casur 20-3-80-1; Robert! 
16-0-100-0; Aid red 17-4-864 


MJ Slater not out — r 38 

MR May not out 24 

Extras (0)3, nhZj 8 

Total (tor 0. 16 overa) 87 

TobaPRMSWeaBn.MEC8Ssar.TA 
Tweets. B L Spentflove. *tK M KrOAen. G 
M Roberts. P AMned. KJ Dean. TM Smith. 
itnarBagi Pollock 6-2-17-0: MM 
4-1-16-0: Cron)<i S-O- 12 -ft Hayward 
2-0-6-0; Adams 1-O-4-0. 


Fourth Women's 
One-Day intemationaJ 


ENGLAND 

AUSTRALIA 


S w a Uiu pPw Australia won by 


C Connor b Cafwsr » 

K Long run out • 

K SmMhlee run out 11 

B Daniels c Calvor b Megno 1> 

S Mete sit e run out 

M Reynard run ad 11 

C T Taylor c Clark tt Danram 

J Cassar not out 11 

C Taylor run out : 

SCoilyerb Mason ‘ 

L Pearson runout i 

Ex*as (IbO. w4J 1 

Total (4&2 overt) lot 

MB4.31, SB. EtL 62. 66. 88. 94, 99. - 

B owGagf Mason 16-2- 21-1: Cahmr 
10-4-13-1: Fitzpatrick 10-1-23-0; Magno 
10 - 1 - 27 - 1 ; Dannatt 9-4-15-1; Rolton 
02 - 0 - 0 - 0 . 


County Championship 


Surre 


Leicestershire 

Lancashire 

Gloucestershire 

Kent 


Yorkshire 

Sussex 

Worcestershire 


Durham 

Warwickshire 

Derbyshire 

Notts 


Glamorgan 1 


Hampshire 


Middlesex 

Somerset 

Essex 


Northants 


KayaTo— = torm i 


IQ 2 

9 2 

tO 1 

9 1 

i = points gahwHl kn i 


34 16 0. 

27 146 

28 13jL 

35 128 
34 120 
34 117 

36 115 
gg 109 

34 103 

30 99 

25 90 

35 90 

30 87 

31 87 

26 86 

22 81 
33 72 

22 71 


23/ 1 1/3/20/20 
6/19/9/24/24 
8/22/20/18/23 
11/20/3/20/21 
5/7/22/6/23 
9/10/23/11/11 
20/1/10/11/4 
5/9/20/20/8 
" 22/23/8/7/3 
"4/4/23/4/24 
24/4/7/5/20 
" ' 9/7/3/23/7 
4/9/4/20/4 
7/21/11/4/5 

7/7/8/3Z4 

I 24/5/1/9/7 
8/20/3/4/5 
W/4/7/4/7 


Leading county averages 


AM 


DM aa( tab J FranOcUn. B Calvor. J Don- 
nan, o Magna. J Price. C Fitzpatrick. C 
Mason. 

■ awM ngi C Taylor 7-1-33-0; Coltyw 
3-0-18-0; Connor 7-0-23-0: Roynard 
VO- 1 0 - 0 ; SmttMas 6JMH32-1. 


Today 


AXA League 



DALMWWl 

■i 

• 

3*3 

to 

»a 

4AM 


143 

a« 

3BS 

14 

4-hJ 


snumm 

«D3 

70 

*-*» 

«• 

MO 

" j 


OMT raf l u vi li Lancaahlro v Worcatar- 
abtre (Hoodlt). Hovwi Sussex vMWde 

(Flood) tt). 


HAMPSHIRE 


NOTTS 


YORKSHIRE 


AON Trophy 


ITiuMi* Daaax vSurray. NorBi 
R un ctom Minor Counties v N or tha nts . 
Mow Roa Wbras vGlamorgafL . 


ANAysm 
PR Wttfaksr 
KOJsnm 


AOMsacsrama 

AC MEfriS 

j p Swim — siw 


MPVauOMP 

OByaa 


to I NO VI 

s f ns 

» 14 ? MS 

■ O I KM 


ISM 30 OH W 

ass s a n 

MM » 14 


M.W KPBm 
aoM pjFrams 
aajra Anoram 


a n a?? ts ms 

22 M n m a 6 sa 

WSJ S3 453 17 HI 


■ —fig . . am aw M 

CVMti ‘ 19M a 337 » S4S 

CCWMenoM BS3 M SSS » 613 

PUHWWton IMS S3 fM JB 6» 





Final analysis 


RT Robinson c Blaluyy tt Sllverwood . 28 

*P Johnson c Wood b Stamp 28 

G F Archer c Byas b Hutchison 12 

P J Franks not out 28 

tC MW Read not out 1 

Extras (b4. IbS, nb14) 22 

Total (lor 8 , 59-5 ovsra) — 180 

FMI of Mtakatto 4. B. 74. 83. 113, 143. 

DM not lot: A G Wharf, P A Strang. K P 
Evans. 

H owto up Gough IB- 1-63-2; SOverwood 
20 + 65-2; Hutchison 9-5-21-1; Hamilton 
8-4-20-0: Stamp 36-5-5-1. 

Umitowai J C Baklersione and NT Plows. 


AXA League 


Id MHW tt B Sjl^i'l 5 !'=MH 


■ GJouemtarshlra won by 


Memorial Match 


MCC 

REST OF THE WORLD XI 


Lor** Roto of no World 30 won by 
SIX WtekWB. 

Atherton cStBb Calm* 28 

Asm Lr Sotioll C Flowor 

bWaounAkram 12 

SCbandorptnil not out 127 

M Azharuddn b Bishop 81 

SC Ganguly c Bishop B Moody 14 

B M McMillan not out 7 

Extras IBS, wfi. nb2) — 12 

Total (lor 4. 50 overs] 281 

Pal of wfckats! Z 8 . 57, 204, 258. 

PM not ban tt A Healy. A Kumbla. J 8 r 1 n- 
ath. A A Donald. G D McGrath. 

Unwtoiq waslfii Akram 10-0-46-1: 

Blstup 10-0-63-1; Cairns 10-V64-1; 
Mushtaq Ahmad 1 0 - 0 - 53 - 0 ; Moody 
10-1-60-1. 


S T Jayoaurtya Ibw b Srtnsth 8 

•s R TmtUkar b KomWo 128 

B44M Anwar e McGrath b Donald — 14 

PAda Silva c 6 b McGrath 82 

G A rack notout 21 

T M Moody not out — — . — - 2 

Extras (033, wO. nM) lO 

Total tor (for 4. 433 ovarsl 282 

MsfMtottp 10. 64. 831. 340. 

DM not tab tA Flower. Wbabn Akram. C 
L Calms. I R Bishop. Mushtaq Ahmed. 
Bow 8 og: McGrath 10-0-50-1; Srlnath 
9-0-88-1; Donald 7-0-29-1; McMillan 
4-0-27-0: Kumblo 9.3-0-57-1; AamlrSo- 
hall 3-0-37-0; Gangidy 2-0-20-0. 
Unpbwsi D R Shepherd andS 
Venkatarhghevan. 


Third Women's 
One-Day International 


CURRENT FORM 


WICKETKEEPERS 



1 R J Biskay (Yortaalro) 

2 M P SpoIgM (Durham) 

3 RCRuassiliGhwcs) 

4 M V Boucher (6 Africa) 
8 RJ Tumor (SamsreeQ 


CWSt IMS 
3511 M 
3312 35 

32A 32 

27/1 28 

2710 XT 


HIGH FLYERS 


1 J L Longer (MUdtose*) 

2 q A Hick (Wst c astoi i hlra) 

3 3P Junes (OHnorgan) 

4 MB Lore (Northants) 

8 a Kirsten (Saudi Africa) 

• M P Vaugnan (YortsMra) 

7 DP FuUoo (Kent) 

8 E Q Law (Esaax) 

■ KJ Barnett (DartysUn) 
lO M G Seven (Susear) 

■aw tora TM 

1 C A Wstob (Glouca) 

2 E S H Qlddtos (Warwlcliatilra) 

■ M U Bona (Dunum) 

4 A D MuHsDy (Lskaatsnhlra) 

8 J D Lowry (Suesar) 

• MPBtckneB (Surrey) 

7' A R CedrSck (Somerset) 

8- J Lewis (Gloucs) 

9 1 MC IlOH (Essex) 
to 1 AMBmttn (8IUUBS) 


BEST PARTNERSHIPS 


Lenger/GsKIng (MkM v Essex) 

2 nd wl e i m 

Langar/Rampralanh (MkU v Otom) 

Uebenberg/Cumrwn (SAF v Durttsm) 
4to wtdtost 

BamstUCasaar (Darbys v Sussex) 

TT — IrfrsT 

Loyamipiey (Northants vOtsm) 

Otowtahat 

BopnfCalngwooB (Durham v Worts) 
WeeksslHswUi (MkM v Qlaiu} 

8tb wfolcet 

Q Swann/TSylgr (Narihsms v Labs) 

»to mun i 

Rmeefl/amltB (Qtouca v Vortex) 
Rhodes/Nseporl (Worae v G lam or gan ) 

iOto VMM 

FostsrfHamiisan (Durtiatn * Kant) 


FASTEST HUNDREDS 


1 A Brown (u KTunts) 

2 J Rhodes (vGkweaj 

3 C Hooper (v Nodal 

4 N Smith (v Somerset) 
■ A Brawn (v Hards) 

8 C Hooper (v Lancs) 

7 V Weils fvaoucs) 

8 D Ostler (v Oxf Uni) 

• L Husaner (u IThants) 
10 A Ftinma (v NTtants) 



BEST BOWLING 

frtotags 


1 C White (Yorkshire v Okras) 

B-BB 

2 RJ KIrtley (Sussex v Notts) 

7-28 

3 F A Ross (NonnsfitB v Worm) 

■« 

j 4 Sogtaln Mushtaq (Surrey vWeresI 7-41 , 

■ P V BHnmons (Lelca v Durham) 

7-40 

1 CAWaWl(CIOucSv Works) 

181(3 

2 F A Rom (Northnnts v Wares] 

11-30 

3 M Rawntoay (Wares v Oxford U) 1 4-s ia 

4 8 MisMsq (fltsrsiy v Wares) 

14-187 

3 E S H qkfdku (Marts v Oloucs) 

11-404 

BIG HITTERS 


LOWS & HJGHS 


1 AOMun 

> AROlsra 

3 MAHoWaeon 


limw suinsi 

i a 

B B 


■(lieel frBntoipeiwepx (imn TOuw si 

a RW sear Ave 

1 5 Khan SS4 3Z7 71-4 ■ 103.00 

a A xen TrooM «? US I l-JU 140X10 

a WJHOUM M 135 lijx ISSjOO 


1 Q A Men (Wore*) 

2 J L Longer (Mkknasex) 

3 G Khatan (South Africa) 

4 A D Brown (Surrey) 

■ C J AdBiw (Saaaxx) 

8 D Byas (Yorkshire) 

7 S P James (Glamorgan) 

8 M 8 Bavsn (Sussex) 2 

8 T M Moody [Worm) 

lO N V KrUgM (WOrwMMMra) 


DUCK HUNTERS 


1 M M Betti (Durham) 13 

2 NJ Speak (Durttsm) 19 

3 A D MuUsly {Lokaastorshlre) B 

4 D R Hawaori (Gtooes) 11 

5 E S H Skkflns (Warwtcksnlrel 13 


HOW OUT 


M W Aneyne KUouai 
N M K Srvai (WtowMtalxrei 
P C L HoKomty (SoowreetJ 
MC J Ban (Oouca) 

8 J Rhottos ItaneamernWre) 


J Lawti (OkMCal 
SO Law tCsMBil 
T NC IhoEock (Oouaj 
M T E Pefrce (SusboxI 
B C Lara (WerwtcxsNrai 


PD Bo w le r (jorne re sq 
M A Qouqii (Duftmn) 

A J wxypa (OlotKs) 

S P Jtoaux lOUnorgsnl 
M P Doweian pianaj 


COUNTY TOTALS 


1 Northants (v Qlsmotgan) 

2 Woroastortoilra (v MWdloHux} 

3 Derbyahlra (v Suasaxl 

4 Surrey (v Hampshire) 

5 Kent |v Yorlcshif e) 

1 Essex (v Derbyshire) 

2 Derbyshire (v Essex) 

3 DwTont (v Yorkshire] 

4 Nardianta (v Wotcsusranlrst 
8 Hampshire (vWanrickshlrol 


ENGLAND 

AUSTRALIA 


Hava Australia won Dy 35 runs. 

AUSTRALIA 

BCtozfcc Cassar bTeytar la 

JBroadbamcSmltMeebRaynard — 70 

LKefghtteye Taylor b Smithies 27 

K Rouen run out — ■■ 87 

M Jonas no! out 24 

B Csiver not out 88 

Extras (bl.lbl.wl.nbi) 4 

Total (far 4. 50 overa) 227 I APRIL 23 

RalMu4dh e t o ;14.S9.178.182. 

DM Mot Bab 0 Magno. J Price. C fttzpel- 
rtefc. C Meson, a Fahey. 

■atop Taylor 10-4-64-1; CaOyar 
1 0-3-26-0: Smithies 1<MV65-1; Reynard 
9-0-62-1; Connor F-HW Lang 
5-0-33-0; Winks 2-0-10-0. 


County championship results and fixtures 


YonormDl)iMwwlmrwttinspanBhlre|7) ( 


C Edwards c Magno b Rolton 

K Lang c Price b Fiupairic* 

KSmbhlasc Price bCahrar JL_. 
B Darnels e Jones b Magno 

M Reynard c Meson b Magno __ 

C Connor st Price bMagno 

J Cassar run out — 

CTaytor runout 

3 Coltyw not out 

K Winks runout — 

J Brittln not out — — — 

Extras (Ib7.w1. nbi)— — 


Total (lor g, 60 overt} 90t 

Ran m urtekats: 28. 27. 81. 107.138.152. 
162, 164, 153 

Hcwlhna Fitzpatrick 10-0-47-1; Colver 
10-1-24-1; Mason 10-6-91-0; Meflito 
10-0-46-3: Rdtey 6 -O-as-O; Ro»sn 
4-0-12-1. 

IMnpiras: D Fardel I and A Ganon. 
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Gratuitous Graphic 



The last time 
t England came 
from behind to 
, win a Test series' 
■‘ against India In 
1984-85, their 
party included 
(our future TV 
and/or radio 
. commentators. 
Which is why die 
BBC governors 
should have 
chosen the 
squad for 
Trent Bridge 
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Full stop . . . Australia’s Michelle Gosko prevents runs from the bat of Kathryn Leng at Southampton yesterday 


PHOTOGRAPH: CRAIG MENTIS 


England women look for consolation at Lord’s as Australia take 4-0 lead 


"NGLAND’s women 
■travel to Lord’s tomor- 
row where, unless they 
have more luck thaw the 
men’s Test side, they will 
suffer a 5-0 whitewash in 
their one-day series against 
Australia. 


Australia won the fourth 
one-day match by eight 
wickets in Southampton 
yesterday after bowling 
England out for 102. 

They had clinched the 
first one-day series against 

England for 11 years with a 


35-run victory at Hove on 
Saturday, when they 
scored 237 for four with 
partnerships of 119 be- 
tween Joanne Broadbent 
(70) and Karen Rolton (67) 
for the third wicket and an 
unbeaten 55 off 31 haiia 


from Melanie Jones and 
Bronwyn Calver. 

England began their 
reply well and there was a 
determined 74 from the 18- 
year-old Charlotte Edwards 
but they could manage only 
202 for nine. 


Karen Smithies. Eng- 
land’s captain, said: “We've 
enjoyed playing Australia 
despite the results. We 
have got closer with each 
game and the Test series 
next month will certainly 
be worth watching.” 


Cherubic genius comes of age 


Robert Kitson on a first Lord’s century 
for Sachin Tendulkar in the Diana memorial 
match marking 1 50 years since WG’s birth 



OW we know why 
WG Grace favoured 
such a huge beard. 
In 125 years’ time, 
when they celebrate the 150th 
anniversary of Sachin Ten- 
dulkar's birth, it may be the 
only thing not overshadowed 
by the little Indian master. 
Judging by the cherubic 
genius’s weekend display at 
Lord's, if anyone is destined 
to reach for the razor-blades 
over the next few years it is 
90 per cent of the world’s Test 
captains. 

No one would exalt Satur- 
day's 50-over contest in aid of 
the Diana, Princess of Wales 
Memorial Fund as the game’s 
most demanding crucible, de- 
spite the high-class acts on 
show. Even so, you did not 
have to be a sporting grey- 
beard to cherish Tendulkar's 
sublime 125 in 114 balls, a 
keepsake to enjoy long after 
the empty sta t istics of the 
Rest of foe World’s six-wicket 
win overMCC have faded. 

It was all a bit harsh on the 
Guyanese left-hander Sbiv- 
narine Chanderpaul, whose 
neat unbeaten 127 for the out- 
gunned MCC also graced a 


day to be thankful for small 
batting mercies. Glenn 
McGrath, Allan Donald and 
Anil Kumble will justifiably 
point out that their mortgages 
were not at stake, but there 
was enough pride floating 
around NWB to allow Tendul- 
kar to rate his first century at 
Lord's as a genuine 
accomplishment 

Grace, never one to let the 
opposition off lightly, would 
certainly have r-inimpH it_ “I 
don't think he would have 
played like Sachin,” ventured 
the losing captain Mike Ath- 
erton on the balcony after- 
wards. Few mortals can. 

Atherton confirmed that 
his bowlers had tried bard 
enough to dislodge the 25- 
year-old, who took an exotic 
22 off one over from Aamir 
Sohail as the Rest raced to 
their target or 261 with 643 
overs to spare, and opponents 
must fear that his average of 
54.84 in 61 Tests to date is set 
to rise. 

The only shaky area of his 
game, it seems, is his knowl- 
edge of 19th century English 
folk heroes. *T wasn't even 
born then,” he said cau- 



Chanderpaul . . . upstaged 

tionsly when asked about the 
good doctor. You could almost 
bear the muffled spluttering 
in the Long Room. 

Looking down the list of Sat- 
urday's birthday boys, in fact, 
W G did well to get the public- 
celebration nod ahead of Nel- 
son Mandela (80), Dennis Lil- 
lee (49), Richard Branson (48) 
and Nick Faldo (41), busy 
swiping elsewhere. Branson 
would certainly have been a 
handy invitee, if only to give 
the Lord's marketing depart- 
ment a bit of a hurry-up. 
Where, for heaven’s sake. 


were the false six-inch grey 
replica WG beards the occa- 
sion practically demanded? 

There were a couple of post- 
ers of the great man on the 
wall in the Lord’s shop, but 
both were doctored with 
superimposed images of Gary 
Lineker modelling the latest 
branded Lord's leisurewear. 
Des Lynam must have been 
unavailable. 

From a broader perspec- 
tive, there was solace in the 
knowledge of Tendulkar's 
brilliance being beamed 
across the globe, not least to 
North America. If the game is 
ever going to be sold to that 
market, this was definitely 
the day: a frisson of royal in- 
terest, albeit two modest sen- 
tences from the Queen in the 
souvenir programme, the 
abiding Diana factor, and a 
number of the world's best 
players apparently audition- 
ing for roles in Friends. 

McGrath smiled more in 50 
overs than he normally does 
in an entire Ashes series, and 
anyone planning a real-life 
dramatisation for an Ameri- 
can network would have 
found plenty of inspiration on 
the scorecard alone. ‘‘Hugh 
Grant plays dashing scorer 
Lt Cmdr PJW Danks RN. 
umpire David Shepherd stars 

as himself -** 

In terms of emotional out- 
pourings, though, any snif- 


fling into tissues was down 
not to the Althorp phenome- 
non but rather to the past few 
weeks' weather, and by for 
the most enthusiastic specta- 
tors present were the Asian 
contingent in the Compton 
and Edrich stands, roaring on 
their heroes with total disre- 
gard for the printed sides. At 
one point Javagal Srinath had 
Tendulkar dropped by Mo- 
hammad Azharuddin, which 
might have caused a small- 
scale Indian mutiny on other 
days. English watchers en- 
joyed the delicious.' irony of 
Atherton whistling up Donald 
late on to bowl at Graeme 
Hick, not to mention the sight 
of Ed Giddins playing with a 
yo-yo behind the pavilion. It 
must be hoped it does not 
prove a metaphor for his en- 
tire career. 

Despite the sideshows, 
though, many of the deben- 
ture seats remained empty 
and, while Royal Birkdale 
held Prince Andrew en- 
thralled, the best Lord's could 
muster was a slightly flushed 
Viscount Althorp. Roger 
Knight, the MCC secretary, 
nevertheless confirmed that a 
sum in excess of £750.000 
would be raised for the Diana 
Memorial Fund, and neutrals, 
who might previously have 
struggled to tell their Chan- 
derpauls from their Henri 
Pauls, will surely be back. 


Tour match: Derbyshire v South Africans 

Tyros tickle Hansie’s fancy 


Nigel Gardner at Darby 


M ichael slater and 
Hansie Cronje have 
certainly lit up tbe 
Racecourse Ground over the 
past two days. The South Af- 
rica captain’s innings of 195 
yesterday, his highest for his 
country, left his team with a 
lead of 116 and Derbyshire 
with 16 awkward overs to ne- 
gotiate but Slater, embold- 
ened by Saturday’s century, 
and Michael May survived in 
murky light to cut the deficit 
to 59. 

Yet, in comparison with the 
previous meeting between 
Hiw fpgtrifl, this haw been a 
low-key contest Tbe drama 
that unfolded at Chesterfield 
33 years ago represents one of 
the most controversial chap- 
ters in Derbyshire's history: 

In a rain-affected match the 
county beat Peter van der 
Merwe’s side — Graeme Pol- 
lock, Eddie Barlow, Colin 
Bland and all — by seven 
wickets but the result was 
overshadowed by ugly pro- 
tests from home supporters. 
Harold Rhodes, the former 
England fast bowler, was 
called for throwing by Syd 
Duller, who so Incensed the 


locals that he needed a police 
escort from the field. 

Coaching dudes prevented 
Rhodes attending yesterday’s 
annual old players' reunion 
but six of that 1965 team were 
there to see if the current side 
could embarrass tbe tourists. 

The chance of a severely de- 
pleted team — Dominic Cork, 
Phillip DeFreitas. Kim Bar- 
nett and Adrian Rollins were 
all absent — denting South 
African morale was always 
slender and Cronje’s first cen- 
tury since January was 
sweetly timed in every way. 

Shaun Pollock demon- 
strated that he has recovered 
from thig h and hamstring 
problems and Lance Klu- 
sener, who flew home last 
week for treatment on his an- 
kle, may yet play at Trent 
Bridge if he comes through a 
net at Centurion Park today. 

The well-oiled machine is 
purring nicely, although it 
spluttered on Saturday when 
Slater batted like a prince to 

score 185 dazzling runs off 205 
balls, his highest outside 
Aust ralia. 

Few players in the world 
can, match Slater’s dancing 
footwork but Cronje needed 
five deliveries fewer, admit- 
tedly against for less demand- 


ing bowling. Even so lt was a 
highly impressive exhibition 
of muscular stroke play by the 
captain, who struck four sixes 
and 24 fours, most of them in 
the V. 

Not surprisingly Derby- 
shire’s inexperienced attack 
wilted, although Trevor 
Smith and Kevin Dean 
emerged with credit. Smith, a 
21 -year-old seamer playing in 
only his third first-class 
game, claimed five notable 
scalps and will cherish his 
victories over Daryll Cull i nan 
and Jonty Rhodes. 

Cullinan, who scored five 
centuries for Derbyshire in 
1996, looked set for another on 
his return until he was un- 
done by some late away move- 
ment, and Smith then held 
one back to have Rhodes 
caught at short extra. Pollock 
got a bottom edge before a 
second break for rain, but the 
respite was only temporary as 
Cronje and the lower order 
left the rest of the bowlers 
with X-certiflcate figures. 

Cronje, dropped at wide 
long-off on 150, finally called a 
halt when he was bowled by 
Dean off an inside edge at- 
tempting to bring up his 
double hundred in the grand 
manner. 


Glamorgan beat Sri Lankans inside two days 


G lamorgan gained 
their first win against a 
touring side for 27 years 
when they defeated the Sri 
Lankans by five wickets in- 


side two days In Cardiff 
yesterday. 

They made heavy work of 
scoring the 53 runs they 


needed after the Sri Lan- 
kans had collapsed after 
lunch. But that was per- 
haps not surprising given 
that 22 wickets bad fallen 
on the first day, which is 
why the English Board's 
chief pitch inspector Harry 
Brind was In the crowd. 


The off-spanner Mothiah 
Mural! tharan — who dis- 
missed Matthew Maynard 
and Adrian Dale off succes- 
sive balls— took his second 
five-wicket haul of the 
match before Tony Cottey 
and Wayne Law saw Gla- 
morgan home. 


AXA League round-up 


Laws help give 


Ian Matin 


SSEX, winners of the 
final Benson and 
Hedges Cup a week ear- 
lier, strengthened their lead 
at the top of the AXA League 
yesterday. 

The Australian Stuart Law 
turned in a career-best perfor- 
mance in tbe 30-run victory 
over Kent at Southend as 
Essex, one place off the bot- 
tom of the County Champion- 
ship, continued their good 
form in the one-day game. 
They now lead tbe table by 
four points. 

Law struck a magnificent 
126 from 115 deliveries, scor- 
ing freely all around the 
wicket in collecting 16 fours. 

His major support came 
from another Law, the 23- 
year-old En glishman Danny, 
who struck three sixes arid 
three fours in a 41-ball 50. The 
pair dominated the visiting 
attack and put together a 
fourth-wicket partnership of 
118 in 14 overs. 

Kent, responding to a total 
of 259 for seven, made a fist of 
it with Robert Key striking 62 
from 90 deliveries, while Mat- 
thew Walker struck a belli g-' 
erent 47 from 35 balls before 
he was last out 

Essex’s nearest challengers 
Middlesex were beaten in tbe 
closest finish of the day. 
Surrey won by one run at 
Guildford. 

Middlesex could have 
retained a share of the lead 
but were upstaged by the 
Championship leaders who 


finally broke their AXA 
League victory duck after 
nine defeats and a no-result in 
their previous 10 games. 

Their win was chiefly in- 
spired by tbe opener Ian 
Ward's 91 and Nadeem Sha- 
hid's 58, with the pair putting 
on 116 for the second wicket 
as Surrey reached 223 for 
nine from 40 overs- Justin 
Langer struck a superb 60 to 

keep Middlesex in the hunt 

In the light of that defeat 
Yorkshire could have moved 
into second place but rain 
wrecked their hopes and they 
eventually lost by four runs 
against Nottinghamshire at 
Scarborough under the Duck- 
worth-Lewis method. 

Nottinghamshire made 168 
for seven off 33 overs, a total 
largely due to Paul Johnson’s 
unbeaten 88 as Jason Galllan 
was the next highest scorer 
with 19. 

After an early interruption 
for rain at the start of York- 
shire’s reply they were then 
set a target of 124 off 21 overs 
bat managed only 120 for nine 
despite Michael Vaughan's 57 
and Darren Lehmann's 39. 

In another close finish 
Keith Parsons steered Somer- 
set to a three-wicket win with 
two balls to spare at Taunton. 

Parsons followed up a tidy 
spell of one for 29 'by top scor- 
ing with 55 as Somerset 
reached their victory target of 
179. 

The win keeps Somerset on 
the fringe of the AXA League 
race but dealt a serious blow 
to the faltering ambitions of 
Hampshire. 
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Racing 


Dr Fong and Fallon 
survive close call 


Ron Cox 


D r FONG had to sur- 
vive a lengthy stew- 
ards’ enquiry before 
being confirmed the 
winner of the Group 2 Prix 
Eugene Adam at Maisons-Laf- 
atte yesterday. 

In a tactical race, where 
only a length separated all 
four runners, Henry Cecil's 
colt hung on to beat Aware by 
a rapidly -diminishing nose. 

Kleren Fallon took closer 
order on the 5-4 on favourite 
at halfWay. and entering the 
final two ftarlongs went on 
from Quel Senor and the 
front-running Special Quest. 

But Dr Fong, possibly find- 
ing his stamina running out 
on this return to a mile and a 
quarter, drifted left into Quel 
Senor, and Aware, who was 
only in the race as pacemaker 
for Xaar until the latter was 


| found to be running a tem- 
perature, produced a strong 

' rfraltenge wftteh jncf faUati 

Fallon said: “He just 
stopped after he got to the 
front He is much better than 
that and will hopefully prove i 
it if he runs in the Juddmonte 
International at York.” 

However, Cecil warned: : 
“We're stffl not sure about 
this trip of a mile and a quar- 
ter and we will have to wait , 
and see about York. He had to 
go early, as there wasn't a fast l 
enough pace, and he was look- ; 
ing around in the final 
furlong.” 

Public Purse, trained by 
Andre Fabre and ridden by 
Olivier Peslier, won the Prix 
Maurice de Nieuil by a neck 
from Limnos. He led on the 
final bend and had a big 
eno ugh advantage entering 
the final furlong to hold some 
late challenges. 

A four-year-old owned by 


Alboostan the Classic hope 

A FTER only three runners j back by Barry Hills's one- 
went to post last year. Ayr time Derby hope. 


A%went to post last year. Ayr 
have been rewarded with a 
good race for their Group 3 
Scottish Classic today, writes 
Ron Cox. 

High flags older horses like 
King Alex, Lord Of Men and 
Winter Romance take on the 
three-year-olds Alboostan and 
Rabi, and conditions look 
right for a successful come- 


back by Barry Hills's one- 
time Derby hope. 

Alboostan (3.4 S) has been 
given time to recover from 
the pulled muscles be sus- 
tained when fourth to High- 
Rise in the Lingfietd Derby 
Trial. This 10-furlong trip on 
soft ground looks Ideal for the 
colt who began the season 
with a close second to Border 
Arrow at Newmarket 


l Khaled Abdullah, Public 
Purse was running for only 
the fifth time. He has now 
won a Group 3 and a Group 2 
in his only outings this year 
and is still improving. 

Flanders, who survived an ! 
injury scare before going on 
to win the Weatharbys Super 
Sprint at Newbury on Satur- 
day. was reported in good 
shape by her trainer Tim Eas- 
terly yesterday. 

The daughter of Common 
'Grounds made all under Lind- 
say Chamock and tenaciously 
held the la te challenge of 
Open Secret by a neck, de- ; 
spite edging to her left Inside 
the final furlong on the good 
to firm going. 

“She's right as a clock this 
morning," said Easterby. 
“She's come back sound, but 
Lindsay said she wasn’t en- 
joying the ground.” 

Flanders, who had banged a 
leg and missed some work, 
not surprisingly failed to 
sparkle in quite the same way 
as she had when running 
away with the Windsor Castle 
Stakes at Royal Ascot 

But she has fared better 
than Pipalong, the other fast 
juvenile filly trained by Eas- 
terby. She is on the easy list 
after picking up an injury at 
Newmarket where she fin- 
ished second in the Cherry 
Hinton Stakes. 

“She pulled a muscle, not in 
the race hut in the saddling 
boxes, and is having a bit of a 
rest,” Easterby explained. 
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Final flourish . . . Flanders (centre) storms home under Lindsay Chamock to capture Saturday's big sprint at Newbury photograph, stef w kou-.-..eal' 


Ayr with form guide 


Wolverhampton all-weather card 


Windsor tonight 
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Al'tw 1 m 2f £3,474 15 declared) 

Mini 0-30 Nfm QS) J Grata! 4-8-7 LDUtatWO 

282 Q 3- fc Mi PlMsun (294) WiinU^au 4-9-2 J I' 

M3 HI 6 EndCunga (12) EDuAv 3-9-11 _ Ml 

2B40 033 BlfeMb CHS A Stman 3-8-11 X 


2050 5-3 Magic Of Aba (31) Bfefc 3-8-6 M 0b 87 

MIW7^Mannm.2-1 RUM), 11-4 MajpcQMWB. 7-1 Man 01 Ctaaae. 33-1 b Ur Haora 
PW® MS -Alteram: QasaJ bxte bbi watered 21 om TliolZl. Ill MM CBuMnrd a BMd InCl 
mh. Si 0 Ny Phnm Om. in eta nn 31 oU nl 3 nlttied « W i# 10. 9 Mfcd Tmrau Dram 

a Haninn lmil nn. Gd Eon 01 Cvagc Traded iwdo-* rtort »d any dace 31 out. hAbM <Kr 11 iml 
B h^8. 71 beard Gmae Ras B NwaW ind mdn. Fn IMr tkap gumrau. ittM 8 cU aw pw 
kd a M ol 15, 3 DHwd Dak 5M ■ Sadan m3 nh Bd-SL EaBc Of (Uc Ckne « ou«nd 21 M. no 
•msssrn to M at fi, 9 MM CM2i Lopbn ■ Af 71 odi, GO 


3 4 E GARRY (WBI HANDICAP 3YD 
e I %r1m2f 192yds £2.851 (Sdedaret 


Ui I 0#1m2f 192yds £2,851 (8 declared) 

mib GM03 Bran naa (Man »-7 memm 

*Bt9 -41022 SHAs (24) Pfi W UXevn 9-2 J manor 8 

3030 IJG6 Pltos ScM"WB«5 9-1 - 

384(71 0560 AsHdpb MarlG) ABMyB-13 — 

30 H) 000-06 Vta1FiagitlSiB8)ISampie8-6 

300 6E252 Forty LaMQflDUmaB 8-6 


384(7) 0560 AriddBtaMarnABM|rll-13_ OFootHrS 0 

30 H) 000-06 Vtalfagot Hi fSS I Sm0e 8-8 -itenl 0 

300 60226? Forty LM(2SDUniB 8-6 DmUMn* 0 

807(1) -3KQ4 UanftDoSb Ol) TODEalj 7-13 W Sqppia 0 

*80 CKBB tadMaytiq Mbs L rant 7-11 — N Kan** » 

MMp 5-S SMa, 3-1 Uunnoai, 4-1 FmylM.6-1 DowbS Doubt. 7-1 AahHUgO B*r. 8-1 25-1 

ftmaSMBe. 33-1 Want fogd He 

RWG 





BOB COX TOP FORM. 

2.00 Ron's Room Ron's Round 

Z30 DaHUya C-Harry 

3.00 lfissUoHiply Trots* GM 

130 Grand Chapnn AQaz 

4.00 TorpodnRay My Nutier* Oran 

4 JO HonldLad (nb) Horrid lad 

M-uNHisr. FbnBand (rack, laft-handed. of jost under 1m wBi nn-in of 380yds. Smp 
bends 

Gotog: SJantod. * Denotes Mrtere. 

Draw: No atftradaga. 

Sevan day Mtanm: 2J0Q Rnfs Round. 

Wnd ftst Haw: 230 ChadUgn Lane, TaoH. Vtoorocfc Ntm 
Rjjure3 In bractelsrilBrluBB’snama denote days since last outing. JJumps. 


O f\f%CNWDAUFZ HANDICAP 

AaWim If 79yds £2,458 (13 de 


A* Wim If 79yds £2,458 03 dedared) 

ina -21110 teMBoraor(te)(qfiWnMalS-1(Hl C Uwftar V 

2M 104131 BMiWteTCaimn DSta» 7-9-12 J Fnto) 0 

30 02200 feft» (84) C Thanan 4-9-12 N TtUna 79 

S BW224 UHDrar(ninmTMs5-9-e J Otten 0 

4063B3 Y«cra0fcwn DOT HMcJAA* 5-8-8 — B CoctaM-* 84 

S 2BB04B 2aMto0QM6KlN4-B~3 iVAoiraiH* 0 

050B00 GmdBati!(2}(CD)nUcKE8ar4-9'1 KSkriR* 7B 

an «okh rate* ranraom {Hi Fitorto 3-a-n — SBbftMih 0 

9(tq 0B0Q24 Sra Oran Maorip^H Iran 4-8-9 — . — H BiM (3) 0 

100 15404) Stem P8)(0GL fcxw 8^-8 — Dnbr ternis 7B 

linn 532311 Borf* Hons ® pa u)M Pipe 4-8-5 H Boonr«0 

12(71 360000 tepnararPBPPiHlr9-7-10 — Atnada Sndn 77 

an 061600 8WBH«falteMMaejiter10-7-lO-__^ A IkEwtef P} T* 

Mkn 4-5 (tart ftuif 7-1 HfablFii Fratba, 6-1 ChntU Gm%1taiaannr, 10-1 LwOkw. 12-1 RM 
Bid XM San Oman tWra-SduB 

2 4A PRffiS GRrai PINE APPRENTICE 
■WW CLAIMING STAKES 


3 A/>CASI1£ HOL CASBIO MAIDBI AUCTION STAKES TfO 

■VAJs! £2.224 (8 declared) 

id 0C2 BnSMaMJAnya-ni fhat) £ 

217) 000 XMtart Haro P3H round M0 FLpncfa 0 

SOS S hMmntto«(tqUi«ana-fi HMwti 0 

4(1) 2S HBoctoCbatenrif 8IA4rinoM .. R CkMm 0 

SB « 0M Ifcriplr (1I)l0gftwfc6 F Mateo 0 

80 440 Mail PteCLllaara 9-3 J fcteo «4 

7(41 op Mriuio— MEPteSlletoB-l C Ratter 79 

90 ZS4 TtriaaBrlMRUnalHir-U A McCnf>y p)«M 

mtag: 7-4Tf3pa &i 3-1 Utsra Qa IM, *-l Para. 13-7 SMe. B-l M» l*atft. M-l Mrsaea 
Heo. lS-1 Bttspsn Pont 33-t Mac * Here 

O MARSTIWS PEDIERS HAWHCAP 

UiOVei £3,493 (T 1 declared) 

tOI -57063 AtaBtO0SffJMAf*-RW - NMa K 

2(2) 2£C1 A*nM(01JUsXUia*»8-9-12 MKriateM 

3 Si -HGBOMMaaPras 3-3-11 6 iMBar M 

*0) acne RonMItaan (U) (PnEUdUtt 3-9-10 S OpMar (7) 0 

anisitaPi«UriMraus«Kr»4-9 — a Mura® 0 

6171 5Z5MMuiraJuyn%AltaeraS4-3 9 MtBSm (3) . H 

7S MoooorasKMin4(rax^B3-9-a — t u» ts 

anq oora SmoMemPQtDjjaaiiO-W p F*ra 0 

•(in 050004 EnodCbraonno Maori 6-M R coetnn 84 

10(1) 006120 6(001 (tnm j tow — — I RwU 0 I 


11(4) 2940B3 IbBto* tuple (te(E3 03a*' 5-9-0 JMg 

BMkra r-a NiK 1 M Ifce Rmtanol, 7-1 CM Sn* B-1 SonaMB. taoe. Item Made. 9-1 Into. 
RcBSOBft»iax 10-1® Hebe 

A ftOAJSUPBffin»ESaL«G STAKES 2Y0 
4iWW 6( £1,861 (7 declared) 


CLAIMING STAKES 
im 100yds £1 .826 (13 declared) 

1(7) 36003 BadwOM||(RRW9m 4-9-5 - — P BOteUl 87 

2(4 3SQ?03 tra? (IT) (Q RItteBtnl 4-8-13 S OWkS (7]*BQ 

3(31 03042- arih^UkHaoqCCDl KRjai 6-8-13 9 finnimaro (4)» 0 

MOB irart (in WliSAb#^ 10^-13 SBmtaaaP) 79 

Tra«IMjArtiHi5-fr-13 J FNK* — 

M4ate (2) GOttDid 9-8-11 8 f1ll» Bntolwr (4) ♦ 0 

OnrTha Itoan pOI (Q N LEmadai 4-8-H) R Sato 0 

AabpanpaMQT bora 8-8-9 Mbaca mi m 77 

SacUtrarn8)MHtetag6-(H9 Best* nhtfit p) 0 

BriBtea nq ja M raraa 3-9-2 C Caga (4) 79 

Udr a de n (9H B Sasn 3-9-2 PCoaHi 0 

AMUtaaSlH- (S3 DSIwr 3-9-1 BBtetar* 0 

93(10 000000 Bodaria(Q|ns MBK 3-7-12 Ctwyl Erartbr (7) 76 

Baria* 3-1 Wteny. 7-2 CbatteteiUna. 9-2 L*d»B, 5-1 Ow Tba Prim 9-1 ftedv OHO*. «M BocHm*. ! 

Oran 12-1 rag pm 


A Q A MINra 50 ™ FATS HANDICAP 
TiOvim 71 £2.871 (10 dectered) 


wwim7f £2.871 (10 declared) 

Biotin Part (2S4 OT M itoston 5-10-0 — J T aute n V 

Butui ifem u i u u en (CO) jHananai 5^-13 PIMM* 94 

RraratpmtalJM 44-11 — R Fbncb 0 

nuMaWM(T7}D4il*MI 5-9-2 S Wtoott 0 

HanM Lad (IIHCO) (8fi a U Heston 3-9-2 9 MMM 

>w«sw(n^ii6raw..-, ..cmara u 

Baa«dkdaUT6)P Dries W-4 — — — X furan 81 

X BiriiicmtBf]P Mildly 5-8-2 S Dranni 78 

temHu an P 9m 9-8-1 . — J Ira 83 

Opanflcfo nb) P Era 3-9-1 HMuOfcHn 0 

2-1 MmH LKt 7-2 PMDBpbc, 5-1 BbrtrP»K5-1 Oprafc.8-1 Fteoe KM. 10-1 Ha Barak* 


Beverley runners and riders tonight 


|| A te MMM J|4| 1 _|_ s .1 

MBWKvwniuyux uap/ 
LieMntag Stan 
HnkU 


O A.CTENNBITBREWH1IES SCOTTISH CLASSIC (SHOWCASE RACE) Sranite 

warTi# im 2f£iB,940 (8 dedared) BSriaroll 


212 Map tlR OTPP) R Owton 5-B-5 

MSP) 13321 UrtOf UM(iq (B)JGoB(fci 5-9-6 

«3 0 1610X1 Bead Wray ^laraM-T^ 

*401 30-620 VHurflraiMa (17) On EOtftoi 5-9-2 . 


PriEdMT 87 

era 0 

— J Cml 84 

IMnMI 

. — n. p p«N m 


Rates 

FannMaMa Star (ofa) 


&3S Copplestooo Hggft 

9 05 Wlasa Awarded Rare Talent 

nght-tianded Back ol 1 m3t wBh 2Jfl nn-in. TesBng 51 course rifcn rises ttnou^nuL 
Gring: Good to Gm * Denotes bOrtrae. 

Dnw: Hgh numben best owr St. 

Seven dnwtam 7.35 NasWtk05DeHoa City. 

BJWaml first fira 7JK Scarote. Wsarad: Nme. 

Figures in brackets riter notsa’s name denote days sIbm last outtig. jjimps. 


7 4 |=LJ.BLANBr HAULAGE HANDICAP 

bOv 1m 2f £4,146 (6 dedared) . 


# • 1 aiVT I 

10 OHE6 Hr (WIH J Bwro 4-1 0-0 A C— ran 0 

zp| 04ZI11 aura (tjrairi Sim Jiraai3^(Hi a raun 

am 510640 McOicaM Brajn (CO) Ehda 7-9-10 __ Aha TteHur m 

4(4$ 630» SerauUm (OS SrinpJ *-9-3 4 «rar* — 

5«S 063323 MCErad^DNttoBs5-e-1 ««X 8«m 0 

8(9 016050 TMriadni$RBBr»-7-10 P Fray 87 

BtMpg 5-4 team, 4-1 MCMM5r1lfcB8wril|[aaelB. 9-1 Hatbad, 9-1 WrBwtosDque. 12-1 Scam 

o flCMTEECOMPLCGROlP HANDICAP | 

OEWV71 100yds £3,670 (13 declared} SKY I 


ss sasfass ®=^^=:3 s i§ 


NORWOOD MADBl HANDICAP 3Y0 

iOW2mKL443f11 dedareefl 


M 01 W0la ftonra - “*■ 12-1 O RW. 40-1 
rcp* • "te .Mw.Ma up. nun KZoiaiiiinpnM lutop. 4* n in. 2» trautm 

Mwra* teten ow a out Matey nor Haul nwr nenr, 8b 
toi erara 01 Bnva Ik. 5« ’Ui. bB 5L aSarai 1m3 neap, Sd UpM* 
f*"* and — satened. 15*1 oT 20. 364 ttoteto Porto foncoa al 15* InCT ftcap. Fra. 


WW 2m £2,443 (11 declared) I WVT 

0032 Stora sra OB)0 wra 9-7 Aim Brawn 86 

D5-562 Tqn £41 D towns 9-3 -_JF9te « 

. oomBmidiBajjgaraiM aaiteraa 77 

00-63 trap™ bra 9-0 — 0 MndteM 

00560 Ttorate) Bob Jra ft-io aara 79 

0000 A8«raranilCTiirt®!OT8-fl — -HIM 78 

054 BDdmHQBCMb)aB-5 VMM » 

645 teaaMind%toai]R0raS-4 T EKra 0 

aaOB DraMranS)lE«fl*ifc7-12 — .LOracfc 0 

f0M HariwSMriMfc tin 7-10 A ftCBftr re 77 

DG0UMirinriHahi^0Q-UnBeny7-lO DtUm (TSbw r 

^R to H^51 GwpSra. 13-8 Ftacnul »-1 IMweeBito OatelU Skp, 12-1 Bnte 


nrfwJtarad (27) C £WBC 4-9-12 W 0 

GMuMdur (9 DModb 3-9-11 AM ton 86 

DuMtlteyffl (Bin) (63) BRolMl 34-10 M Fuotee U 

SarartarnartErmjcqHsL Sara 5-9-8 — K BurieywflO 

Bracra Bold (lb ns pi) MraHRa«Mr 7-9-8 A Clrilra 86 

Ifeewny J J 1U>1 4-6-7 J Ease 86 

88w Seoul WSwiiijs 4-9-6 J Maoer 87 

OrtotaranEiriB5^13 Mb Tbrito 0 

HraUjn]|mRUE|7-4-12 B Mura n K 

gw aari ic g Tirati w ite ra* k 

so Hf Hn n tfc^ UnZZIl — IZL a T Sra5 n 

Tow CTJHilwion 3-7-10 Ateeftrtaffl* 87 

f 5-1 SMB ora, 9-1 EooSnra. oral Cty, 6-1 Bueom Gukt Mte. itari/t 9-1 Hgbto« 


2S» r 


A 4 EZo-shahokap 

m tn I w6f£7^95(i0da 


>ESHiFn)NTHORPE CLAMING STAKES 2Y0 I ) 

AriJa £2,408 (10 declared) I SKY 

0350 H Fu nSS I ^ ^HuBraB^ izizzzzz z z :i!L! !ffEtefite£ 

00 Boa nvnneranHTnMor 9-11 Dm TMter 0 

34 QrarTramgBMrae-ii m **** 87 

0 WEriln*Bi^HWE*M)j8-11 T bra 78 

0 m^pS»JBaryM P BruOHy m 0 

031012 utora rau dg mmps mcem m ahemth 0 

16235 R*uWra*R»w{l3gPEwBsB-1 jlpa 0 

....... It rateRM M w taaertyg-l S ftamm m - 

sono racraura wHotewniye-i Leaumea n 

-1 Fcnra RMy, 1l-4Uplunlng Btara. 4-1 Fanktra Sar. 9-1 Ctuffy Thnu& 7-1 Fta N^sRrer. 16-1 


N* J5‘ TROPICAL ISLANDERS NOTICE STAKES 2TO 

W w 7f 1 00yds £3,443 (7 dectared) 

1 Ug0O4|MCIwmiS-4 A Mucfcaj t 

8 imrariuaannn (M pranfcB-12 — C leutenr 

OH FtoOnaMimJBny9-12 K DMluy 

45 oral (73 J My 8-12 O Pte 

Hnc6nNtEraw6-l2 ' B ton 

0 Bra nprnqBRahMf B-12 ■ m 

0U3213 Tra6raraanu(7)(EB)<mMJraaii8-9 i FM 

6-4 ow. z-l imeesuniraa. 6-1 drawn. 9-1 OfteH 12-1 RMS* 20-1 FrtCesttH 


BONCM 

TtaRriM 

Mdidane 

AcktunEm 

Pint mss cat 

Brioko* 

CaadMMFaBM 


TOP FORM 
StetpeM 


Lm Grande 
Ftet Musical 
FhtnflEsflte 
kHimri Aiasr 


VV6f £1,861 (7 declared) 

004054 6aa«uw Goran teHMeetey W2 P BcCriu* «7 

teraiadv Human 8-12 — — A IMy (3) — 

633KravroWGEIrae-7 — P tew uuuy 0 

003043 MyiirarteftrafT^tfAarayB^ J SM [•» 

0003 58yrate»fn)UQ«s8-7 Dteam 0 

SpKtH Rate P bans 8-7 - — S HMtMXte - 

0 Tarpuda Buy (14} J Berry 3-7 -COmhr 0 

5-4 ilyHiflWs Dream. M ft- Jeony. 7-1 G4to Mfre Sun 8-1 SyutoeR Tapato Ray 


Flgure-ogiii track oMJfm VrttaBy wagm a&fltrarka. 

Gotag: Good Id fom. ★ Denirtps bankets. Draw High best cmrUfttf 
Swan day abnac 7.20 Bay Of PdbgN. 

Btetarad ftri toe; &3Q Get Tough, b 33 Lad SffoftJ: 7 3) rtm-nwa. Fi6»v IV.-i.jp 
V leored: 8^0 tecKdpng 

MAXIMS CASINO CLUB SELLING HANDICAP 

Osraw im 3!1 35yds £?,822 (20 declared) 

10 OTtt?8tera(tt»JSUba« 4-9-10 P P Mur0y (3] »0 

2(14 WfiHO Ananl(NElC.'9gAi«7-(Mf - - - HWtapl* 0 

Sin tag BraiedraiOiuni»CT(IF)U!gPrarai>-!l-a .. . Aetna* V 

4ltfl m.V Prarirl ran 0K am 9-9-4 H CariUu 0 

5 (IE) KJOU-’J Ptanldra&H (17) A'Ues» 5-9-2 R Cocoon 0 

•(191 a?D0MT0Bara(se)ror6ifira9-«-U 4 lute* 79 

7(10 6000 8terinteteu(1«auiixi!ra-N1-Tl • A fray (71 78 

8(11) 0644-0 IM 800(17) A CanA 3-8-11 . J RM B1 

90 (tnOM 6M TonpO (12J t S-S-lL’ . T SmM * 77 

1PM -OOOuOaaeaytMMQCHiieao 5-9-9 IMi EdM«y 76 

11 (Kg 145EW «ha(R) PtJ ftugef 5-9-2 6 BorimS 0 

126) 54H» Brink (OH M&0QB 7-9-6 — — - . D MM0 (7) — 

no oomn oara im MPueMi s^-5 . . — kbr w 

14M ABM Fater«PJ0M»S-8-5 E Adra K 

1S(W 00090 Mi7(Mna(IB)KMiy3-6-J - _ It PoBMd (G) 78 

18(181 -asaao SrekPriKPiGLItoe-W. .. .. Cnflrteonti* 0 

17(19 06000 PitaoOtSolH(73|KikMRb3-9-v( J Qto 0 

18(7) OOUO FMra Ora OTSOnaw* 3-8^3- - .— -. J tkWw » 

lie 540I0- Tkmo(3B2)HSrepse6 7-9-1 Stomp) — 

0(131 -anoa SanWM(1QGUnva9ba 3-9-1 M Bra 0 

■ Mto w tuw Oui) %tJi 


pm 

A HcCri 

4 


«PQ 5000 0 100* 8)0 
Botoi 2-1 Fato Era, 1 1-4 UgMning BM 
BaooftHTitl. 20-1 MB Cfeqana 


A fkgZPQCKUHEWHCLKSSIFtBi STAKES 
9iVV 1 m 2f £2,088 (5 declared) 

10) -30141 Ran THaatnoQSGrinps 4-9-9 

20 OHMD HranTintoLPteaBS-M 8 

8§ 138304 Tuera BUM (ra (OB KUuaxJw 5-9-4 

4{j 565212 teaviAraMlbllCMMa 3-9-10 

6(9 30944 Itora ran |*)MertAC»HWln W-B 

Brito 9-* M«ML 3-1 Triukh BeSe. 4-1 to Trim. 9-2IM&1 toto Ora 


K Drily MO 

Mb Erato* 0 

mUTn ram 0 

. . . I. Cnuock 87 



Pasternak again plays second fiddle 


A AC GLASGOW HOLIDAY HANDICAP 

7f £5,508 (8 declared) 


■■■ W 7f £5,508 (8 declared) 

9010 0041S5 Ponlm Foyn m (C) m J Beny fr- 10 -u 1 a— u 

aaa -i«m N toHmjAJera5-M I — jJ2 S 

601(31 010305 gW 8*9 6—10 p| II Maw 7-9-4 ~ \ l Mto 0 

«W(4) 1 -0004 Ptoan (IS p) 0 (ass* 4 - 0-1 1 nwLiT aJS 

Hfl 470S5 to MAcnoonii 34-13 ~ B 

600 0»«4 Sum IMn teal Fteran 3 - 8-6 S oSS S? 

070 221W0 Trate raamttsMflneM 7-6-4 ~A ClSo E 

80(1) 2010W TMIt«^(lfljjqjGfl*fc4-8-3 __._JtotoP) 0 

Maw^s^ito 9-2 rra Hm 5-1 p»ra Fra toarao. 7-1 tote- IM ratf^ s-i Bik 

raw wat - Pgri nRwfcjjud. 5 S~iS. u I'i nX n ^ * H ? tek " 


HquErra 7-9-4 

iOHM 4-9-1 

tarin 3-8-13 

ltoTPbran3-a-6 

DUtoMfluto 7-9-4 

jjgjGaafc 4-9-3 


«Hwta*7l 

i5,iawto 


SteM rav. hrito ra 21 oil ora te Hdra appoodaig M irast 4E k B, 4 (WM Sen E 
tota* lm 0 hen GH*. Irate Bra Led to a, he«M mm Jl a* hwi uaMM. m U 10 . E btot 
SW Pmp 3 v«ra 71 to Pn TM EnoVc Oate tetri anH mataasd om 31 out bet 1A 29 brind 


Ron Cox 

F OR the second week- 
end running Pasternak 

had to settle for the 
runner-up spot in a valu- 
able handicap when he was 
beaten a short-head by 14-1 
Chance Hasanat at Leopard- 
stown on Saturday. 

There was little early 
pace in the £50,000 Golden 
Pages Handicap, run over 
nine furlongs, and Sir 
Mark Prescott's raider, 
who was sent off 5-4 
favourite, found himself 
disputing the lead most of 
the way under Georee 
Duffleld, 

The pair kicked for home 


early in the straight, but 
failed by a whisker to com- 
pensate for the previous 
Saturday's York defeat by 
Porto Forlcos. 

“There was no pace most 
of the way — that’s what 
beat us,” said Duffleld, 

1 after learning that the 
short-head verdict had 
gone against him. 

It was a first big-race 
winner back on Irish soil 
for David McCabe, the 
Irlsh-bom lightweight 
jockey who returned only 
this season from England 
after a long spelL 

‘ 'Hasanat is consistent 
and had her chance, but I 
feared the worst possible 
draw on the wide outside 1 


would beat us,” confessed 
winning trainer Kevin 
Prendergast, who handles 
the daughter of Night Shift 
for his principal patron, 
ffnnirtiiTi AI Makto mn. 

There was also a surprise 
result, and a costly one for 
favourite backers, in the 
Challenge Stakes over a 
mile and six furlongs with 
another 14-1 chance, Jo- 
leah, scoring in. the colours 
of Rolling Stones guitarist 
Ronnie Wood. 

Homohred in Kildare by 
Wood and trained by Jes- 
sica Harrington, Joleah 
made all the running in the 
hands of Wayne Smith. The 
pair kept going long 
enough for a half-length 


verdict over the 11-8 

favourite Dabaya. 

The other listed race on 
the card featured an im- 
pressive victory for the 
Dennot Weld-trained two- 
year-old Pharmacist 

Richard Quinn, sidelined 
for six days after suffering 
concussion in a fall at New- 
bury on Friday, missed out 
on a winner' In Italy yester- 
day when Strike A Blow 
landed a listed race in 
Milan. 

Ridden by Carlo Flocchl, 
the Paul - Cole-trained 
; strike A Blow was an easy 
five lengths winner of the 
Premlo Giuseppe de Montel 
| over seven and a half 
1 furlongs. 


BoltoF-tAcmS-ifraitoami MSiairaftsmwlaapjc HM 8nH3r. Mrintww Qum fltt> 
Die Rawer 14-1 ReIUm. tori League, tor 

4* READING SPORTING CUffi MAIDEN STAKES 2Y0 f eM .__ 

UteriJV 51 £2,91 6 (11 declared) SKY 

10 34 toBan4)pgB&reH9-4> J Slick 36 

2fl 42 lte«<to(n)OTASk»at94 M Botate 87 

3(4 066 lari State (31) B Moan 9-0 . . - - G Cara* 0 

419 -. C Butter - 

5(9 22 Hh&ra noBUnOMM) - U Edttn 4»90 

60 5 tanon (9)6 Hawn S-6 — 1 Drew OHdH 86 

7(11) S& CaranaaQ7)Htatrooa-&rioyS-9 4 Retd K 

B(1| 0 KaUPtlfll[3S)JMdWal9-9 — D GrilfiBn (3) K 

9(3 EtewratetfEWBratorS-e - - S Cnon (7) — 

10(16} 5 Fora P3J Eurico 8-9 J Tate 84 

11 0 ES Wog l OgnanS-q .. - P Mumo — 

Brito 3~1todm.1 1-4 H|iw*to. 9-2 Ossbb. 5-1 Uni Steb. 8-1 Afflcm 13-1 Cmlmtii 


"9 AAS1MEY HUES' HANDICAP 

m tedteVlm 67Vds £3,532 fi i declared) 


m iJteWlm 67yds £3,532 fil declared) | «ky [ 

If# 063000 SmOfSkjofflT terttoi 4-10-0 — — - Pat Eddnr U 

2m 34-62 Inara de(BRLtkn»3-10-0 - L Dettori# 90 

30 I4M0 B«ratHte 0 OHrtpB)(D»PRMettH 4-10-0 taw OKed 81 

40 04103 WtetemmjFariim 3-9-1 J - 0 Hanton M 

80 41540 Jteara (12) raswtodi 4-9-11 . bd»+ M 

afi 41055 SH0AriWnriramCCy»4-M _ .. R CocSrane 85 

7(3 -00062 crarayrau era 46-11 D Hnaoii (7) 89 

IHj 40-223 ftsoriokripri<8q{Ciq<8F)DA>tritn4 5-6-11 CMter 87 

90 104401 SliSoriri (18) njOtem 5-9-9 R IbBm □» 87 

8P S I 


40 04103 Wteriai 

8(3 41540 AM— (8 

B§ 41055 SnAril 

70 -00062 Ctotaiy 

am 40-223 Ooatotka 

90 104401 Sis Garin 

18(11) 95001 toUDrii 

110 580203 Fancy BM8 


7 EAGREAT ORMOND STRST HOSPITAL 

t flteju FOIES' STAKK 2Y0 


tel 1 V BLUES’ STAKES 2Y0 
6f £4,681 (5 declared) 
222111 FMHnfcri! 

11 BnrMooni 
51504 InmiPn 
40 EutonM 
2 LWtefino|52) 




ll-8toPrt»cw2-itol(iDra7-jlte6miO-iiwre^toMe.i*-ibicltiiada J 


D te«n»W Pf08O 

a can re n 

K Priori PS 85 
... Fljodi 84 
R KuglHB 86 


o 9 ftLADOROXE HANDICAP 

OtetoVlm2f £3,766 (17 dedar 


1m2f £3,766 (17 declared) 

| R Hanoi 6-9-13 
9BPSB 7-9-11 
5-9-W 


PUra 5-7-13 
5-7-10 

_ _ . Ita 5-7-10 
D4) uBaaui 9-7-10.... 


— - V?"*® “ 

— Y J tetoww 

loam Mntatoo (7) SB 

- Pa tektov 82 

J Raid B7 

. PUGMhv 81 

■ J O’ Conor 82 

- -Carir Homs m 

- - - 83 

JIi ON toOM 0 

* *"** n u P) IS 

— - - * J Osin SS 

• — JLjMter 88 

— r r fr cuj, tt 

C tetari 79 

- \ P» B 84 


17(W» Ufaua ■mororauatieH B0BM 9-7-10 ... " u "g _ w " 


O IMERNST& YOUNG HANDICAP 3YD 

OteQV 6f £3.1 93 (1? declared) 

1(13 043440 k riHte gpl)WMBra.B-7 

3 § (M006 

8(17) 0-010 

7» 06561 

80 am«8tei™«MraPDriBd(M 
IM 09040 Roto Bin (TnMllsters-3 
terns &30 cra &kns ^jaitoa-i 
11 W -36000 AferItoteMaarii8-l 
ute 060000 »jra( fteJftMswl3-9 

140 00400 

16(13 OfflTO Timm (l§ j Brito* 7-10 
16(1} -04400 Sacra to tMJ&iW 7-10 

17 b9 003005 <ratoira(7)R^ito,7-10 


_ j to m 
jjn udoy — 

- - • 0 Kanina 0 

r B nh tes ou •» 

- - - t smko m 

- " Coarao 89 
H tosts M 

- f««»n o 

. F Uartaa 79 
C Cora 78 
J Tote 77 

-■ * tort (5] a 

c 8 WmI 82 
- - FOoa (S) 0 
liuiUUkH ‘I lL«atUi- 


COMMENTARY RESULTS 


. ni»u 

AYR 771 

WOLVERHAMPTON 772 

WINDSOR (E) * 773 

BEVERLEY (E) 774 

ALL COURSES COMMENTARY 0891222 780 
ALL COURSES RESULTS 0891 222 790 

ns j'thi ■ -■■■. zr 


1 \_j 


1 
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SHOT 


takfeig a wrong tun . « . the 
ronmrfaThro«*tocfc-car 
of Pets BaDey (No . 2321 
spkw off thw track durtog 
■ 12rtap quallffer bi ttw 

European Championships 

■* the Int ernati onal 
Race Way at Braflefd 
nmr Northampton on 
Saturday 


SPORTS NEWS 23 




I 



Photograph by 
FlmjBay Kember 



Why Alliss is 
enough to 
drive anyone 
off the tee 


SCREEN 




M YATTETODEtO 
golf bas always 
been akin to that of 
the comedian Jack 
Benny, who said; "Give me 
my golf clubs, CreSh air and a 
beautiful partner, and you can 
keep my golfdubsandthe 
fresh air.” 

I have read P G Wodehouse 
and know what a fascinating, 
absorbing, life-enhancing 

sport golf can be, yet I have 
always found it resistible. In 

troth it was probably because 
I felt golf to be so life-consum- 
ing that I decided some years 
ago that it was better not to get 
involved. No time for lessons; 
too many other things to da I 
can’t quite recall what they 
were but the result is that golf 
has been consigned to the 
Lift's Too Short category, 
alongside stamp collecti n g 
and the poems of Gerard Man- 
ley Hopkins. 

This presents me with some- 
thing of a problem on week- 


For some of a 
certain vintage 
the whiff of 
snobbery still . 
hangs heavily 
about golf 


ends such as this when X fed 
duty-bound to have a point of . 
view about the coverageof the 
Open. Clearly the growing pop- 
ularity of the sport; both as a 
television spectacle and with 
the hundreds of thou sands of 
fens who turn up at events 
such as Royal Birkdale’s. has a 
good deal to do with the in- 
crease in the number of people 
playing die game- * 

When Peter Alliss talks of 

Tiger Woods trying to bit his 

way out of trouble or someone 
making a putt with “wonder- 
ful soft hands”, I know 
roughly what he Is t alk i n g 
about, but it does not spur me 
to head for tiie nearest course 
to put theory Into practice. 

Having presented this alibi, j 
I feel free to say that prolonged 
exposure to Afllss reminds me , 
of another reason Inever got 
round to taking up golf- 
Though admitting that the 
image of the game has 
changed in recent times — 
apparently even people such . 

as Chris Evans are now per- 
mitted to play— and that the 
old image was never appropri- 
ate outside England anyway, 
forsomeofuscfacertain.vin- 
tage the whiff of snobbery still 

hangs heavily about golf. And 


Alliss strikes me as a bit of ft 
snob — though let me add for 
the benefit of the Quardlan’s 
legal department that this Is 
merely ;an impression formed 
from bis commentaries. 

For instance, someone 
played a shot of which Alliss 
either approved or dteap- r 
proved — I wasn’t quite sure 
— and for seme reason he 
adopted a fake Lancashire ac- 
cent and said: “It’s a pitch- 
and-putt cooerse.” Is there 
something terribly infra-dig 
and Lancastrian about pitch- 
and-putt? I don't know, butl 
do know there is little more 
calculated to raise tiie hackles 
afanyone bom within the 
sound of Salford Town Han 
than some guy In a sports 
jacket coming on iflo* Charias 
Laughton in Hobson's Choice. 

On an excellent Radio 4 Late 
Tackle special from Royal 

Birkdate, Alliss told Martin. 
Bashir he thought that strong 
regi onal accents were 
inappropriate for commentat- 
ing on golf. I half-admired him 
for having the guts to come out 
so openly on the modern BBC. 

He was fairly revealing to 
Bashir about his style of com- 
mentary, which he described 
as "two blokes sitting together 
i with one programme between 
them”. So he felt happy saying 
such things as "Who’s this 
coming out now?” or “Hey, 
that’s quite a shot”. 

‘To not really interested in 
mugging up a lot of statistics, ” 
he told Bashir. Which is 
handy really, since it leaves 
h im more time to work on 
being clubbable, something he 
appears to have developed 
; into a tine art 

Alliss was ton of It over the 
weekend, sharing with us 
some folk wisdom from a chap 
called Miles Davis — “not the 
trumpet-blowing follow” — 
who had written in about tbe 
weather, and revealing that 
one of the caddies was an avid 
collector of Grateful Dead re-, 
cords. It’s the kind of thing 
Joimners used to doou the • 
radio but be came aver a little . 
less.Rotary Club than Alliss. 


FOOTBALL 


ft* tow Crystal Mwa 0 Samauntpor £ 
Aexami t E ap uyd 1; Ructi Cliorawv 
1 Eetrola Amadors 1; BaaUa 2 Allay bmlr 
0: Uunmal 1 W nrUr Brem en 3. 

him t Man C XI 4; Berwick 0 Darlington ft 
Borehmfabo<lo Barnet ft Omita- 
ton 0 PantankM 4; ChmtwyTn 0 Aktorahgt 
Tn 1; ChMlHuu 1 NDflm Foreat XI ft 
Oonratfi's Quoy4Treninera4; Grawtoy Th 
1 GJiHoghnra 6; Dag & Rod 1 Layton 
OHant 1: Dawflsb o Burrtoy 4: Driwteii 1 
Reading 1; DurtarmBna 3 Ent FHe 0; 
□uRtannIlnaaPrBStonZPunlarTTiftnsiwoa 
1-0 on peas); Enfleld 0 AraanaJ ft Fon- 
«t Orson 4 Man Old 1; Galway lltd 0 Bo*- 
toa 5: CBantoran 1 0PR £ Gloucester 
C 3 WotveriUHapton ft Goale 1 Whitby Tn 
2: Hartlepool 1 Bradtord C 1; Hereford 
ZWMBnun 1; KJImomock 1 Cattle 2 
Ktogetonlan OCtwtaea £ Loogtord Trr 
0 Mamtald 1; Man C 0 SwdeflaiKl 0; Mon- 
traaa 0 PiaatonS; IMonWa* 4 East 
Bto * Newcastle Tn 0 Moke ft Nbnbwtcb 3 
Stwcmabury ft shamrock Rvre 1 Tran- 
mere 1; SiPriitcka MR 1 NonrichftStam- 
ton* 1 Nwieaton ft Stranraer 2 Parflck 
ftYeovtn Swindon t. ' 

TOWC CITY M WMl TROfW 
(BocttwmCraecamfcBarniMy o Scar- 
borough 1: York Co Alidrte i.lMnV . 

am VbrtiaBarolayftWrob 
AMrta 4 Scarborough 4 (Scarborough 
wta 6-4 on pens). 

RUGBY UNION 

n WT WM IC URAwWIItW 

Soath Africa 14. 

CUHHCWi Boland CavaDon 14 . 
Northern Free Stria ft Sooth WeeieroDfa- 
| Meta 27 Golden Uone20S North WBal 
23 Banter 13; Weetarn Province 24 Grtque- 
land 21; Free Stan Cheetahs 40 Gau- 
teng Falcone 13; Purr ENzabeut: Blue Bullc 
36 Eastern Province 20; Natal Sharis 
31 MpamaiangB Puma* 17; 

RUGBY LEAGUE 


1 Nowceett* Khfafate Pie pubi: * 
Brisbane Broncos 19-20; 3 Parramatta 
Eak 19-2Q. 


[Uadbon. MadrofppO: taa^s • 
roand eenra e (US i ini aaa staled): 


■Mata 


63686* 

FFmk 

*04 

696400 

n —idiom 


676770 

POoydew 


08887* 

PTe— B 

200 

68887* 

Q Write (NZ) 


607007 

T Cawley • 


696007 

A Doyle 


67690* 

BHteripr 


0670 *8 

CtariB. 

206 

880073 

HWte '. 


897100 

TLwklH 


0969*8 

KNite* 


B9B8** 

J»cta 

207 

706670 

J— rineee 


TO TI *3 

klWniC 


7566 *3 



7108*3 

■ Hltacn 


6070 *3 


T: DavMaon, May 
G;Halroyd3 
DO: Long. 

Walia 

TsC ua iUnah — . PowaO 
G: laityn Harrta2 . 
Att 6,164 


TrBrariey. Series 
I coiftio . 

T: Edwards, TMm. TottaB; Young 

GtMattoraon3 

Alt 6363 

• P W Q L F 
Wigan 13 13 0 1 438 

mm 1412 0 2 324 

MBta 14 11 0 3 378 

Btmdtard 14 9 0 8 263 

SI Katana 13 7 0 6 328 

Laadotf 14.8 0 B 2S2 

ObriN ald Mil! 288 

Wantaadan 13 S i 7 225 

HoS . J3 4 0 8 232 

Caf afonl 13 4 0 U 204 

Sriford 14 4 010 20B , 

■MdanflaW 13 2 Dll 158 


Ti B WHUams 2. Arrowentlth, Bramald 
Gt Eaton 4 

HansM 121 ) M 

T: Tkwhri 2 Godderd 

G:BBa4 

DO; Manmon 
Alt 1473 


Ti Bancs, Karr, Shaw. Topping 
C£ F0K8. 

UW» , 

T: Arkwright, Donum 
G: WtnglMd 
Alt 832 


C Pettier (Fr) 


T: Craig, Evans, I 
g Garttend 

T^Colllna 
G: Chapman - 
Alt .1,118 


G .1VEN my antipathy 
to Alliss and my lack 
of specialist knowl- 
edge, I was surprised 
to find the Open so watchabte- 
In many ways golf is the ideal 
television sport, if you confine 

your pictures as much as poss- 


drama unfolds e very tim e the 
ball lands on the green, ami 
the judicious use of the dose- 
up can turn the screw quite 
deliciously. The BBC could 
not befahtted on that score, 
using the vertical wipe to 
switch taeesily tremgreehto 
green and bringing us a mini-, 
mum of those shots off the tee 
which are meaningless to the 
non-golfer. 

I could possibly have got by, 
though, with fewer shots of 
Justin Rose doffing his cap at 
the crowd. Rose must dearly 
now carry oahis young . 
shoulders the burden cCbetag 
castasiheTimHennan/Ml- 
chad Owen/Henry CooperoT 
gdE not an enviable role. 


T. Caaagr, SotdtaNmwood 
GCasayS 

tun (2 

T: Obon 2, Oana 2. Oiarlfls. ft Snritti 
aMFMchare 
DO; Paricar2 . . 

ML 3,106 


Ti G Chartoo. KMfia 
OrHamarkKrtona 

* * **** _ rw)** 

T. Lawranca 2. Mrtlonakl. Hnpalu 

GBanni 

DO: Bam 

AttBM 

P W D L F AM 

Han KR a 17 1 7 611 39B M 

Wali— did ..241T 1 8 831 4Z73B 

■ Pa wa bary 26 16 2 ' 0 S1 1 415 Jft 

• i l n lpa 9416 0 0 678 4WM 

MwM « 14 T 10 ' 589 47S *® 

nunnum 25 13 1 11 321 510 XT 

WMilfiaina ' 25 12 0 13 STD 688 ®4 

KalgMay 2* 11 0 13 482 GS8 ** 

Uridnu 24 6 1 15 488 852 17 

Raahriala 85 S 1 18 «8 787 11 

IsM » 4 020 421 B74 B 

nWB W I M W 


T: BamaliZ Pries. Shnpacn 
Q: Fries fl 

Ot WOMnaan 2 

Alt 2488 


rorolSwa) 

I (US) 

bmk a rf ima (Bal) 
1 (Aim) 

MaJAiai) 

» (Dan) 
malar (Aua) 

fit 

nl a aa (Can) 


i(Swa) 

aao 




— (Swo) 

*8wa) 


■u n oe E B W oiiiimaTOwri 

VOBjCJW OfW (Fnmca): 

laataMwmliHM 

(SBrira mdasa sMad): 

*7* 

ON* 69 B5 74 08 

ft Mill i (Baa) 71 87 60 #8 

(Park wtoa play-off at firm axtra hola) 


72 70 BB TI 
70 71 68 TI 


T ld a w ika . | | (AuQ 


J Van H agai (Natti) 

U5 

■Ami OisIiMb (Ft) 7374.7* 

3*7 

J ra a fl ar [Fl] 


LftOA ON Ami CLASSIC (Now Ro- 
chaBa. Naw York): UaMg aa t a nd 
mml acoraa (US unhna ahdad): 

IBS 

A lnn a rtam (8wa) 87 « 

1H 


88 74 70 ga 
70 7070 71 


88 74 73 71 
87 77 68 70 


8088787* 
68 71 ra 77 


71 74 71 7* 
74 50 73 7* 


Udlroy (IrO) 1 A8JK7: X D Knamnen- 

71 74 7* acker (US) 1X7X7; 3 B Hanlgan (Aua) 

7073 74 1.470a MMail A Haz(3p) 356.19: 2 

72 67 78 J Mayocfc (OB) 30808; S M Pancortw (Spl 

30706. a^ooaaal HQ Goarrou) 

777D71 (Mor) 4A8.S8: C A Ezzlna (Mor) 00004; 3 
767273 KSulll«aii (Can) 50406. llOahu- 
7871 Ti dMail CJadaon (06)13.42; * T Jarred 
74 72 7* (GB] 1305; 3 P Gray (OB) 13.76. Mgh 

72 73 7* ftaawa 1 T Forayth (Aua) Z20cn; 2 B Reilly 
6878 7* (GB)20S; S3 Strand (Sara) 22a Tll> 

70 75 7* p»> jumnl J Edwards |QB) 17.18; « A 

68 74 7* Kurennoy (Rib) 1A.7B; 3 L Addke 

(08) HL72. 8T0 1 B LantfmcMs (SA) 

74 Tt 74 2023; * R Vlrtlttyuk (Ukl) 2000; 1M 

73737* Procter (GB) in H8 laah 1 S BacWev 

73 72 74 (GB) 6BJS: * M Robarson (G8) 8SJI7: 

71 73 7* 3 M HID (GB) 81 m. 

73 70 7* Wuaan ItlOna f A CurPtahlay |GB) 

80.77aac; * P Dawis-fBali) sa7B; • D Fra- 
7770 7* nr (GB) B1.1B. f*MMa 1 CWuatsn- 
89 78 T* lagan (Get) 4.104W * A Crows (08) 

71 74 7* 4.12.11; 3 M Akrmka (Sna) 4. 1205. 

73717* IQOro hwilia 1 A Walker (Jam) 1332; * 
A Nrklwid (US) 1044; 3 L Goldlag 

75 70 7* (Jaw) 13AB. 40Qaa M a wBaa i 1 ABladcatt 

(Bai) 5430; * N Bldouana (Mor) 54.71; 
7770 7* 3 G AmadotOr (k») 55^1. Loos Jaangr 1 H 

737077 Drascrilar (Ger) aB9; X M Khrtatnva 
73 727* (Bui) 5.77; 3 S TlodUca (Gar) 8.74 

|fj|| IIU4 meimiiftumft 

73747* (Ma a d o wb a nfc. Bte*orgli); ll a ro lOO»m 1 

1 Uadds (W»aac) Kunuc; a D 
717877 W&lkar (CoS) 1O01; * E Bumsy (CoE) 

1034 400 1 1 A MHchaUfKl Ibar. 
chan) 4731; * B Ftartm (Bordar N) 4738; 

* R Crawtard (Blackpool) 473* 

7473 BO SODbh 1 G Graham {MoUunwII} 13&13: 

2 P Walter (CoE) 1.4832; 3 A DonaW- 
(Naw Ro- son (Nflwtutm 8 Essex) 1ABM. IBOOl'l' 

aa c a nd G Stewart (Mzuno) 3353B; a P 

D: OXaeia (EdIlUHatFi UnkrafaHy) 337.171 3 

J Stewart (Hie AC) 3S736. 8 ,OOObh 
87 M 1 SMWtt 144024;* A CaDan' (Shan). 

144103; 3 R Qnhin (KUbarchan) 

68 M 144260 qOOOni rta ula ilaa iCNto- 
olaon (Solent) 63640; * S Calms 
71*4 (Border H) 9.1534:3 B Jenkins (Invar. 

dydsl 02010 tIOwi hi.dim 1 R 
MSB Bafllle (Victoria Park) 133B; * K Campbell 
88*3 (CoE) 1410 3 M Nandry (CoE) 1431. 

400n.l aai*aa. 1 B Youig (CoE) 510S: 3 
70*7 BUlddtalDn (Aberdeen) 5232; 3 M 
68 88 Purvta (CoE) 55.72 m ft an 1 Q Par- 
08 OB aons (Uxkton) 210m: STGUhooly 
68 BB (CoE) 236: 3 D Bametsoa (CoE) 2JK. Pda 
68 1 Mrik 1 N Young (SftaftB>hury) 430; 


pqa manorwM challbnok tour . 

ROUX TROPHY [GoU Club da Gsnsva. 
Swltzarland): f a aifln g third -round 


■I (Swa) 70 71 *8 
mn (8we) 71 87 BB 
BOB 

t68 6S74 
m (Sp) 72 70 SB 

SO* 

mw 68 71 BB 

ndKArg) 67 71 Ti 
*10 

vtN 70 70 TO 
*11 

HMStar 70 68 7* 

*1* 

U (ffl 68 74 TO 
*13 

Niar (Swa) 67 77 SB 
*14 

taooJSwB) 09 89 7* 
lac (ft) tt 73 7* 

• *1* 

•CU (B) 73 69 T3 

*10 

mead W 73 70 73 
Bay 89 74 73 
law 74 09 73 
aw 71 74 71 
a* (0)88 72 7* 

*17 

ar 70 89 TB 

Ian (Aua) 87 77 7* 

ram (Saw) 68 78 73 

a Owl acoraa (GB/Irs^'urdsea > 
■tatadb XO> 

k7 (NZ) 64700* 


68 60 07 
70 68 3* 
67 88 0* 
08 0071 


07 73 S3 
6770 71 

73 09 *8 
86 72 CB 

73 72 0* 

72 70 8ft 
-73 07 70 

73 72 00 
7009 7* 

68 707* 

73 710* 
71 70 71 
70 70 7*. 
7060 73 

70 88 74 

73 72 0* 

74 71 08 

75 69 Oft 

73 717* 

71 73 08 

74 09 70 
71-72 TP 
67 75 71 

69 OS 7* 


romdKBr) 

143 

• (Can) 

hawrlAB) 

*(PBi) 

144 

»(GQ) 

14* 

lyastd (Japan) 
ard(8A) 

146 

sv(C*n) 

■“(60) 

hafcfc(GB) 

M (Japan) 
w*(GB) 


68 3* *DHamlttoA(CoE)4eO;aPMcGlouBMIn 
0770 (CnMBdafS)4GOLeag|M V «J 

67 7P Quarry (Fafldrk V) 7JI7; S A WOfter (New- 

ham ft Esaak) 7J)ffi 3 D Clerftiaw 
7137 (CoE) 7J&8M13 Hayward (ScoOMi 
08 70 Barters] 17B5: 2 N EWatt (CoE) 14.97: 

87 71 3IMcMuflan(Uiitwrn)147l). INi wail 

8 Wiyta {FWBdrk Vic) 81.71; S J Ur- 
89 to duhan(3baW01.7Di 3D Allan (CoE) 81.18, 
89 70 -Jaaato: 1 P Parry (Thames Vollay) 

88 71 6012; * A Bead (CoE) 50.2% 3 F Fuat (En- 

Said) 5747: 

7200 Wo0M0i 100** 1 M Rostak (CoG) 

71 70 11.63sacS A McGUHvary(EWM) 11J8;* 

70 71 A Haama (Watertord) 11.73. 400n* L 
0972. Vannal (EWM) 54JJ2; 2 C MldtgJska (Ek- 

Uno) 5002; 3 L Reads (Sale) BOOT. 

73 SB SOOmi 1 S Scott (Co Q) 2.07.83; 2 K 
McNeica (Lubum) 20084: 3 M 
73 70 McClung (EWM) 211B7. ISOOwb 1 H Par- 

72 71 «i¥Uxi ( IM) 421 33; * P Thom 

68 78 [EWV) 4.2253; 3 E Rtgjoralfl (Watertord) 

42201. OyOOOwn 1 KUnrupska 


TENNIS 


Oaatw La Osnmat 8paln 4 SwUsiriand 1 
(Spllrat): C SSayw M U Rosaat 7-6 6-1 ' 

7—5; A CorrSaJa M Q Basil 6-0 7-ft J Aian- 
aeUSanchszVlcarlolDSttDLlMw- 
Mteaa at 30 6-36-4 5-7 0-aUega Ml 
Haubeigar 6-1 M 8-1 ; Canafta bt 
Rosy 0 -1 a-a 8-e. I^nliarai Garmany 2 

Rjadn mw JbtB 4-0 7-0 

7-8 8-4; M Laiuon lost to T Haas 7-0 

5- 7 2-0; J Sforkman loat ID 7 Haaa 3-0 0-7 
RTbq«WblNKMa-MM 

7-0: J ■eortonw, (Swa) H N KMar (Gar) 

6- 34-00-25-70-4 MhwanM 


Harwood (UltMoobrnigh) 1403; a 8 
Rlchmortn (BPAAC) 1409. 400a> bortHasi 
1 S DMtaaon (EWM) 580S; * A Currie 
(COG) 6308; S L SHwr (CoS) 54JB. Mph 
ftangil LMcConneil (Shaftesbury) 

1.75; 3 H MaMn (CoE) 1.70; > A Duncan 
(Soimwifl) 1 05. T rip ta j na*a 1 KOen- 
ruun pM>) 1203; X E Gibbons (Bromley) 
1105: 3 P Anderson (CoG) 11.39. 

Shot (only two entries): 1 N Dhsilwai 
toria P*rtJ 1270: a E Garcsu (EWM) 

T103. Meowm l A O'Brien (Was! Vndar- 
toid) 4003; a A Wallace (Stougn) 

440* 3 S FhMbabn (CoG) 4203. Haa>- 


ovar BetBhan J< 
vanHerekACMaf 


15-76-2 5-7 7-05-1. 

tweD. AObd- 


e Ftortugal 3 Yu- 
BCry 38*0- 


iKOTOM China 1. 


4403; 3 S FreetMlm (CoG) 4203. Kaa*- 
roac 1 M Waftem (CoG) 4840; S C 
Garden (SPAAC) 4019; 3 J Clark (EWU) 
45-56- 

AUSTRALIAN RULES ~ 

Afla Raand 10k Sydney 1010 (118) 
bt Pert AdelaWa 1212 (B4); Norm Ual- 
bourne 13.16 (B4) M Waal Coast 11.14 
(00); Essendon 1410 (94) bt FUcftroond 

10.15 (75 J; ColHngwood 1010 (124) bt 
Hawdwm 4.14 (38); Wabm BuUdoga 

27.15 (177) M Brisbane 130 (XT. SL 
Mlda 16.10 (100) M Geelong 1018 (78); 
Maftnuma 16.10 (10Q btFramanSa 
ISA (83K Comm 180 (IDS) bt AdaWde 
160(101). 


BASEBALL 

ton 4: Toronaj 9 NY Yai 
WS 4 Cleveland 3: Tau 

aas City 5: Oakland 7 M 
Deaot4 Boston 6c Tore 
10: cnicago WS 9 CIowe 
9 -Tampa Bay 6^*10):, 


^n Dtigo i 3j^norida i ^cagoCtgi B; 

ten 10 San PnnSm RStLotfs? Us 
Angelas 1; Arizona 6 Cdsrado 8; Ctndn- 


s 7 Tampa Bay 
4; Seattle 18 Kan* 

Mo 3 NY Yankees 
land ia Texas 
InsMIm a BaH- 
■ COyftOak- 


(GB)btAFerrrtni(Br) 7-65-2; CW*. 
Mason (GO) bt L MU Ugan 6-7 5-3 

^ y jM a iM ft ft ia ^ s ft^ 'W ^ _ 

bt U Draper/T UttainHI (Aus) 6-4 6-4; 
WArOnn/B Ohaood (Aus) W MPM- 

Maoi P Hand (Berks) K J Aueklanfl (N«>- 


lago 2: Florida 2 Chicago 
Iroal 2 Pittsburgh 5: Allanta 1 
Mllawjkae Tt NY Mats 7 Ptsuidolpbla 
0; Hotston-7 San Frsndaco 2 St Louis 8 
Loo Angeled ill; Arizona 4 Cotorado 2 

BOWLS 


toft) MM 7-8. Waasant A Cooper 
(US) bt JSai Jayalakchmy (Indto) 8-3 5-4 

Warsaw womra cumfomAC 

■a. 1 M s a (ap)bl 8 Farina 5-3. 

PAUMSO W0 B UU I , l MAIIP 
PTOXi naah P Sotawydar (SWlBE) bt B 
Scfwtt (Aut) 6-15-75-2 

1 

atmlbtics 

. WTftRHATlOStALWttT (GStea- 
! hood): Ham IOObb 1 U DewonWi (BB) 
KUeoae a 0 LAddfo (08) 10* * J 
Gardner (BB) 1057. ootimsi DWtokar 
(GBD310O: * M Wdwnfcon (GB) 

8107: 3 S Warieo (G6) 3223. BOOnu 1 J 


M«*(Oldhani)btRGoadwnd(WWTtfig- 
toa) 21-15; ft Robert. (Cneby) « ft 
Dues (Manuhestar) 2V-13; K wWatM 
(Swtnton) bi R Snsylam (Crosby) 

21-18; BHonstaad (Pambarion) M B Lone 
(Liverpool) 21-17; THayaa (Hyde) bt 
G Romwed (Lawton) 21-1® KM(B«l- 
moni) bt A Calm (Rawtanstail) 21-17. 

WMTIMAU.M 1 0HMATIOMA1. 

PAIRS (Aberdeen): Sand-Onala: H Buff/I 
tAWsifc (SaaVAua) bt G Robertson/ 

A Thomson (SooV&ig) (M; ft MmUK 
OWotaa* (Sc«) bt A RougWR Henry 
(Scot) 15-4 Wnah DuWinaWiawh pt Wl- 
eoWieintDen 12-7. 

BOXING “ 


20DTH* WBUAH0OM YOUHQ 
■■Asm* (Godslmmo): H o and iiVGer- 
wafa (Fr) 0 M Ferguson 1; D Moskavta 
8 R Batea 1; D Blsby 1 A Kargm (Rue) 0: D 
Bekker -Jensen (Den) 0 J vigus t; K 
flnh r MTimnr nnl: ill iliin rtnariil Ti 
A Hunt 1 B Kelly (Ire) ft S AirneD 1 N 
RftelMeln (ter) ft R Pan leer 0 Mah 1; R Pert 
OSWnnamal: KarglnODBekkar- 
Jenaan 1; Moakovle 1 Gorvata ft live 
draws. I — dsrat Fernuaon. Bates, 

Ansefl. WHUams. Vigus. Item. Btaby (all 
I Eng) BCi Mah (Eng) 1 and 1 
unomahed. 

BUROPGAH YOUTH CHAMPIOH- 
SMPS (Mureck. Aid): Ronwd 8c Laadmsa 
3oym l*-ia d de VknugM (Neth) 0)t u- 
16 G Sarglsslan (Arm) 7: LI-14 2 EDmenko 
(Ufa) eat U-12T Radjabov (AM) 7i U- 
10 D Baranddze (Geo) 7. OMdaod acecaaz 
K Mad 4L D Hodge C Hadey 4. L 

Trent & R Marfyn 3, T TNrucheNam 5. 
Ofetec U-18 D Refaniece (AIV) 7S U-18 A 
Munadn (Geo) 6K; U-M L JavaUsnvfll 
(Geo) 7; U -12 M Sobag (Fr) 7&U-10 A' 
Muzyte* (Uto) ML Miipmul ernnaei M 
HaeHnger R Kleran PL BTldman 

35 Scatl and E Rutherford 5. 

SAITaC JUCSOR HtmtATHHUU. 
(Qodalming): Ibnmd 3: England 17 Yugo- 
slavia 7. Roand 4> England 10 US 14 
ft ci md *i England 18* South Africa aft 
Rcamd 8c EnWond 14X Yugoslavia 9K. 
Pinal aoe ma i US T03L England 04. Yugo- 
slavta SO South Africa 39ft togtand 
■ewi e : A Longson 6; □ Tan, B Klein 5: S 
Haailnger, M Taylor. M Brtariey, M 
, BmomltelcL B Addfaon 41; J Corrion, R Pal- 
lieer, T Hehfaa. 8 Buckley. L<TCoata4 


CYCLING 

TOUR PBPWAMCfc tape Bwvan 

(Ume-trial from Ueyrtpiac PEglfaa: 58km): 
1 J Ulrich (Ger)Tofafcom W 15m In 
25eoe; * T Hamriton (US) US PoaM at 
Imln IDsec 3 B JuUch (LIS) CoOdls 
1.ift«LJaiaberT(Fr)Onea104 0VEM- 
mov (Rua) US Postal 1 4ft • A Otano 
(Sp)Buiesto 213: 7 Y Barzln (Pus) FDJ 
2J21; ft F Casangranda (in Condte 
20ft 8 8 Haukd (FT) FDJ same Hme; f O B 
Harabwger (Den) TVM 229; f 1 V 
Garete-Acosta (Sp) Baiwsto 20* 12 L 
LAblanc (Fr) Fold 24S; is M Mcuiri 
(8p) Once 23ft 14 M Boogerd (Natti) Ra- 
bobank 3.16; 10 5 O Grady (Aus) G «1 
21ft 16 8 Ivanov (Rus) TVM 303; it G 
Totschnlg (Aut] Tcriakoni 304! 1BJ 
Happner (Oar) Telekom 309: 13 N Jale- 
bert (Fr) CoOtfla 30ft 20 P jonfcar 
(Nolh) Rabobank 235. Alam 137 M Sdan- 
drl (GB) FDJ 901. 1 saTOnu owan* 
atwMacgac 1 Ullrich 3llw 24mln 37 tec; 2 
Hamburger at imln iSsec: 3 JuBch sq 
4 Jalabon 104; * Hamilton 10ft B Bdmov 
143; 7 Gartia-Acoata 1 0ft 8 CGrady 
102- • CXano lift 10 Happner 217; 11 
ttautot 228; 1* Benin 240; 13 Ceea- 
grands 247: 14 Labtanc 202 10 Meurl 
3. 11; i* Boogerd 306; 17 F CabaOa 
(Sp) Kelnie 343; i« Totacfadg aift i* 
Jonkar ac 20 B Rfla (Dan) Telefeom 
301. Alan. 133 SManA1 1000. 

Stags H a ke (Brive to MontaUban; 
igOAkni): 1 J Durand (Fr) CUlim 4hr 
40mtn Haac; 2 A Tan (|Q Hapeb 3 F 
SacchJ (ft) ftdtt; 4 E Mazzoferd (B) Saaco: 

B L Dasbtans (Fr) CoOdls; 0 J Laiddca 
(Ffa) Lotto afl sama rims; 7 P Gflumonl (Fr) 
Candle M imln 3*eec: 8 EZaMl (Gar) 
Telekom 745; DS Ivanov (Rus) TVM; 10 J 
Bvorada (Ca) Mapek 11 D Nazon (Fr) 

FDJ; 12 R UcEwan (Auo) Rabobank: 

13 G Varhayon (Bai) Lotto; 14 P van 
Hytte (Bel) Lotto: 1 5 S Barths (Fr) Casino: 
16 F Simon (Fr) Gam 17L GuMI (It) 

PolO: IBB Hamburger (Den) Casino; IB J 
Voigt (Get) Tolekdm; 20 A SpaztaMtl 
(It) Rtoo Seoul all sL Also, 2* B JuNch 
(US) US Postal 745; 43 T Hamilton 
(US) US Postal: 09 H Buanabdra (Col) VI- 
tailcka: 78 M Jemlson (US) US Puetet; 

80 F Andrau (US) US Postal: BO G Hlnca- 
ple (US) US Postal: l*3SO*Grady 
(Aua) GBK 13* K Livingston (US) CoMb: 
187 C Contreras (Col) Kelfnsc 180 M 
Sdantal (GB) FDJ all sl LaacBng oven* 


56boq 2 Ttf at14aec; 3 Durand 43; 4 
Laukka 234; 8 J Ullrich (Gerl Toto- 
hom 301; e Hamburger 40ft 7 B Jullch 

beri (FQ Ones 446: ■ T Hamilton (US) US 
Postal 401; 10 V Bdmov (Rue) US 

Poeto! 207; 1 1 V Garcto-Acoeia <Sp) Ban- 
aato Oil: IBS O'Grady (Aua) Gan 
5.14; 13 A Olano (Spl Banasto 503; 14 
Happner 508; 15 S Heutat (Ft) FDJ 
54ft 18 Y Berzhi (Rus) FDJ6JJ1: IT FCa- 
sagrsnda (tt) Coetfla 50B; 18 L Leb- 
lanc (Fr) PoM 004: IB M Mauri (Sp) Ones 
032 20 Gaumora 8.44. Atom 27 Him 


IL3ft 20 Gaurnont 8 . 44 . Atom 27 Him 
caple 7.14; 81 Buanahora 740; 37 LMng- 
ston BJJft BO Jemlson 008; 6* Con- 
treras 9.1ft 78 Andrau 903; BB McEwon 
11.01; 133 Sdandri 1301. 


HOCKEY 


moum): WSI as 0 England a 

MOTORCYCLING 

iiaiin* aRAHDPRDC{SacM0nr- 
mg): BOOaa. 1 kHchaal Dooban (Aua) 
Honda; x M Btaggl 86 Honda; 9 A Crt- 
vUle (ftp) Honda: 4 A Banos (Br) Honda: B 
R Lacad (Fr) Yamaha: « K Roberts Jr 
(LB) Modanaa KRVS; 7 R Wbktmann (Got) 
Modonaa KRV3; * J van dor Goor- 
bargh (Natti) Honda O K Nanbe (Japan) 
Yamaha; 10 N AoM (Japan) SueuM. 


(8be WWd )lOa«* Th B ra pac ri (Mandia sk 
hokfaf) bt Chris Eubank (Brigham) nf 2 


I ros; Add 71; B N Abo (Japan) Yanuma 87; 

| A Lacool 48; 10 J CodnsU (US) 

Honda 43. 

260ooi 1 T Karada (Japan) AnriUa; 2 
JMCWlfllama (GB) Hendftja VRosal (IQ 
Aprttla; 4 L Caplrossl (It) ApriliK S J 
Vlncant (GB) Honda: 0 T Tsutlmara 
(Japan) Yamana; T J Luis Cardoso 
(Sp) Yamaha; 6 LBooeoectno(W Honda; 
0 Nftemata (Japan) SunAJ; 10 A 
Hofanann (Gar) Honda. Laadtag world 
rh a cnp i i Miafata ctinmuo ci 1 HWflc 
148pu;CCaplro>al iTfi; a Rawinoi:4 
TohraUkstm (Japan) Honda 68: S 
Haruehfla AoU (Japan) Honda 75; • 
McwllHama 64: 7= S Penminl (it) 

Honda; TauUmura Bi; 3= O Jacque (Fr) 
Hbndcc L D'Aiton (Sp) Yamaha 50 


IXBata 1 T Mnnako (Japan) Handa: * 

A Vincent (Fr) AprUia: • R LocacalU pq 
Honda: 4 H KikucM (Japan) Honda; ■ 

E Alzamora (ftp) April fa; * YKatoh 
(Japan) Yamaha: 7 K Sakata (Japan) 
Apriila: 8 S Jenkar (GoO Aprliia: • M To- 
kudoma (Japan) Aprilla: IOA Nieto Jr, 

(Sp) Aprilla. Ic iuB ag vrartd o h a m pta n - 
eW p clam— ga r 1 Sakata !96ptB; « 
Manako 122; 3 M Melandrl (H) Honda 113; 

4 L Cecchlnella (It) Honda 78: B Toku- 
doma 75; 8 M Glansanfl («) Honda 6S 7 M 
Azwna (Japan) Honda GS; BF PbW 
(Fr) Honda 81: B G ScahrM (ft) Honda 66; 
IOY U\ (Japan) Yamaha 34. 

BWTt8 H *UP W MM K3CtlAM P IO«l 
SMPmcraiQ (Oefton Park. Clwthiro); 
Roatd 11 1 T Bayilas (Aus) Qae Du- 
cattXN MaoKenda (08) Cadburya Boon 
Yamaha: a S Hfatop (GB) Cadbuiya 
Boon Yamaha: 4 j Reynolds (GB) Rad 
BuS DucaU; * T Rymor (GB) Sony Su- 
zuki-. 0 J Haydon (GB) Sony SuzukL 
Rnd i*ii S Emmett (Red Bull Du- 
ea3): * Mackenda; * hBatop; 4 Hayden; 0 
Reynolds; 0 1 McPherson. Oiampl 
ormhto at aratai g at . Mackenzlo 2l6pje; 
Hfalop 215; C Walkar iSift T Rymar 
143; Haydon 144; Bayttaa 112 
■CWtabB ror mw p ortOOOCtiarapta M - 
akfas Round Sbn 1 S Plater (Honda); 2 K 
Harris (Honda); ■ H WWXby (Honda). 
Cf«H » n w a h b» a ranri ta gw 1 Plater Baptt; 
*J Crawford 88. 

MBefa Powa rtah a Qi m np liaiv li t p c 

■sand Roan 1 8 Plater (Sanyo Honda); 2 
P Brown (Sanyo Honda); *R Road . 
(Yamaha). Ctca i np I nn i Mfa sh e 1 i Mub b i 1 ' 
Pfatar8ft*s;2Browneft3DJMer-^ 
JaaSO. 

n olSwi SiStriw^ Ooul^'tHonda): * C 
Ramaay (Honda): 3 J Davis (Honda). 
ria a npl cw c hlp s la i nto i n iii Coulter 
IZOpts; 2 Ramsay 105; 3 S Norval 100. 

1 2*ees Howl *tzi 1 c Palmar (Honda); 
«Arkxr wi(Hontla);3AQraan 

LowgtterBS 


MOTOR RACWC 

PU OT CHAMPfOMSMP (Buda- 


SchneloeiYM Webber (Ger/Aus) AMG 
Uoroedas; 2 K Ludwlgin Zonta (GarfBr) 
AUGMercedeKSAMcMeiVYDe*- 
maa (GB/Fr) Pontoha AG: 4 B WoUeUJ 
Mueller (FrrGer) Poracha AG; 0 U 
Bartafa/A Hanna (Get) Za kep eed Porache; 
0 B Efahmann/B Heeaecn (Bar) 

Roocft 7 O BerotUP Lamy (FWftw) Ctvyo- 
ler Viper; 8 C Euser/H Beckar (N2A 
Gar) Marcoe; * M Nauganen/M Splnehl 
(SeVB) Kabannur Pomcbe; IOU 
Tnmkra MuBOerJOar) Krauaa ^meche. 

—— d ta gai 1= UnMg; Zonta 36p« 3= 
acnneMBn Webber 3 4 ; 5= j-m 
G ounon (Fr); MTfamann (GerL D Brabham 
(GBit E Bernard (Fr]i McMeh; Dolmas 
11. T i wale M— ptenaMp at— Bn u ml 
AMG Porsche 89: 2 Porache AG 2ft* 
Peraaon Motorsport 14: 4 Zokapeed 
Porsche 13; S DAMS PancK 11. 


Fixtures 


(700 unless stated) 

FOOTBALL 

PHWnr t*8C Bobemlana v Ports- 
mouth (7.45): Bray Whdn XI vCrewK Dro- 
gheda UidvFaMric: Famboraugh v 
Gillingham (745); HRchln v Bernac Long- 
tord Tn * Norartcn; NonhaPerton v 
Darlington; Wtaetord Utd v Bury (7.1Q; 
Cork C v Swansea (70); Umarickv 
Shrewsbury. 


• SPAIN’S Carlos Moya heat 
Switzerland’s Marc Rosset to 
put his country into the Davis 
Cup semi-finals for the first 
time since 1987. 

French Open champion 
Moya dominated his Swiss op- 
ponent, who visibly struggled 
in the heat in La Coruna, be- 
fore winning 7-5, 6-1, 7-5. 
Spain now meet Sweden, who 
remained on course to retain 
their title when 25-year -old 
Jonas Bjorkman beat Ger- 
many's Nicolas Kiefer in a 
thrilling five-set first singles 
in Hamburg to give the hold- 
ers an unassailable 3-1 lead. 

The final set was a nerve- 
wracking affair with Kiefer 
falling to convert two break 
points at 4-4 on the 

Swede’s serve, and he paid for 
it immediately when Bjork- 
man broke him to give the 
Swedes their spot in the last 
four- 

Italy wQl meet the USA, 
conquerors of Belgium, in the 
other s emi. The Italians 
reached the last four for the 
third successive year after de- 
feating surprise package Zim- 
babwe. The Italian heroes 
were Andrea Gaudenzi ann 
Diego Nargteo. who came 
! through against the Black 
brothers, Wayne and Byron, 
1-5, 7-5, 7-5, 6-2. 

The Americans sealed their 
place when Jim Courier and 

Todd Martto teamed up to de- 
feat Xavier Maltese and Johan 
van Herck 5-7, 6-a, 5-7, 7-6, 
6 - 1 . 


. > 
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busy Stewart adds to his portfolio 


DntdHoppa 


A lec Stewart’s im- 
mense England work- 
load lias become yet 
more Intimidating 
with the confirmation that he 

Will raptain En glan d in next 

month's triangular one-day 
tour namen t against South Af- 
rica and Sri Tjintai- 
Stewart’s appointment, in 
preference to- his Surrey 
team-mate Adam Hollioake, 
represents a premature aban- 
donment of England’s experi- 
ment of fielding different cap- 
tains at Test and one-day 
level, long before any definite 
conclusions could be drawn. 

The consequences for Stew- 
art are far easier to deter- 
mine. He is likely to undergo 
a four-month tour cf Austra- 
lia thin winter as England’s 
captain at bath Test and one- 
day level, batting at No. 4 in 


Tests, opening in one-day 
cricket and keeping wicket as 
well. David Graveney, Eng- 
land’s chairman of selectors, 
admitted "concern*" about the 
workload. 

England. 1-0 down with two 
Tests remaining, have 
restored Mark Butcher and 
Alan MnBally to the 13 for 
Thursday's fourth Corahfll 
Test against South Africa. 
The selectors have also 
recalled Graeme Hick fbr the 
Injured Graham Thorpe and 
jettisoned the defensive left- 
arm spin of Ashley Giles after 
one Test on an unres ponsi ve 
Old Traffbrd pitch, prefe r r in g 
to hpid the annual inspection 
cflan Salisbury’s leg-spin. 

Most interest win probably 
be generated by the inriindan 
of Lancashire’s burly young 
batsman A n d r ew FUntnff in 
place of Ben Hoffloake. But 
just as the younger HcJhoake 
Joined the squad at Old Traf- 


fbrd as a potential No. 7 but did 

not play, so THntoflf is unlikely 
to do anything mare active 
than get a feel of the place. 

Hick win bat at No. 6. His 
last Trent Bridge comeback, 
against West Indies three 
years ago, came with a delib- 
erately provocative "wake-up 

Call” from the than fJmirman 

of selectors Raymond Qhng- 
worth which stung this most 


Test averages 


passive of men into a rare 
Test century. 

On this occasion be has the 
dubious honour Of a rin g in g 
endor se ment from Allan Don- 
ald. "He is so focused this sea- 
son." the Sooth Africa East 
bowler said. "He’s looking to 
hook or poll and tain* the 
attack to the bowlers.” Donald. 

no doubt, win give him every 
o pportu n ity to do just that 


Ask Stewart if he can do a 


grammed to say -yes. 
veney posed the question of 
the one-day captaincy to 
Stewart before Saturday 

night's meeting, suspec tin g 

that the response would be 
automatic; faced with such 
offers, Stewart accepts as an 
aSumatiaa of national pride. 
A more pertinent question 


Batting 



M I No Runs H8 

78 140 9 5504 WO 

82 151 6 5782 185 * 

48 80 8 2872 178 

32 67 5 1850 207 

11 21 1 487 87 

28 48 2 687 154 

22 38 - 4 541 59 

8 17 • 2 • 2 S 0 a 

14 22 9 268 ST 

23 33 5 387 86 

9 12 4 79 24 

41 a 11 338 » 


a*b in a 

42*i ii a 
36*8 12 35 
38.10 4 19 

3557 7 4 

2355 0 3 

2243 1 3 

1855 0 2 

17 JB O 1 

tire o o 

14.17 0 2 

957 0 0 

750 0 0 



Otrta- M RumWkW Aq W ION Best 
1810.1 388 4279 IS 28.19 10 1 9-53 

7 to 4 ISO '2517 98 2550 8 . 0 6-40 

8285 107 2575 05 9059 6 0 7-43 

3085 114 827 20 33.10 0 0 3-44 

5385 142 1254 34 3058 . 1 0 5-85 

4855 128 1247 22 6858 0 0 4-12 

2955 32 1154 10 64.11 Q 0 4-18 

80.1 13 2 M 3 9456 0 0 1-2 

■ 12 302 2 19150 0 0 1-20 

8 1 SO — 0 0 0-0 

850 130 — 0 0 CM) 


would have been whether 

'Stewart- felt that Adam 

HoQioake’s leadership of the 
one-day side had mutaiHim^ 
his own authority at Test 
level He has never indicated 

as min* nnH [ a« ho play 

under Hollioake at Surrey, 
one would have thongtit that 
the adjustment, from Test to 
one-day roles would be 


Graveney, the most enthu- 
siastic advocate cf fixe split 
captaincy. Is «hti unwilling to 
relinquish, his- hopes that Hol- 

liOSke might yet ffa ftaln Eng .- 

land in next summer’s World 
Cup. But his assertion that 
"this dorlainn jg certainly no 
criticism cf Adam ffninmiif»; 
the selectors have been very 
happy with the way he has 
performed’’ does not begin to. 
frustrate the reservations cf 
his fellow selectors Graham 
Gooch and Mike Getting. . 

**I am ftnnfltfpnt Hint- Adam 


A 


Fimtaff . . . along ft* the ride 

will continue to work closely 
with Alec in the one-day set- 
up," Graveney suggested. 
"They, and Graham Thorpe. 

were the ones who ran things 
In Sharjah, and I’d like to see 
that- continue. 

"Adam is certainly some- 
one who I believe will do the 
job again in the fizture and he 
is still a central figure in our 
oneday side. I’ve gone an re- 
cord as beirig a supporter of. 
his and I think he has a lot to 
offer." 

HblUoake haH* nf hin 12 
matches in charge, but since 
England's victory in Sharjah 
last December they have lost 
six out of eight games under 
his leadership. 



Guardian Crossword No 21,331 

Set "by" Rufijs 



Across 


1 Encourages good health (6) 

4 SuchawordusuaByis(6) 

9 Washington providing for 
homeless child (4) 

10 More pliant form of surface 
for gymnasts ( 10 ) 

11 It’s normally found at the foot 
of the column (6) 

12 One reeks terribly of paraffin 
( 8 ) 

13 A declaration of treason is (3) 

16 Lockers A to G perhaps (4) 

16 Wooden support (or the shaft 

(4) 

17 Avoiding established 
customs? (9) 

21 Agree to get less (8) 

22 A sound procedure when an 
anchor Is being Dfted (6) 

24 Might ba disposed to give 
Horace some laid (4,6) 

25 One on the staff backs the 
school (4) 

26 West End lours arranged in 
coaches (6) 

27 Counsel may remind us of the 
wickedness of our times (6) 

Down 


1 Rachel’s going out with hkn 

(?) 

VMNUuOFPnzsramiii^u 

This week's winners of a Collins 
English Dictionary are Margaret 
Scattrino of Canterbury. Kent. Peter 
Outlaid of Northampton. J. Emanuel 
of Buy, Lancashire, Marian Loved of 
Hoole, Chester, and K. EL Mawardy 
of Ipswich. Suffolk. 

Please allow 28 days for dettvoy 


□□□□□□□□ □£□□□□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 

Ui 

□ 


2 Mischievous student In fine 
form (5) 

3 Set of teeth chatter 
uncontrollably (7) 

5 Turn out a bad citizen 
perhaps (5) 

6 “Wutherrng Heights" author’s 
working title (5,4) 

7 Fruit and nuts (7) 

8 Second generation words 
may be so constructed (4-9) 

14 PtaybHI(9) 

16 Burst from a large meal (4-3) 

18 OK. take the lead (2-5) 

19 The late shift (7) 

20 Initially a king, possibly raise 
to an emperor (6) 

23 Boredom in endless night In 
France (5) 


Solution tomo rrow 


Stuck? Than cafl ogr solutions EM 
on 08B2 338 23a Cans cost 50p 
per minute at 9 I times. Service sup- 
plied by ATS 
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On top . . . the former Olympic long jump champknrHeike Drechsler touches down tn Gateshead yesterday. 

Gateshead’s driving rain and 
wind unite to deny El Guerrouj 


Duncan Mackay 

sees wet weather 
dampen Moroccan’s 
2000m record hopes 


H ICHAM El Guerroui 
may currently be the 
best middle-distance 
runner around but. 
as many great athletes before 
him have discovered, Gates- 
head is not the place to chase 
world records. 

Even the Moroccan, who 
broke Noureddine Marceli's 
world record for the 1500 
metres in Rome last Tuesday, 
could not overcome the typi- 
cal North-east conditions he 
faced In the Grand Prix meet- 
ing here last night 
Cheered on by a crowd of 
SJ20O, El Guerrouj made a 
brave attempt on Morceli’s 
three-year-old 2000 metres 
world record of 4min 47.88sec. 
He entered the last 100 metres 
still on course, but found the 
effects of battling driving 
rain, wind and cold too modi. 
He crossed the line in £4836, 
the second fastest time in his- 
tory but 0.46 outside what was 
needed. 

The weather made Doug 
Walker’s performance in the 
300 metres all the more 
remarkable. The 24-year-old 
Scotsman shocked Britain's 
leading 400 metre runners, In- 
cluding Mark Richardson, 
Iwan Thomas and Roger 
Black to win in 31.56 seconds. 

It took 0.11 off the six-year- 
Old European best for the 

rarely-run distance held by 

John Regis and earned the 
former Scottish Schoolboy 
rugby player a £12£0O bonus 
from sponsors Nivea. 

Marlon Devonish, Richard- 
son’s training partner, put 
himself in pole position to 
claim the £ 625,000 Qrst prize 
In the Nivea for Men Sprint 
100 metres Challenge. For the 
second time in two weeks, the 
22-year-old Coventry runner 
surprised his British rivals 
by streaking to an impressive 
victory in 10 J36eec. 

The former European 
junior 200 m champion was 
trailing in the first 50m to Tan 
Mackie but streaked past him 
in the second 50 for an easy 
victory. The Scotsman jogged 
over the line in fifth place. 

The previous day, at the 
Scottish Championships in 
Edinburgh, Mackie had come 
within the blink of an eye of 
making history as the first 
white man to break the lOsec 
barrier for 100 m. The photo 
finish, in fact, showed his 



Close call Hicham El Guerrouj 


time of 9.996 but it was 
rounded up to 10 IX) secs, but 
because the wind speed was 
aii ghtiy above the legal limit 
of 2 mph It will not count 
Mackie would surely have 
dipped under the mark If he 
had not flung his arms op in 
the air two metres from the 
line. It nearly cost him the 
race as Walker sped through 
to dock 10.01 — a portent of 
what was to come. Both run- 
ners finished inside the cham- 
pionship record of 10.06, also 
wind-assisted, set in i960 by 


Allan Wells. Mackie Mamed a 
knee Injury for yesterday’s 
ran. “It’s not serious but I 
didn’t want to jeopardise the 
rest of the summer,” wild the 
Pitreavie runner. 

Allison Curblshley, a train- 
ing partner of Mackie’s. fol- 
lowed up her victory in the 
200m at the Scottish Champi- 
onships by setting a personal 
best in the 400m here. The 22- 
year-old, bom in the North- 
east. gave a typically commit' 
ted performance to clock 

90.17. 


It was the third time In less 
than a year Curbishley has 
set a Scottish record fbr the 
distance. Before her emer- 
gence, it bad stood for 17 
years. The first to congratu- 
late her was her best friend 
and mentor Sally Gunnell, 
working here for Channel 4. 

The 800m runner James 
Mcllroy showed what Britain 
is missing after his decision- 
to commit himself to Ireland. 
The 21 -year-old, born and 
raised in Northern Ireland, 
blew away the best the UK 


CWS4HUM>HREVS 

can currently offer to easily 
win in imm 4&87sec. He dis- 
played great acceleration 
down the home straight and 
then casually spread bis arms 
Ovett-like in celebration. 

British officials were still 
trying to persuade him to 
pledge his to the 

UK up to the eve of his debut 
for the Republic in the Euro- 
pean Cup last month. 

Off the track, the German 
former Olympic champion 
Heike Dreschler wan foe long 
jump wlthaleapQf6£9m. 


Hollioake 

brothers 

reclaim 

acorn 

status 

David Hoppsonthe 
fell from grace of 
the men expected to 
lead England’s revival 


L ESS than a year ago 
they were presented as 
all-conqnerlng Eng- 
land heroes, capable of 
exciting a new generation. 
One Trent Bridge Test 
later, the HollioaJke 
brothers have fallen 
just as ' quickly out of 
fhvour. 

On the same day that 
Adam HoUloake’s experi- 
mental role as England’s 
specialist one-day captain 
was abandoned, his 
younger brother Ben was 
dropped from the Test 
squad yesterday after a 

ghip in mirfrh In which he 

did not even play. Even 
considering English crick- 
et’s fluctuating moods, the 

ffnllinalMa * chrinlrlng eg. 

teem Is considerable. 

The clamour last. summer 
to -pnt the Hollioake 
brothers at the centre of an 
.English cricket revival 
rarely maintained propor- 
tion. When their Test de- 
buts coincided a gntnat Aus- 
tralia at Trent Bridge, they 
were even billed as Eng- 
land's answer to Austra- 
lia’s Waugh twins, a billing 
that relied as much on style 
as substance. 

Neverthless. Surrey’s 
An gl o-Amt rallans had — 
and still have — much to 
commend them. Adapt, 
abrasively competitive, 
was a natural choice as 
England's one-day captain 


as long as the fhalrmnn of 

selectors David Graveney 
won support for the experi- 
ment of creating distinct 
sides at Test and limited- 
overs level. Ben, languidly 
t alented, suggested a more 
mature outlook on a pro- 
ductive England A tour to 
Sri Lanka last winter 
which vagne and unsub- 
stantiated pot-smoking al- 
legations were not about to 
undermin e. 

Adam Hollioake’ s ap- 
pointment as one-day cap- 
tain held moat appeal while 
Michael Atherton, his bat- 
ting regarded as too stereo- 
typed for the timl ted-o vers 
format, remained in charge 
of the Test team. When Ath- 
erton resigned and was 
replaced this summer by 
Alec Stewart, an automatic 
pick in both forms of the 
game, the advantages of 
two captains were not as 
immediately evident. 

That enabled Graveney's 
co-selectors Graham Gooch 
and Mike Gatting, uncon- 
vinced by Adam Hol- 
Uoake*s England pedigree 
from the outset, to insist 
upon a re turn to estab- 
lished thinking. They could 
argue that logic was on 
their side. It was, after all, 
in a smattering of one-day 
games on England’s last 
tour of Australia that Stew- 
art’s up-and-at-’em cap- 
taincy style first drew 
praise. 

Those who remain ada- 
mant that Adam Hollioake 
possesses potentially inspi- 
rational leadership quali- 
ties should draw little com- 
fort from the fact that 
Stewart’s one-day cap- 
taincy has been confirmed 
only for the triangular 
series against South Africa 
and Sri Lanka. Barring a 
hu nri fatin g end to the sum- 
mer, he looks an automatic 
choice to lead England In 
both formats in Australia 
this winter. 

For Hollioake to captain 
England in next summer’s 
Wbrid Cup — presented in 
glowingly optimistic terms 
only weeks ago — would 
now require another 
change of heart. The player 
wnose face was chosen to 
adorn an England-spon- 
sored, washing powder 
now found that his bright- 
ness has faded in a couple 
of washes. Without the 
^Pfcuncy, his selection for 
Bound's one-day party in 
Australia in the New Year 
is for from Inevitable. 

Wtien England won In 
Sharjah last autumn Hol- 
fioake s stock was high. His 
teajn of one-day specialists 
— Matthew Fleming, Don- 
gle Brown and all — spoke 
victoryTBnt 
JSJJS** Allowed in the 
Caribbean when England 
were shorn of key one-day 
Pjayere in Graham Thorpe 
and Darren Gough. Hol- 
Previously so cer- 
tato looked shaken. It was 

*£^Se WUCh W 

Ben HoUioake’s feu from 
g""®. 1 *■ L. lnope straight- 
forward. The county game 

JEJSf* be ^perfect 

Pforing ground for sw 
ghdbut his record fin: 
S^freyis simply second- 
JP* selectors have 
yearned for an excuse tn 
aU he has given 
u excuse for a 






